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invidious Comparisons 


It’s a poor dub of a publisher 
who can't make a case for his own 
publication without sitting up 
nights to think of things to say 
about another paper. 

It is so. 

Nevertheless, the wide-awake 
advertiser who is trying to cover 
a definite field must of necessity 
weigh, balance and compare the 
claims and merits of the several 
publications in that field. 

This isn’t an apology for what 
I’m about to say. It’s only an ex- 
pression of the reason. 

The Tepeka Daily Capital cele- 
brated the new year by passing 
the 30,000 mark on January I—a 
truly remarkable showing for a 
city the size of Topeka—but not 
so remarkable, either, when you 
know the Capital and the position 
it has occupied in the state for 
20 years. Kansas is one of the 
most hang-together states you 
ever heard of. It has more state 
loyalty to the square inch than 
most states have to the square mile. 
Consequently, while its progres- 
sive people by no means neglect 
their little local dailies—and there 
are some mighty good ones in the 
state, too—the progressive, wide- 
awake, go-ahead Kansan wants a 
real newspaper from the state cap- 
ital, and he gets it in the Daily 
Capital. 

The Topeka Capital goes to 
every post-office and to every 
rural free delivery route in the 
state. 


TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 


Moreover: 

With every advertising contract 
made during the year 1909, J wili 
give an absolute guaranty that 
the Topeka Daily Capital has a 
larger paid circulation in the City 
of Topeka than has any other 
newspaper. 

And double the circulation of 
any other newspaper on the rural 
routes in Shawnee and adjoining 
counties; 

Furthermore, that it has in the 
State of Kansas (not including 
the City of Topeka) more than 
double the circulation of any other 
daily published in Topeka. 

I will make this guaranty a con- 
dition of my contract with any 
advertiser and will establish the 
truth of these claims to the ad- 
vertiser’s satisfaction, or make no 
charge for his advertising. 

I honestly believe that no daily 
newspaper in the country puts the 
general advertiser next to so 
great a buying capacity at so low 
a cost as does the Topeka Daily 


Capital. 
Publisher. 


Topeka, Kan., Jan. 11, 1909. 


Write to me for any further informa- 
tion or consult the managers of my 
branch ag New York—1306 Fiat- 


—. —— J. ©. Feeley. Chicago— 
ress Bidg., ja. Cag Brown. 

BB "City—Century > ee 

Spotts. Omaha—N. Y. Li e Bldg, W 

T. Laing. Marco Bong “Director a 

Advertising. 
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To Advertisers of 
Men’s Clothing 


After a three months’ test the biggest manufacturer of women’s 
suits in the U. S. is increasing his appropriation for standard farm 
paper advertising. 

This advertiser has been using general mediums for twenty years, 
He watches returns closely and knows the results of every campaign. 
= increased his appropriation only because the trial advertising paid 

im. 

Yet farm papers are distinctly men’s papers! The fact that 


STANDARD FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 
SELLS WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


shows the selling possibilities of reaching heads of families in ter- 
ritory not cut to pieces by competition with money enough to buy what 
they need and confidence in their paper to believe what they read in 
its columns. 

Now we want to get in touch with one progressive advertiser of 
men’s clothing selling at $15.co to $30. We want to show him a field 
he hasn’t touched. We want to prove to him that the farmer with 
$892.00 annual income offers as good a market for men’s clothing as 
the city man with double that. 

Because the farmer’s income is a net income, Over 78% of our 
people own their own farms, and aside from a few dollars for taxes 
and incidentals, spend their earnings on clothing, furniture, package 
goods and other advertisable articles, and not, as the city man, on 
rent, meats, carfare, etc. 

We want to show that advertiser what it means to get away from 
competition for a change—what it means to occupy a new field— 
what it means to deal with a class who will stick to his goods as 
long as he gives “value received.” 

Next we want to prove that no advertiser is touching this profitable 
field through his general advertising. Not 5% of the farmers read 
any one of the magazines and not 20% are reached by all combined. 

Then we want to show him that the following papers have been 
given, because they have earned through proven results, the title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


To the man interested we will promise to make not one general statement. We 
confine ourselves to proven facts. ut we believe those facts are sufficient to give 
him a new idea of the farmer and of standard farm paper advertising. 

Understand, no obligation will be inferred from any inquiry and the informa- 
tion we have at hand should be worth the time it takes to impart it to any. general 
adveriser whether he decides to_use standard farm papers or not. May we send 
you our booklet, ‘Reaching the Farmer’’? 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 725 Temple Court, New York 
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Vor. LXVI. 


LOOKING BACKWARD ON 
198 AND FORWARD 
TO 1909. 





A RETROSPECT OF THE PAST YEAR IN 
THE FIELD OF PUBLISHING AND 
ADVERTISING, AND A FORECAST OF 
THE YEAR JUST BEGUN—IMPOR- 
TANT EVENTS IN EVERY DIRECTION 
—SIGNIFICANT LESSONS LEARNED 
FROM THE PANIC—OUTLOOK FOR A 
CONSERVATIVE BUT BUSY YEAR— 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF 1908 
—BIG PLANS FOR THE COMING 
YEAR. 





An eventful year passed— 

A good, solid year coming— 

This in brief is a review of the 
year just gone and a forecast of 
the year just started. 

The year of 1908 has probably 
been the most interesting and sig- 
nificant in advertising that has 
come into this decade. Important 
things happened in every direction 
and the whole trend of advertis- 
ing was influenced. 

The panic made a mark upon 
advertising, the effects of which 
we shall feel for many a year to 
come. It sobered a feverish, irre- 
sponsible tendency and an inflated 
and artificial condition resulting 
from similar conditions in general 
business. 

It has started the laying of 
foundations for sounder and bet- 
ter business methods. 

Yet, in spite of the financial 
condition of the country (an es- 
timated decrease of 15.1 per cent. 
in the volume of trade in 1908 
Over 1907) many new projects 
were developed and a lot of prog- 
ress was made by publishers, 
agents and every one else connect- 
ed with the advertising business. 
Some of the most striking exam- 
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ples of cool-headed foresight, 
courage and faith in the power of 
right advertising were brought 
out during the past year. While 
many advertisers were feeling 
shaky, others went right through 
the year with undiminished adver- 
tising appropriations, and in some 
cases even increased appropria- 
tions, serenely confident that hard 
times could make no permanent 
dent upon intrinsically good busi- 
ness. Many publishers also shared 
this courage and faith and pushed 
ahead with rather increased than 
diminished vigor. Probably no 
class of business men showed 
more courage and confidence in 
the face of general alarm than the 
publishers and advertising men, 
and many advertisers. 


THE YEAR WITH PUBLISHERS. 


In spite of the lessened adver- 
tising revenues of many publish- 
ers, there has been a striking con- 
fidence in the future shown by 
them, and many large plans devel- 
oped. In both editorial and ad- 
vertising and in circulation mat- 
ters the magazines and news- 
papers have been wide-awake, ac- 
tive and hopeful. It is a tribute 
to the esteem in which the best of 
the publications are held by the 
public that circulations diminished 
very little, comparatively, because 
of the panic. 

Early in the year there was 
some retrenchment— more from 
foreboding and uncertainty of 
what was to come than from ac- 
tual necessity—but before half of 
the year had passed confidence 
began slowly to be restored and 
signs of improvement rapidly be- 
came evident. 

Some publications did not 
weather the storm and a few 
ceased to exist, and several others, 
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like The Reader, were consoli- 
dated with another publication. 
Very few such changes, however, 
happened to the higher-class mag- 
azines, and it is generally agreed 
that among the mail order papers 
and class publications the panic 
has done a rather good work in 
weeding out publications which 
were doing little benefit and con- 
siderable harm to the field. 

One of the very hopeful and 
striking features of the publish- 
ing year has been the completion 
and projection of big publishing 
plants. 

The completion of the Phelps 
Publishing Company plant at 
Springfield, Mass., was an event 
of considerable importance in 
which even President Roosevelt 
participated. A plant such as this 
is a very big mile post in the his- 
tory of publishing, for it repre- 
sents the realization of a very 
broad and comprehensive concep- 
tion of the publishing business. 

There is also the great new Cur- 
tis Publishing Company plant in 
Philadelphia which was planned 
last year. It, also, is a big devel- 
opment of publishing and will help 
to mark the year 1908 as of ex- 
ceptional interest, especially as the 
Saturday Evening Post attained 
a circulation of one million during 
the past year. In 1907 the Ladies’ 
Home Journal reached the same 
world-beating record of periodi- 
cal circulation. 

Arthur Capper finished his big 
new building in Topeka for his 
many publications, and so did the 
Montreal La Patrie move into a 
new building. The Kansas City 
Star moved into a very fine new 
plant. 

Other publications that began 
or completed the construction of 
new buildings were the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, the Springfield (IIl.) 
News, the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard, the San Diego Sun, the Little 
Rock Gazette, the Detroit Jour- 
nal, the Mason City (Ia.) Times- 
Herald, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, the Galveston News, and 
the New Orleans Jtem. 

The New York World, during 
the last year, completed what is 
claimed to be the most splendidly 


equipped newspaper building wy 
the world; and Success Magazine 
also moved into its new building 
during the last year. 

Throughout the country there 
was no halt among the publishers 
in their plans for extensive de- 
velopment in every line. Many 
changes have been made in adver- 
tising staffs, all with an optimistic 
view to greatly increased business. 

During the past year Munsey 
dropped Woman and The Ocean 
from his list of magazines, and 
started The Cavalier. Leonard 
Darbyshire started the Farm Re- 
view, and the Baseball Magazine 
was launched. The Green Book 
Album was started by the Short 
Story Corporation, Chicago. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more im- 
portant newspapers started in the 
past year: 

Frank Munsey’s Philadelphia Even- 
ing Times, the Christian Sctence Daily 
Monitor of Boston, Philadelphia Even- 
ing Star, the San Francisco Evening 
Globe, New York Evening Call, Balti- 
more American Star, Claremont (Ia.) 
Courier, Suffolk (Va.) Evening Herald, 
the Borough of Queens Daily Dispatch 
of New York, Baton Rouge (La.) New 
Advocate, United States Army Life of 
Louisville, Judith Gap (Mon.) Journal 
and the Buyers’ Magazine of Toronto. 

The St. Paul ispatch and Daily 
News started Sunday editions, as did 
also the Washington Times, Baltimore 
News, Philadelphia Times and the Ba- 
tavia (N. Y.) Times. 

Among the dailies that suspended 
publication were the Salem (Mass.) 
Gazette, after being published continu- 
ously for about 170 years; Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Bulletin, Providence Morning 
Tribune, Paducah (Ky.) Register, New 
Orleans World, Columbus (O.) Sun, 
Los Angeles Evening News and Bath 
(Me.) Anvil. 


John S. Phillips, who conducts 
the American Magazine, said to 
Printers’ Ink: “Speaking of the 
past year, none of us magazine 
publishers can say anything won- 
derful, of course. To such pub- 
lishers who tell amazing tales of 
tremendous increase in the past 
year, we can reply as did the hu- 
morist—either he is woefully mis- 
informed or else he’s—an excep- 
tion. 

“None of us gained a great deal 
of circulation in 1908. I fancy 
the public libraries were unusually 
liberally patronized by magazine 
readers last year—but what’s the 
difference? A publisher’s business 
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is to get readers—what does it 
matter where or how they read? 
“But some very interesting ob- 
servations can be made of the ef- 
fects of hard times on magazine 
publishing. The best magazines 
lost little circulation—why? Fig- 
ure it out and you can’t get away 
from two reasons: The public 
wanted its reading matter, what- 
ever else it did without. The pub- 
lic which reads the magazines is 
evidently the public financially the 
most able to weather a panic. 
“These observations are inter- 
esting from a circulation and an 
advertising standpoint. Magazines 
are shown to be ranked almost as 
necessities by the general mass of 
readers. The magazine reading 
classes are shown to be financially 
well-fixed, and perhaps the least 
affected by financial stress. Isn’t 
that the best class to advertise to? 
“The subscription season showed 
very encouraging figures, and I 
think all the magazines can say 
the same. The outlook in general 
is for a very fair magazine year. 
The American gained ten or fif- 
teen thousand subscribers last 
year, but that isn’t much, of 
course. Advertising shows a very 
distinct tendency toward increase. 
January was only fair, but an in- 
crease over last year. February 
will be forty or more per cent. 
better than last year—that looks 
good for the new year, doesn’t it?” 


THE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


During the last year advertising 
agents have been unflinching in 
their efforts to extend advertising 
and harness it more completely to 
the wheels of business. The ad- 
vertising agents were the first to 
allay the alarms of advertisers be- 
cause of panicky conditions and 
make plain that advertising was 
no luxury, to be employed only in 
flush times, but was itself the most 
effective antidote to hard times. 
Many wise advertisers listened to 
the arguments of their advertising 
agents and are to-day the gainers 
for taking advice and steadfastly 
staying in the field when others 
retrenched. 

There have been many changes 
in the agencies during the past 
year and many movings. The fol- 
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lowing new agencies have been 
organized the past year: 


New York City: The Blackman 
Company, 10 East 33rd Street; Federal 
Advertising Agency, 239 West 39th 
Street; Lawson iser Advertising 
Agency, 70 Fifth Avenue; H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 527 Fifth Avenue; 
Stephen Koberts, 16 Warren Street; 
Frederick H. Siegfried Advertising 
Agency, 21 Park Row. Boston: Ellis 
& Dowst, 10 High Street; Ernest J. 
Goulston Advertising Agency, 17 Milk 
Street; Lovett-Chandler Company, 6 
Beacon Street; Spafford Advertising 
Agency, 35 Federal Street. George B. 
Haines, 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
Nelson A. Chesnutt & Company, 132 
South Third Street, Philadelphia; Le- 
Roy Curtiss “Advertising Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Gardner dvertising 
Company, Kinloch Building, St. Louis, 
Warren Publicity Company, 167 Fourth 
Street, Portland, Ore.; Johnson-Dien- 
stag Company, 34 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco; McFarland Publicity Service, 
Harrisburg, and Heiler-Barnham Com- 
pany, 11 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 


Such prominent agencies as the 
Fuller and Hampton Companies 
and Long-Critchfield Corporation 
have been reorganized. Other 
minor changes of personel and 
staff have taken place during the 
year in efforts to increase facilities. 

A feature of the past year 
among agencies has been the mov- 
ing to more luxurious and com- 
modious quarters. Calkins & Hol- 
den and Lord & Thomas have es- 
tabiished most handsome offices 
in the same building in New York 
in the past year, the latter making 
a very interesting move toward 
increasing its facilities by dividing 
its forces almost equally between 
Chicago and New York. 

A particularly interesting devel- 
opment of the past year has been 
the wide exploitation of what 
Lord & Thomas call “Many-man 
power.” “We think,” said a rep- 
resentative of the Lord & Thomas 
firm, “that this has been one of 
the most significant developments 
of the past year, and certainly in 
our own history the past year has 
been very wonderful. We have 
made a number of striking suc- 
cesses with the Advisory Board 
of Copy-writers under the direc- 
tion of our Mr. Hopkins, and ex- 
pect to do still bigger things in 
the year to come.” 

Almost all of the agencies re- 
port a year of good business and 
surprisingly few failures, and 
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many of them regard the panic 
as having been of benefit rather 
than of harm. Another new 
agency development has been the 
opening of branch offices by J. 
Walter Thompson at Detroit, 
Cleveland and Boston. 

“The coming of the new year 
and the going of the old finds ad- 
vertising in a significant and in- 
teresting condition,” said frank 
Presbrey to Printers’ Ink. “The 
past year has shaken up the field 
of advertising just enough to bring 
normal conditions back again, 
after the ill-considered extrava- 
gancies of some advertisers just 
before the panic. I don’t look tor 
any boom this year, but I do look 
for a more conservative ard 
wholesome advertising growth. 
Such is the outlook, at least, with 
my own accounts. I think the ad- 
vertising field and business in gen- 
eral has been taught a lesson in 
conservatism by the panic which 
it will not soon forget, and busi- 
ness and advertising is going to 
be much the better for it. The 
old adage of the survival of the 
fittest has been thoroughly at 
work, and it has been good for us. 

“The striking thing is that those 
advertisers who are thoroughly in- 
trenched because of consistent, 
careful and conservative advertis- 
ing all weathered the storm very 
well, and have vindicated the 
value of such advertising. The 
records of the failures of the year 
will show that they were leaning 
on a reed and doing other things 
which dissipated their strength 
and left them in poor condition to 
meet trade contraction. 

“The advertising of the coming 
year will be done, to a larger ex- 
tent than ever before, on thorough 
analysis and careful consideration 
of every detail. Mediums wil! be 
selected with more accuracy and 
judgment, and campaigns will be 
organized more effectively and 
skillfully. New business will de- 
velop slowly, but on solid ground, 
I think, and by the time the new 
year is ended I don’t think any 
of us will be the losers.” 

Other agents say similar things 
and from the talk of the advertis- 
ing agents, Printers’ INK is sure 
that the advertising world in gen- 


eral has come out of the past year, 
with its panic, not with wounds, 
but with banners flying. In fact, 
it can be said that the panic has 
provided a test for advertising 
such as was totally unexpected 
and surprising in its results. Ad- 
vertising has proved itself—what 
many have heretofore merely 
been able to claim for it—that it 
is the best shield against hard 
times, and a staff to lean upon in 
time of stress. 


AMONG THE SPECIALS 


The year has been a hustling 
one for the special agencies. 

Smith & Budd, Hand, Knox & 
Co., and Paul Block ali reported 
gains for their lists during 1908. 

Mr. J. T. Beckwith, of the Beck- 
with Special Agency, New York, 
said to Printers’ Ink: “My list 
is 25 per cent. ahead of 1907 at the 
close of 1908. Surely that is con- 
so'ation for any year of panic. 
The Lydia Pinkham people have 
increased their appropriation, and 
so have others.” 


THE YEAR’S SUCCESSES. 


Many interesting campaigns have 
been successful during the past 
year, both large and small. Such 
decided successes in magazine ad- 
vertising as the Rubberset Shav- 
ing Brush, Fortune Colony, Com- 
pressed Air Cleaners, Atwood 
Grape Fruit, etc., have all taken 
place in the past year. In the 
newspapers the Van Camp Evap- 
crated Milk ads. have been one of 
many striking and successful cam- 
paigns. The Weber Piano news- 
paper series has also been a nota- 
ble success. 

In the car and poster advertis- 
ing field the New York Central 
R. R. and the Spearmint Gum ads 
were prominently successful. 

Many other advertisers made 
very successful campaigns. 


THE PAST YEAR'S FAILURES. 


While there have been during 
the past year 14,106 business fail- 
ures, yet in the whole wide field 
of advertising there was an al- 
most insignificant percentage. Two 
prominent advertisers suspended 
during the past year—Egg-O-See 
and Woodbury—and both of them 
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not at all because of their adver- 
tising alone. 

In the case of Woodbury it is 
said to have been purely financial 
mismanagement occurring from 
no lack of trade, and in the case 
of Egg-O-See it is also claimed 
to be due largely because of in- 
judicious financing, and in this 
case coupled with rather ill-con- 
sidered advertising, which, how- 
ever, could not itself be said to 
have had a great deal to do with 
the failure. In both cases it is 
very significant to note that of all 
the assets which remain upon the 
hands of the concerns, it is the 
name and good-will which is worth 
the most, and this name and good- 
will has been built up by advertis- 
ingalmost alone. Assets can come 
and go, but the asset of advertised 
prestige is as secure as a govern- 
ment bond. General Manager 
Thompson, of the Kalamazoo 
Stove Company, says that in the 
tight times of the past year he 
found he could loan money from 
the banks on the advertised name 
of his products. 

There were many smaller adver- 
tising campaigns which, from an 
accomplished standpoint, were 
mismanaged and ordinary, but in 
most of such cases it was usually 
at least good enough to pay its 
own way. Many such advertisers 
have been forced to quit business 
or give their advertising into the 
hands of those who will more 
carefully analyze it. 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 


The year now past has seen 
some striking developments in ad- 
vertising and showed no abate- 
ment of enthusiasm among the 
stronger advertisers. New plans 
have been carried into effect with- 
out regard to the pessimists and 
a large number of new advertisers 
have come into the field. 

Standing out perhaps from all 
other developments of special 
fields has been the rather remark- 
able increase in textile advertising 
during the past year. This has 
been due, to a large extent, to the 
intelligent nursing of wide-awake 
advertising men and magazine so- 
licitors, §S. Keith Evans, of 
the Woman’s Home Companion; 
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Mr. Wurzburg, of the Style 
Book, and Mr. Latschaw, of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
have been making a specialty of 
developing textile advertising. 

During the past year a surpris- 
ingly large number of hosiery 
manufacturers, for instance, have 
made their appearance. The Hole- 
Proof and other companies have 
distinctly widened their fields and 
increased the force of their adver- 
tising, and a number of individual 
successes have been made. The 
Manheim Mendless Socks and the 
“Wunderhose” are some of the 
conspicuous examples. All branch- 
es of the textile industry have 
been stimulated to advertise, and 
the Pacific Mills, for instance, 
have begun advertising of trade- 
marked crépe. 

Such unusual and exceptional 
propositions as Atwood Grape 
Fruit, Stone & Webster, Construc- 
tion Engineers, and Pontoosuc 
Steamer Rugs have made their ap- 
pearance in the magazine pages. 

Very special activity has been 
occurring among the automobile 
manufacturers and the develop- 
ment of the low-priced car has 
come with the year of 1908. 

Some old and well-known ad- 
vertisers have significantly extend- 
ed their fields during the past year 
and are using new mediums. The 
Van Camp and the Omega Oil 
concerns, the New York Central 
Railway, Gillette Safety Razor and 
the Douglas Shoe people have pre- 
pared to go into the newspapers 
very extensively. 

So new a proposition as the 
selling of Southern Pacific Bonds, 
in the newspapers, has been a de- 
velopment of the past year. 

Many new advertisers were de- 
veloped in 1908, and many well- 
known concerns during 1908 be- 
gan to advertise, or to w‘den their 
field for advertising. Following is 
a list of such new advertisers com- 
piled by Collier’s staff: 

New York City: Maja, Empire State 
Surety, Jamaica Estates, Monaton Realty 
Invest. Corp., Fortune Colony, Harris 
Winthrop, Schmidt & Gallatin, Securi- 
ties Corp., Carnegie Safe Deposit, Mail- 
lards, Bins, Fleischman, Manhattan 
Electric Supply, Darnomore, 

Peck, Hotel Marseille, Hotel Seville, L. 


& E. Stirn, Thurmauer, U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Breathe Rite Co., Bell 
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Tailors, Brooks Bros., N. Y. Mackin- 
tosh, Millen Aikenhead, Panama Hat 
Co., Phillips, Jones; Republican Cam- 
aign Committee, Auto Piano Co., Tel- 
pain Piano Player, Koto Envelope 

Co., Amer. Thermo Ware, Asso. Li- 
brary, Cassell & Co., Lincoln Centenary 
Asso., Banker’s Pub. Co., Dress, Pic- 
torial Review, Rundel Sales, Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co., Chrome Tan Glazed Kid, 
Amer. Sales Co., Edwin C. Burt, Philip 
Morris, David 7 Abercrombie, ’D. W. 
Shoyer, Geo. Lorenz, Daggett & Rams- 
dell, Arlington Co., Alfred H. Smith, 
United na eee Co., Eastern Garment 

Co., dgman, International Fashion, 
Smith <4 ——— 7 mainty Rib- 
bons), P. O. Judson, 7S Mott Iron 
Works, Standard Paint, Lehn & Fink, 
Amer. Vacuum Cleaner, Palmer & 
Singer, Junior . 

New York State Beaver Mfg., 
Niagara Silk Mills, King Sewing Ma- 
chine, Climax Lock & Ventilator Co., 
Thread & Thrum, Utica Steam & Mo- 
hawk Valley Co., Clarence E. Head, 
Sjuare Wear Collar Co., Home Circle 
Co., Rochester Academy of Men’s 
Clothes, Sanitary Pipe Co., Fibre Tooth 
Brush Co., La_Tosca Knitting Co., Mo- 
hawk Valley Cap Factory, Van Brock- 
lin Stover, Duofold Health Underwear, 
Janus Vacuum ‘Bottle. 

New England: Springfield Portable 
Construction Co., Hartford Fire In- 
surance, Chas. T. Roland, Lee Higgin- 
son & Co., Minute Tapioca Co., McCal- 
lum Hosiery Co., Burnitol Mfg. Co., 
Parker, Wilder & Co.; Rubdry Towel 
Co., Fay Gorman & Co., Amer. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Albert & J. M 
Anderson, Geo. B. Graff (Ten Year 
Pen Co.), National Sportsman, Atlantic 
Monthly, Reid Pub. Co., Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Enge Cone Shoe, 
Fietcher Mfg. Co., Foster Rubber Co., 
Hendee Mfg. Co., E. J. Martins’ Sons, 
Welch Hosiery Co., Mona Mfg. Co. 
(Corsets), Pacific Mills, Chas. A. Eaton, 
Packard & Field, Atlas Motor Car, E. 
T. ~aitera Bridgeport Co. 

Chicag: Economy Fireless Cooker 
Co., At Bedstead Co., Ford & John- 
son, Kyndu Mfg., David M. Pfaelzer, 
Chicago Belting, Gambler Shoulder 
Brace, Lyon & Healy, Laemmle Film 
Service Co., Progress Co., Standard 
Book Co., Home Herald, Nat’l Sales- 
man Training Assn., . W. Gossard 
Co., Chicago Thread Co., Automobile 
Heater Co., Cable Co.—“Tnnerpl ayer.’ 

West: Union Fibre Co., Dickinson 
& Reed, Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ 
Assn., Pecos Valley Land & Irrig. Co., 
Burrough’s Adding Machine, Snare Mo- 
tor Wheel, Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
Rosenwald & Weil, Oakland Motor Car, 
Geiger Jones Co., Kimball Investment 
Co., Municipal Fraction Co., Georgia 
State Savings Assn., Lyman Brackett 
Sales Co., Carlisle & Finch Co., Chat- 
tanooga Knitting Mills, P. T. Coffield 
& Son, Wayne Knitting Mills, Majestic 
Furnace Foundry Co., Cadillac Cabinet 
Co., Carrom Archarena Co., Internat’l 
Mfg. Co., Royal Chair Co., Amer. Air 
Cleaner, Hinde & Dauche Paper Co., El- 
der & Johnston Co., Delamothe Distribu- 
ting Co., Ideal Engine Works, Remy 
Electric Co.; Robbins & Myers Co., 
Spongeable Linen Collar Co., Bush & 
Lane, Automatic Vending Mch., Buck. 
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eye Stereoptican Co., Chamberlin Bros,, 
International Vending Machine, Werner 
Co., Educator Pub. Co., Sprague Pyb, 
Co., C. W. Ranson, John Bollman, De 
troit. Motor Car Supply Co., Grabow 
sky Power Wagon Co., Thrall Fishback 
Motor Co., Autora Automatic Machine: 
Co., Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., G. & 
Tire Co., Standard Tire Protector Co., 
Irwin Auger Bit Co., Superior Under: 
wear Co., Jackson Skirt & Novelty Co,, 
Printz Bierderman, Sorosia Garment 
Co., L. H. Field, Zeno Gum Co., Los 
Angeles Ice & Cold Storage es a 
E. Pepper Distilling Co., Ri : 
Co., A. Black Mfg. Co., Chaliners" De. 
troit Motor Co., Cook’s "Motor Vehicle, 
C. P. Kimball, is B. Lindsley, Pontiac 
Motor Vehicle, Rauch & Lang. 
Philadelphia: Penn Auto Motor Co., 
Knotair Hosiery Co., Vineland Gomme 
Juice Co., United Roofing & Mfg 
Union Trust Co. of Pittsburg, Munie’ 
pal & Corp. Securities, Washington In- 
vestment Co., Palisade Mfg. Co., Con- 
sumers Hosiery Mills, Tercum Hosiery 
Co., Manheim Hosiery Mil!s, Herbert 
L. Nelke, Pilling & Madeley, Galt & 
Bro., Flood City Washer Co., Ruud 
Mfg., Spear & Co., nglo-Amer. In- 
candescent Light Co., Electric Reno- 
vator Co., August Goertz, G. Wm. Reis- 
=, Monitor Steam Generator, Rucel 
A. W. Faber, Standard Index Card 
oe Penn. Revolving Rubber Heel Co., 
She ‘ppard & Myers, Henry Dehme!, 
Draknel Co., R. & W. Jenkinson, J. M. 
Quimby, Three Barrel Gun Co., Pat- 
terson Mfg. Co., Reading Standard Co., 
Wm. H. Buehler, Scott & Williams, 
King Waste Co., Carbona Products, 
Footers Dye Works, Founder’s Week, 
Blackhorn Leather Co., Caloris Mfg. Co. 


Another most significant devel- 
opment of the year has been the 
growth and extent of publishers’ 
advertising. Some of the largest 
publishers in the country became 
aware during 1908 of the great 
value to themselves of advertising. 
Such large magazines as_ the 
American, the Street & Smith list, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Putnam's, 
and many others, have gone into 
the general magazines in an en- 
deavor to reach advertisers. They 
have also greatly developed their 
advertising for readers by the use 
of newspaper and magazine space 
and street car cards. The success 
which was attained by this adver- 
tising has encouraged many others 
to enter the field. 

THE OUTDOOR FIELD OF ADVERTISING. 

Even though business has been 
curtailed during the past year, out- 
door advertising made some defin- 
ite steps forward. Many adver- 
tisers are appreciating more and 
more the fact that outdoor adver- 
tising has its own peculiar and ex- 
cellent value in making a market. 
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The outdoor, sign field, for in- 
stance, has been very active dur- 
ing the past year and three of the 
largest outdoor signs ever erected 
were completed during the past 
year. For instance, the Colgate 
clock and sign, the largest in the 
world, was erected in Jersey City, 
and the President Suspender Com- 
pany put up what they claim to 
be the largest outdoor sign in the 
world, near the Pittsburg Union 
Station. The Waterman Pen 
Company also put up a very unu- 
sually large outdoor sign along 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The electric sign people have 
also put up several exceptionally 
large signs in the past year. 

In the car cards and poster field 
there has been no retrogression. 

Says Mr. Artemas Ward, of 
Ward & Gow: 

“Nineteen hundred and eight 
has been a great year for car card 
advertising, despite the dullness in 
other lines, and in the face of the 
predictions of disaster which were 
rife in the earlier months.” 

One of the firm of O. J. Gude 
said of the outdoor advertising 
field: 

“1908 was a splendid year—the 
best in our history. The increase 
of business has averaged more 
than $1,000 a day throughout the 
entire year—this, in spite of the 
tendency to discouragement which 
immediately followed the panic of 
1907.” 

A representative of the Street 
Railway Advertising Co. said that 
the past year had wrought but 
slight panic effects on street car 
advertising, and that many new 
advertisers had developed. Big 
things are already on foot for 
1909. 

THE CONDITION OF THE DEALER. 


It is always very important’ to 
advertisers to understand the sit- 
uation of the local dealer, and just 
at this time the condition of the 
dealer is of great interest to ad- 
vertisers. 

The dealer was at the front of 
the battle with panic during the 
past year and let his stocks run 
low to a point which means that 
during the coming year he will 
have to be a big buyer in order 
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Twenty-one years of 
practical experience and 
study of the character 
and extent of the circula- 
tion of general magazines, 
always with a point in 
view of reaching real 
values, has developed cer- 
tain Truths of peculiar 
interest to every adver- 
tiser who desires to 


Cut Out the 
Waste 


Three of these truths, 


“ A’s and B’s Dollar’”’ 
“Whose Trade First” 
“Property Owners” 


are ready for your con- 
sideration. Ask for them. 


Advertising Dept. 
Scribner’s Magazine 
New York 
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to bring his store to former level 
again. 

On this point no man’s opinion 
is more valuable than that of Mr. 
H. B. Claflin, the largest jobber 
in the world. Says he: 

“The business world is on a 
sounder basis than for some time 
past, trade conditions are improv- 
ing and, barring accident, there 
may be expected a steady increase. 
The retailer is enjoying steadily 
increasing business. There have 
been bad spots, but taking the av- 
erage of the entire country, we 
find that during the first six 
months of 1908 the retail business 
was only ten per cent. less than 
it was for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1907. The merchant was 
obliged to cut prices some and his 
protits have been decreased, but 
he has disposed of his accumulated 
stock and did not contract any 
new obligations. 

“Whereas on January Ist of last 
year the average merchant found 
himself stocked heavier than ever 
before, the first of July and since 
has disclosed on his shelves the 
smallest stock he ever carried, 
with his credit good and a valu- 
able lesson learned in economic 
and conservative management. 
Confidence is now well restored, 
and during 1909 he will be a big 
buyer and will add greatly to the 
increase of prosperity among man- 
ufacturers and advertisers.” 

W. P. Simmons, head of the big 
Simmons Hardware Co., adver- 
tiser of Keen Kutter hardware, 
and head of the Hurty-Simmons 
jobbing house at Minneapolis, says: 
“We are enjoying a full volume 
of business activity and are doing 
as much as we did in 1906. Col- 
lections are good, merchants are 
cheerful, full of confidence, and are 
disposed to buy liberally and fill 
up the shelves which were more 
than half empty. We are just be- 
ginning a 15-inch series of news- 
paper copy in the Western papers, 
and our other advertising plans 
are being pushed ahead as usual.” 


THE DEATHS OF THE YEAR, 


Several very prominent adver- 
tising men died during 1908. 

The passing away of George P. 
Rowell, “the Nestor of advertis- 








ing,’ was greatly lamented wher- 
ever advertising if known, and his 
death was marked by the appre- 
ciative words of many men who 
received much of their advertising 
education through Mr. Rowell’s 
efforts. 

Another striking figure in the 
advertising field, George H. Dan- 
iels, widely known as_ General 
Passenger Agent and Advertising 
Manager for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, also died during 
1908. Mr. Daniels did much to 
further the general cause of adver- 
tising by his advanced ideas of 
publicity and his genial good- 
fellowship. His advertising efforts 
and his personality are said to have 
been one of the chief contributing 
factors in the success of the great 
New York Central system. 

Mr. Charles P. Knox, founder 
of Knox’s Gelatine, died during 
1908 and left behind him his name 
and product, which are a very 
good monument to his .memory. 
The story of how he started 
Knox’s Gelatine and built it up 
with advertising and hard work is 
a typical, inspiring story of mod- 
ern advertising success. 

Alfred Darlow, widely known 
as a railway advertising man, died 
during the past year. Among the 
other prominent newspaper men 
who died in 1908 were Charles 
Emory Smith, of the Philadelphia 
Press, and Thos. B. Wanamaker, 
of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can and Record, and Murat Hal- 
stead and Joel Chandler Harris. 


THE FARM FIELD. 


Nothing prospered quite so much 
as the farming industry in the 
past year. The total value of 
farm products for 1908 was $7, 
778,000,000, which is an increase 
of 3 8-10 per cent. over 1907. As 
the consequence, all of the farm 
papers and all of the farm states 
enjoyed—not panic, but rather un- 
usual prosperity. The farm papers 
made the most of the situation, 
and went on to carry out all of the 
projects planned without ~regard 
to financial stress. Says a large 
agricultural publisher: “No man 
ten years ago could predict 
the present wonderful growth, and 
no man to-day can predict the fu- 
ture of the great farming West 
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Progress was not budged an inch 
by the past year’s panic—advertis- 
ing, circulation and results have 
grown in spite of stringency in 
the East, in spite of inability to 
keep pace with the merely clerica! 
requirements of such great growth. 
It has been a wonderful year— 
1909 will be more wonderful still.” 

As the prosperity of the farmer 
has increased the bulwark to pros- 
perity itself, it has greatly helped 
to strengthen the year. 


FORECAST FOR 1909 


While few seem to be convinced 
that 1909 will be a great boom 
year, practically all advertising 
men and publishers are assured 
that 1909 will be full of solid 
growth and good business for 
everybody. 

The lessons learned by adver- 
tisers are going to have one cer- 
tain effect—to stimulate everybody 
to turn out more able and well- 
considered plans. Advertising ex- 
penditures will be more carefully 
audited in the future than ever 
before. This will, quite probably, 


have the immediate effect of turn- - 


ing more business into the hands 
of recognized and able advertis- 
ing agents. The result will be 
more advertising successes during 
1909, and a demand upon publica- 
tions for keener demonstration of 
their advertising value. 

Much of the business which has 
heretofore gone for irresponsible 
and ofttimes valueless advertising 
mediums and methods, will now be 
turned into the recognized adver- 
tising channels. 

Already many advertisers are 
preparing to do big things in 
1909. Some have already begun. 
Articles which have never here- 
tofore been advertised are going 
to make their appearance this year. 
For instance, the Kayser Gloves, 
which have been known almost 
entirely through the trade, are go- 
ing to be advertised extensively 
during the coming year. A num- 
ber of new automobile accounts 
are going to make their appear- 
ance during the coming year. 
Some of the older manufacturers 
have announced plans for a more 
extensive advertising campaign 
than before.. The Peerless con- 
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cern has just finished a big build- 
ing with 1,600 square feet of space 
and expect to increase their ad- 
vertising appropriations. 

The American Piano Company, 
the lately organized twelve-million 
dollar piano combination, has al- 
ready started to use very large 
newspaper and 3-page insert maga- 
zine space, and it is said will spend 
$750,000 annually for advertising. 

The Murad Cigarettes will 
shortly be advertised in the maga- 
zines with very high-class color 
inserts. The Mayer Shoe will be 
advertised in 2,500 newspapers and 
magazines during the year. Other 
similar optimistic plans are being 
made by many advertisers. 

It seems certain to PrinTers’ 
Ink that the coming year will see 
unexpected advance in both quan- 
tity and quality of advertising, and 
will be noticeable for a very close 
analysis of conditions and team 
work in every department of mer- 
chandising. Advertising will be 
called upon to do more definite 
things, and do them better than 
ever before. 

During 1909 something very im- 
portant and very vital to American 
trade is likely to occur—tariff re- 
form. The new tariff schedules 
are promised to be ready by next 
fall, and before another year ar- 
rives the revised tariffs may be in 
operation. Printers’ INK does 
not believe, however, that any 
changes will occur during the next 
year. A great enough work for 
one year will have been done when 
the changes which ought to be 
made will have been decided upon. 

Pure food law differences are 
also likely to be thrashed out very 
finally during the coming year, 
with benefit to the whole food 
manufacturing industry. 

In short, Printers’ INK feels 
confident, from the information it 
has, that 1909 will be no lean ad- 
vertising year, but well filled out 
with prosperity and good work. 


I 


The seed advertising of H. S. Adams, 
Wellesley, Mass., is going through the 
H. B. Humphrey Agency. 


The Des Moines Capital gained 30,000 
inches of advertising in 1908—all in the 
local yee gt | the high standing 
of the Capital locally. 
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CALKINS & HOLDEN IN 
THEIR NEW HOME. 


Calkins & Holden now occupy 
their new offices at 250 Fifth ave- 
nue. They have a floor arranged 
with the special idea of doing their 
work in the best way, offering pri- 
vate offices for all members of 
the staff who can do their work 
better in privacy, and furnishing 
especially a consultation or board 
room, in which the different mem- 
bers of the staff discuss the work 
of the various clients, and in 
which discussions are held with 
clients. 

For several years the heads of 
the different departments of Cal- 
kins & Holden have been working 
on the basis of interchangeable 
parts. No one man handles any 
one account all to himself. Each 
and every account of this agency 
is handled by the entire agency, 
and every man working on it is 
familiar with the work of the 
others. 

A daily meeting is held, lasting 
one hour, at which is discussed 
the work of each client in turn. 
The general plan, copy, design, 
typography, follow-up matter and 
selling methods are all thoroughly 
talked over in these board meet- 
ings before the recommendations 
are put up to the customer. Be- 
ing familiar with all parts of the 
work, each man is able to talk 
intelligently with any client, so 
that all pressing matters can be 
taken care of immediately, with- 
out waiting for any one man. 

This plan, put into effect two 
years ago, has been found to work 
very satisfactorily, as proved by 
the results obtained from the ad- 
vertising for the various clients 
of this agency. 

The idea of team work applied 
to an agency staff in this way 
makes it possible to look at a cus- 
tomer’s proposition from many 
points of view. This, taken in 
connection with visits of the en- 
tire staff to the plant of the cus- 
tomer, and the co-operation with 
the advertising department of the 
customer or with the customer 
himself, still further broadens the 

view. The members of the staff 
look at a selling problem present- 


INK. 





ed for advertising also as so many 
human beings, as well as so many 
advertising men trained in differ 
ent lines. Therefore, the plan pro- 
duced is proof against failure a 
more points than the plan evolved 
by a single man, however accom- 
plished he may be in advertising 
work, 

The new offices are very pleas- 
antly situated, and conveniently 
accessible to the heart of New 
York. The clients of Calkins & 
Holden visit New York quite fre- 
quently, and wherever they may 
stop they are accessible to these 
offices. 

This, taken in connection with 
frequent visits to the offices and 
plants of the clients, brings about 
that close relation without which 
Calkins & Holden believe no suc- 
cessful advertising is possible. 

The new offices consist of this 
consultation room, surrounded by 
private offices opening out of the 
general reception room. Openii 
out of this same general reception 
room is also a private consultation 
room, an art department and a 
large general office. 

Two new men have recently 
been added to the staff—Winslow 
Mallery and Walter Whitehead. 
These two men contribute to the 
work of the agency from their re- 
spective points of view, giving two 
more angles from which to view 
the selling problem of the cus- 
tomer. 

The accounts of Calkins & Hol- 
den have so long been associated 
with that house that they are prac- 
tically identified with them. Among 
them may be mentioned: Na- 
tional Phonograph Company; 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company; 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
Smith Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany, Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, J. B. Williams Company, 
George N. Pierce Company, Mit- 
tineague Paper Company, Con- 
solidated Rubber Tire Company, 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Omo Manufacturing Company, 
and others not so large or so well 
known. 

How well Calkins & Holden 
have served these clients is evi- 
dent from the long time they have 
held them. 
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The Des Moines 
Capital 


Gained 30,000 Inches 
of Advertising 
in 1908 


1907 1908 


Local . . 138,817 172,893 
Foreign . 74,237 70,549 
Classified 59,532 58,794 


272,586 302,232 


All of The Capital’s gain was in local advertising, thus 
indicating the prosperity of Des Moines and The Capi- 
tal’s standing as the favorite local advertising medium. 
The Capital published considerably more local advertising 
without a Sunday issue than either of its competitors with 
their large Sunday issues. 








LOCAL ADVERTISING IN 1908 


Capital. . . . 172,982 inches in 312 issues 
Register & Leader, 152,116 inches in 366 issues 
News . . .. . 148,899 inches in 366 issues 


There was never a month during the year with The 
Capital that was not larger than the same month of 1907 
and the average monthly gain was 2,500 inches. In 1909 
The Capital promises to be greater than ever. 
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THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
PUBLISHED JUNE 14, 1908, THE 
LARGEST SUMMER RESORT SEC- 
TION EVER PUBLISHED BY ANY 
CHICAGO PAPER. 
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The most profitable advertising medium is the news 
paper that is read by the largest number of intelligent 
people. Such men usually are well-to-do wage earner 
in business or the professions. 

A clean paper that prints the news of the world, and aly 


many features appealing especially to women, can reach 
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Carried in 1908 more Automobile Advertising, display 
and classified, than any other Chicago paper. 


A Total of 288,884 Agate Lines 


Carried in 1908 more Summer and Winter Resort Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago paper. 


A Total of 208,971 Agate Lines 


Carried in 1908 more display School and College 
Advertising than 





any other Chicago 





THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
CARRIED IN 1908 MORE AUTO- 
MOBILE ADVERTISING THAN 
ANY OTHER CHICAGO PAPER. 
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THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
PUBLISHED DECEMBER 27, 1908, 
THE LARGEST WINTER RESORT 
SECTION EVER PUBLISHED BY 





7 
ality ANY CHICAGO PAPER. 








both the man and his wife. When such a paper achieves 
a great home circulation it excels any other advertising 


medium in existence. 


A marked example of this kind of success is The 


Chicago Record-Herald. 
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These are notable gains, showing a quality of circulation 
that brings results among the classes that are able to 
buy. The Chicago Record-Herald gained in December, 
1908, over December, 1907, 


42,607 Agate Lines of General Display 
Advertising 


Its nearest competitor in the same period gained 10,695 
display lines ; other Chicago morning papers show a loss. 
The Chicago Record-Herald thoroughly covers the buy- 
ing classes of Chicago and the Middle West; its 
circulation and ad- 





vertising books are 





open to all adver- 
tisers at all times; 
its use brings the 
results you are look- 
ing for. 





THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
CARRIED IN 19088 MORE DISPLAY 
SCHOOL, ADVERTISING THAN 
ANY OTHER CHICAGO PAPER. 
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BEECHAM’S—THE BIGGEST 
PILL CAMPAIGN IN THE 
WORLD. 





A VIGOROUS AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 
IN A THOUSAND NEWSPAPERS— 
STRONG COPY AS A WEAPON 
AGAINST SUBSTITUTION — IN- 
CREASED APPROPRIATION AS VOL- 
UME OF SALES STEADILY GROWS— 
PROBABLY THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
ADVERTISER. 


Climb the Alps, and what are 
you likely to see? 

An ad for Beecham’s Pills. 

Dodge into the African jungle 
until you get stuck, and what will 
you still see? Ditto. 

Thomas Beecham gets nearer to 
a personification of Britain’s 
proud, immortal phrase, “The sun 
never sets,” etc., than anybody 
else. He is probably the only man 
in the world upon whose name the 
sun never sets. How can it, poor 
thing, when there are ads for 
Beecham’s in Egypt, India, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, Canada, America, 
Ireland, Scotland, England, and 
all over the face of Europe? 

In plain words, Beecham has 
taught the world to take pills, and 
he has kept at it so long and so 
ably that the world probably 
couldn’t make a proper revolution 
on its axis without Beecham’s. 

At least so it would seem to 
anybody who is in a drug store 
when a Beechamite comes in for 
his inevitable box. Watch the 
druggist trv to wean the Beech- 
amite in favor of one of our 
American articles on which there 
is more profit. See the patron 
refuse—gently at first, but immov- 
able as Gibraltar. The substi- 
tuting druggist doesn’t compre- 
hend what he’s trying to do 
Wean a man from his Beecham’s? 


“Poor mortal man, that bold- 
ly measures strength against 
the tides of time.” 


The druggist cannot fathom the 
deep-rooted psychological habit of 
years. Every repeated act forges 
a chain of habit—what can one 
druggist, in five minutes’ time, do 
in the face of twenty-five years of 
advertising, pill-buying and pill- 
using? Beecham’s has become to 





thousands a quality as undebatable 
as Shakespeare’s, and as unri- 
valled. 

American advertisers are so ac- 
customed to think that they have 
a monopoly of great advertising 
names that they are likely to for- 
get a wonderful advertiser like 
Thomas Beecham. 

This whole broad country over 
has very few, or none, such large 
advertisers as Beecham. In no 
advertising property known to the 
world is the tremendous accumu- 
lative effect of advertising better 
illustrated than in the universally 
known Beecham’s Pills. 

It is very probable that Thomas 
Beecham spends more money for 
advertising than any other man in 
the world. Mr. Beecham expects 
to spend in this country alone 
within a few years one-half a mil- 
lion dollars annually, if sales keen 
growing as rapidly as in the past. 
One-half a million dollars is a 
huge sum for advertising, even in 
America, and yet it represents but 
a part of his total expenditure 
throughout the rest of the world. 

The significant part of Mr. 
Beecham’s advertising is that he 
has built a name which is simply 
inestimable in trade-mark value, 
largely by means of newspaper 
advertising. Ever since he began 
to advertise, Beecham has given 
newspapers the largest share of 
his advertising appropriation. 
Throughout the length and 
breadth of the English-speaking 
world newspapers have printed 
innumerable ads for Beecham’s 
Pills and have given the name the 
larger part of the phenomenal 
value that it now has. 

At this moment the Beecham 
ads are being run in one thousand 
American newspapers, and since 
the time that this advertising was 
started, there have been literally 
many millions of insertions and 
literally many millions of dollars 
spent to make a market in Amer- 
ica. 

This market in America is 
highly gratifying to Mr. Beecham 
and is increasing so steadily and 
surely that it is impossible to mis- 
take the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign. So pleased is Mr. Beecham 
that he has already given his word 
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Would you give $50,000 
credit to a man unless he had a 
clean, concise commercial rating? 


Certainly not. 


Would you give a newspaper 
credit for 50,000 circulation un- 
less it had a clean, convincing 
rating in the Newspaper Direc- 
tories of authority. 

Why should your 

The Brooklyn Standard 
Union daily average circulation 
for 1908 was 52,286. This is 
proved by affidavit, and warranted 


by «A.A.A.” examination, and 
Rowell’s ««Guaranteed Star.” 


You can also write it in the 
contract. 


[Be sure of what you buy. | 
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to continue to steadily increase 
his advertising appropriation. 
Beecham’s Pills are sold mostly 
by druggists and, of course, have 
come into vigorous competition 
with American cathartics. Drug- 
gists have everywhere tried their 
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Strengthen the Digestion 


In bewes with fall directions 10c and 2B 


AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER AD. 














best to sell substitutes, upon which 
they make more profit, but it is a 
remarkable tribute to the power 
of advertising that the hold which 
the pills have attained upon the 
public, and _ the 
copy now being used, has been the 
most effective weapon against 
substitution. There is nothing 
wonderful about this at all—noth- 
ing but the tremendous grip which 
a long-continued, consistent and 
well-planned advertising campaign 
develops. You can’t beat a name 
that has the force of so many 
years’ advertising back of it, and 
is reinforced by such good copy 
at the present time. 

Beecham claims that he has 
been largely responsible for the 
“pill movement” in medicine, and 
away from many of the villainous 
old medicines which were former-: 
ly used. In fact, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the American 
medicines, which contained so 
large and harmful percentages of 
alcohol, have received their well- 
deserved set-back, while his pills 
were unassailable—they contain 
no alcohol, of course. The Morse 
International Agency, advertising 
agents for Beecham’s, know the 
value of strong copy as a weapon 
against substitution and have used 
it most effectively. Their latest 
series is even more than ordinar- 
ily strong and results have proved 
that copy is the vital handle to 
the substitution problem. 
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Yet the copy used is unusual 
in the sense that it has always 
been consistently dignified and 
has never attempted to the small- 
est degree to be smart or personal 
or over-aggressive. Mr. Beecham 
steadfastly refuses to print any 
so-called “snappy” copy —and 
points to American failures as ob- 
ject lessons against what he calls 
the “smart Alec” style. Mr, 
Beecham is different from many 
Englishmen, who can’t understand 
America. He has shown broad 
discernment in understanding the 
temperamental and other differ- 
ences in American as contrasted 
with English advertising. The 
most frequently used copy in the 
British Empire is radically differ- 
ent from the most frequently used 
American ads. In Britain not 
much copy is used, and general 
publicity and pictures is perhaps 
the predominating note, the ac- 
companying all-picture ads occu- 
pying full pages in the London 
papers. 

A typical piece of Beecham 
European advertising is a sign- 
beard on the line between Eng- 














AS THEY ARE IN BRITAIN. 





land and Scotland, one half of 
which is in England and the other 
half in Scotland. 


It reads: 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


THERE ARE SOME MEN 
who seem to feel superior to 


creating a good impression. 


They do not want to stoop so low as to go to the 
best hotel. They will not buy a hat or an um- 
brella that can get business. Their general idea 
is to bang their way into the market, succeed in 
their shirt-sleeves, as it were, and on the strength 
of the goods. 

Now, of course, if a man—say in New York, 
for instance,—has time to succeed in his shirt- 
sleeves, there is no objection to it. The idea of 
having as one’s address the best hotel, or in writ- 
ing one’s business on the best paper, is not that a 
man could not succeed in his shirt-sleeves, if he 
set out to, but that he hasn’t time. He gets little 
things out of the way and proceeds to business. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water-Mark” 








; aie 
is used by people who know. Pas IN 
ey 4 \ 
As (do % 
You should have the Book of Specimens, Danny s }) re 
which shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND in \CN rat / 
white and fourteen colors, made up into letter- 
heads and other business forms as actually 
used by prominent houses. Write us on your 
letterhead. 


\ 3 € ¥76) se. j 
Xe, OND 


. Stepney? 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY” 
“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 
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BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Scotland England 
Good in both countries 


In fact, Mr. Beecham is known 
in Europe as a master of unusual, 
odd advertising, but in this coun- 
try he has been quite consistently 
a user of much copy. 

That this copy has been effective 
no one can deny who looks at the 
American sales sheets for Beech- 
am’s. 

As a sample of the analysis 
which is made of American condi- 
tions, the American advertising 
agents have ferreted out the fact 
that Beecham’s sells most heavily 
in the most active sections of the 
country; that is, it sells in manu- 
facturing towns and cities, and 
wherever there is exceptional 
commercial activity. Some cities, 
all more or less alike in the state 
of their activity, show a lower 
ratio of sales than other cities 
where there are many factories 
and much business hustle. 

Explain this fact psychologi- 
cally or any other way, yet it re- 
mains true. For instance, in Pitts- 
burg some of the largest triple- 
column ads of the series have 
been run because it is an excep- 
tional market. Other new mar- 
kéts are constantly being opened 
up and the volume of sales is rap- 
idly increasing. 

The general idea behind the 
favoritism to newspapers is that 
they afford concentrated local in- 
terest. But Beecham also uses 
much magazine space and in no 
way deprecates the value of mag- 
azine advertising. If he can be 
said:-to show favoritism it is ra- 
ther.in favor of publications, as 
compared with other advertising 
mediums, than that he has exclu- 
sive favorites among the publica- 
tions. % 

At any rate, Thomas Beecham 
is undoubtedly one of the world’s 
great advertising figures and has 
shown great acumen in building 
up his business. As long ago as 
twenty-five years he began an ag- 
gressive campaign in America, and 
for some years after that was per- 
fectly satisfied to operate at a loss 
because he was wise enough to 


INK. 





see that the money he was spend- 
ing for advertising in America 
was by no means lost, but was 
laying an invisible foundation for 
a superstructure which is now 
yielding him immense profit. It 
has not been so many years ago 
that he began to reach “velvet” on 
his American advertising, but, ac- 
cording to the true and unvarying 
mathematical ratio, that “velvet” 
is now increasing at a rate which 
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is rapidly wiping out its debt to 
his original investment. 

Beecham’s Pills has weathered 
many storms and fads, and always 
seems to come out the stronger. 
It has been knocked in this coun- 
try as harmful, but nothing has 
been proved, and Beecham’s con- 
tinues to be solid with the great 
mass of the public. In England, 
it is an actual fact, testified to by 
the American agents, that the 
British soldier is required to have 
Beecham’s in his knapsack as a 
part of his regulation equipment! 

Beecham’s Pills are manufac- 
tured in this country for the trade 
here. Canada also has a factory, 
and of course Canada has a very 
large trade. 

It looks as though Beecham has 
come to America to stay. 
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Why It’s Impossible 
To Advertise Ourselves 





UR relations with our 

customers are as con- 

fidential as those 
existing between a _ lawyer 
and his clients. 

Consequently, it is impos- 
sible for us to advertise 
ourselves. 

Because we _ could _ not 
exploit ourselves successfully 
without advertising the suc- 
cesses accomplished by our 
clients. 


We could not advertise 
ourselves without calling at- 
tention to the advantages of 
securing the services of the 
agency which had such con- 
spicuous advertising successes 
to draw upon. We should 
also have to tell of the 
methods used in producing 
successful results. And, inci- 
dentally, tell a great deal 
more about our clients’ busi- 
ness than we have a right to, 
even in the advocacy of our 
own cause, 

For nearly sixty years the 
Morse International Agency 
has been serving the interests 
of many of the greatest 
advertisers in the world. 
During this time we have 
developed from the ranks of 
small producers, advertisers 


whose goods are_ to-day 
advertised and sold the world 
over. 

No other advertising agency 
has had such an extended 
business experience, nor has 
any other agency retained so 
many clients who have 
advertised so constantly and 
with such consistent success. 

We have expended millions 
of dollars with the news- 
papers and magazines, together 
with other forms of publicity. 

The Morse International 
Agency has a wonderful pres- 
tige,, and during its life has 
paid more money to the pub- 
lishers of this country than 
any other one agency. 

This is due in part to the 
length of time that we have 
been in business, and to the 
tremendous volume of adver- 
tising that we have executed. 

No account too small for 
us to handle, for the small 
advertiser can be built up. 
No account too large for us 
to handle. There are no lim- 
itations in our service and 
equipment. If your proposi- 
tion has merit, and you have 
the faith essential to its suc- 
cessful exploitation, let us 
send our representative to see 
you. Write us. 





Morse International Agency 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
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MANY NEWSPAPER EDIT- 
ORS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE YEAR 1908 IS NOTABLE FOR 
THE LARGE NUMBER OF EDITORS 
AND PUBLISHERS WHO HAVE BEEN 
ACTIVE IN MANAGING POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS, SECURING OFFICES 
AND CRUSADING FOR REFORMS— 
SPLENDID PUBLIC SERVICES PER- 
FORMED BY NEWSPAPER MEN. 


By J. George Frederick. 

When it comes to twins—who 
knows a better pair than politics 
and printers’ ink? 

A big man at Washington not 
so long ago turned to a well- 
known Washington correspondent 
and said, in a tone of suppressed 
importance, “Shall I tell you a 
great state secret?” The corre- 
spondent looked impressed, and 
asked for information eagerly. 
The great man whispered into the 
correspondent’s ear, “This coun- 
try is governed by printers’ ink.” 

There you are. The cat is out 
of the bag. 

Now, when you stop to think of 
it, you can scarcely conjure up a 
name in the public eye which 
hasn't the trade-mark of print- 
ers’ ink on it. Some of those 
you can think of who have not 
heretofore been connected with 
publishing, are going to seize the 
quill and the ink roller, as soon 
as they can; and others who are 
hoping to be in the public eye are 
planning to get there via the inky 
road. 

As a matter of plain fact, the 
newspaper is the real political 
platform of this country, and every 
man in public affairs knows it, and 
every man in the editorial chair 
has realized it by the lift that his 
chair has been to him in the pub- 
lic eye. 

If there ever was the shadow 
of a doubt about this, it has been 
dispelled by the presidential cam- 
paign of the past year, and the 
drift of public affairs in general. 
Editors ran for office, editors man- 
aged the campaigns, editors fought 
for reforms, editors put the gin- 
ger into the campaigns. Yes, edi- 
tors were very thick even among 
the defeated hosts in the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after! 











In no year, probably, in Ameri. 
can history have editors been 
as prominent in public affairs as 
in the year of 1908, in both state 
and national politics. 

The most prominent editor dur- 
ing the year has no doubt been 
Norman E. Mack, of the Buffalo 
Times, who by his leadership of 
the Democratic campaign has 
made himself the logical leader of 
the Democratic party machinery, 
Those who appreciate a good fight 
in the face of overwhelming odds, 
and who saw Mr. Mack working 
in his Hoffman House headquar- 
ters last fall, will appreciate what 
a fighting editor can do in politics, 
Mr. Mack’s fight was splendidly 
organized, and the comprehensive 
training of a newspaper man never 
showed itself to more effect than 
in his losing fight to put Bryan in 
the White House. 

That Mr. Mack appreciated the 
tremendous power of the press is 
shown by the fact that he organ- 
ized a big advisory committee of 
newspaper editors and publishers 
under his command. 

Like a wise man, he appointed 
the venerable Col. Henry Watter- 
son, of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, chairman of the Press 
Committee of Advisement. There 
is no man in the United States 
more venerated and respected by 
both parties than the famous Col. 
Watterson. When he spoke in 
Carnegie Hall in New York last 
year he was given a real ovation 
by a full house, which was evi- 
dence of how a good man can 
win popular regard through 
printers’ ink and fearless speech. 


Of course, a review of the part 
of editors in the National Demo- 
cratic campaign would be very in- 
complete without referring to the 
striking services of Herman Rid- 
der, publisher of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung. Mr. Ridder is re- 
garded by many to be one of our 
leading American men. From the 
time he so successfully engineered 
the American reception to Prince 
Henry, to his effective services as 
Treasurer of the Democratic Com- 
mittee he has been much in the 
public eye. His part in the fight 
against the Paper Trust was nota- 
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$178,400,000 


Is Being Spent By the 
Farmers of Wisconsin 


So says the U. S. Government. This sum would buy— 


IAN PIRBOR. Sb? 555 we 6.56 s:0 5 tlie ce deee pees $250.00 each, or 
Se MND SIT OS BE <5 6 3d Sioa le sino oa ghainrave's 10.00 each, or 
MeN PRIN HES iain a os bo have a ees a resicade 20.00 each, or 
7r.200,000 Food Choppers ats. .....6066.00000 2.50 each, etc. 


And this is the class of goods it will be spent on. For in Wiscon- 
sin the farmer’s income is practically a net income. In 80% of the 
cases he owns his own farm and aside from a few dollars for taxes 
and incidentals his earnings go for clothing, furniture, package goods 
and other advertisable goods. 

Now one one-thousandth of this money diverted by intelligent ad- 
vertising into the coffers of any manufacturer would strain his facto- 
ry’s capacity and buy “Automobile for the baby.” 

But the only way to reach this buying power is through the state 
farm papers. Not 10% of the farmers of Wisconsin read any “na- 
tional” farm paper; not 5% read any one magazine, while less than 
19% are reached by all the magazines combined. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
THE GREATEST STATE PAPER 


is read, and read thoroughly, by 54,000 of the state’s best farmers 
every week. It goes into the most prosperous (one out of every three) 
farmers’ homes, thus covering 1-6 of the state’s total population. It 
carries your story to people who will read it, who read it receptively, 
who have the money to buy if you interest them and the faith in their 
paper to accept anything that appears in its pages as truth. 

These are the reasons why advertisers who use our columns re- 


port that 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


SELLS GOODS DIRECT OR 
THROUGH THE DEALER 


May we show you how small a percentage of your appropriation 
it will take to get in touch with Wisconsin’s greatest buying power— 
her prosperous farmers; how little money will put your story into 
1-6 of Wisconsin’s homes through 9-10 of her post-offices? The in- 
quiry will mean no obligation and it may be the means of greatly 
increasing your year’s profits and extending your trade into new terri- 
tory. All we want is to give you the facts about the field and the 
medium, that you may decide on the possibilities. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative, Eastern Representat‘ve 
1736 Virst Nat'l Bank Building, Chicago 725 Temple Court, New York City 
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NORMAN 


Publisher of the Buffalo Times, 











E. MACK 


and Chairman of the Democratic 


National Committee. 


ble and widely appreciated. He 
is a man of large attainments and 
thorough public spirit. 

Some people say that the clev- 
erest work on a National Commit- 
tee was done by Josephus Daniels, 
publisher of the Raleigh, N. C.,, 
News & Observer, who had charge 
of the press work and a good many 
other things, too. 

Col. Robert Ewing, of the New 
Orleans Daily States, was a prom- 
inent member of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

On the Democratic Press Com- 
mittee were the following able 
newspaper publishers: 


Alabama—Birmingham Age-Herald, E. 
W. Barrett; Montgomery Advertiser, W. 
W. Screws and F. P. Giass. 

Arkansas—Little Rock Democrat, Clio 
Harper. 

Colorado—Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, T. H. Patterson. 

Connecticut—Hartford Times, W. O. 
Burr; New Haven Union, Alexander 
Troup. 

Georgia—Atlanta Constitution, Clark 
Howell. 

Kentucky—Lexington Herald, Desha 


. Breckinridge. 


Louisiana—New  Or'eans Picayune, 
Thomas E. Davis; New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, Page M. Baker. 

Maine—Portland Argus, Thomas E. 
Calvert. 

Massachusetts—Boston Globe, Charles 
H. Taylor; Lowell Sun, John H. Har- 
rington. 
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Michigan—Grand Rapids News, J. W. 
Hunter. eer. 
Mississippi—Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 
R. H. Henry, 

tiesouri-- Kansas City Post, B. J. 
Sheridan; St. Louis Republic, Charles 
W. Knapp. 

Montana—Helena Independent, John 
$. M. Neill. — 

Nebraska—Omaha World-Herald, Gil- 
bert M. Hitchcock. 

North Carolina—Charlotte Observer, 
J. PB. Caldwell. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
Roy E. Stafford. 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia Record, 
Theodore Wright; Pittsburg Post, Albert 
Barr. 

South Carolina—Columbia State, A. 
E. Gonzalez; Charleston News ar 
Courier, J. C. Hemphill. 
Tennessee—Chattanooga plows, j. C. 
Rice; Knoxville Sentinel, G. ‘Milton; 
Nashville American, Charles *L Slack. 


But Mr. Mack did not stop at 
this committee in surrounding 
himself with newspaper men. He 
also sought newspaper men for his 
financial advisement. Governor 
Charles N. Haskell, of the Musko- 
gee, Okla, Zribune, who was 
Treasurer (until another editor 
bombarded him c :!) and Alex- 
ander Troup, publisher of the New 
Haven Union; C. A. Towne, of 
the Scranton Tribune, and W. B. 
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Haldeman, of the Louisville Times 
were on the Finance Committee. 

Possibly the most picturesque 
and striking contribution the pub- 
lishing field made to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was 
Urey Woodson, of the Owensboro, 
Ky., Times, who was Messenger 
and Secretary to the National 
Committee. Mr. Woodson exer- 
cised his newspaper wits and 
coined most of the striking cam- 
paign phrases used. 


You can thus see that the Demo- 
cratic campaign was largely run 
by editors and publishers—and let 
no one say that the Democratic 
defeat throws any discredit on 
their efforts. 


This group of newspaper men 
is but a drop in the bucket to 
the other newspaper men who 
figured in public affairs and na- 
tional and local politics during the 
past year. For instance, up in 
Wisconsin two editors made a 
spectacular run against each 
other for the United States 
Senatorship. Melvin A. Hoyt, 
editor of the Milwaukee Daily 
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News, and Isaac Stephenson, 
principal owner of the Milwaukee 
Free Press, were the contestants, 
and a merry fight they had! 

Up in New Hampshire Berham 
Ellis, publisher of the Keene, 
N. H., Sentinel, made a good fight 
for renomination and election as 
Governor. The candidacy of C. 
P. Taft, publisher of the Cincin- 
nati Times Star, and brother of 
The Smiling One, is a matter ot 
national note, 
and his retire- 
ment from the 
field is in no 
sense a_ reflec- 
tion on his 
strength and 
popularity. 

In Republi- 
can national 
politics editors 
are no less 
prominent than 
in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. 
Chairman 
Hitchcock had 
on his Commit- 
tee a harge 
number of 
bright young 
newspaper men, 
chief among 
whom were 
Mr. Oulahan, a 
well known 
correspondent. 
On the Nation- 
al Committee 
was Victor 
Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee, another very able 
newspaper man. 

One of President-elect Taft’s 
most valued advisers was E. A. 
Van Valkenburg, editor of the 
Philadelphia North American. 
Mr. Van Valkenburg was fre- 
quently called to Hot Springs to 
deliberate over political matters, 
and in Philadelphia politics and 
State reform Mr. Van Valken- 
burg has taken a leading and pub- 
lic-spirited part. His paper is a 
striking example of the newer 
journalism and what it can do for 
civic reform. 

One of the most prominent po- 
litical chiefs in the most promi- 
nent Republican State, New York, 
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was William Barnes, Jr., publisher 
of the Albany Journal, who has 
often been called into consultation 
with the President. 

General Felix Agnus, who has 
edited the Baltimore American s0 
auspiciously, came very close in- 
deed to being Vice-President of 
the United States. Had he not 
been born in France he would un- 
doubtedly have become our Vice- 
President. Such is fortune! 

Of course, 
when one speaks 
of editors in 
politics, one of 
the very first 
that suggests 
himself is Will- 
iam R. Hearst. 
He of all men 
is an example 
of the power of 
printers’ ink in 
politics. With 
his string of 
newspapers 
reaching from 
the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, he 
has a public 
platform great- 
er than any 
other man_be- 
fore the public. 
That he used it 
to very strik- 
ing effect is now 
history. With- 
out him the po- 
litical campaign 
would have been 
like a meeting 
of the church sewing society. 

Associated with Mr. Hearst, and 
running side by side with him on 
the presidential ticket, was John 
Temple Graves, formerly of the 
Atlanta Georgian, now editor-in- 
chief of the New York American. 
You see, Mr. Hearst recognizes 
the power of editors, and the bat- 
tery of himself, Graves and Arthur 
Brisbane is certainly strong enough 
to make holes in the ramparts 
wherever he directs his guns. 

But the country was full of ed- 
itors entering politics during the 
past year. There is George T. 
Oliver, business manager of the 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times and the 
Chronicle-Telegraph, and Col. 
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.Who is producing the best 
fac-simile letter in New 
York—the letter which 
looks like typewriting ? 


Ask Tiffany & Company 

Ask Aeolian Company 

Ask United Cigar Stores Company 
Ask Hamburg-American Line 

Ask Curtis Publishing Company 
Ask The Century Company 

Ask Everybody’s Magazine 

Ask Frank A. Munsey Company 
Ask American Real Estate Company 
Ask Redmond & Company 

Ask Spencer Trask & Company 
Ask N. W. Halsey & Company 
Ask the Superintendent of Mails 


Our letters must come pretty close to actual 
typewriting when the New York Post-Office de- 
clined to accept them for mailing as third-class 
matter without a signed statement from us that 
they were not individually typewritten, but were 
produced in quantities on our Typewriter Press. 


But you are the best judge of a good letter. 
We will be glad to mail you samples and let the 
work speak for itself. 


American Letter Company 


Patentees and sole operators of the Typewriter Press 


64, 66 and 68 Fulton Street -: New York 
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Charles A. Rook, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
who are both favored contestants 
for the United States Senatorship ; 
Col. Richard C. Kerens, of the 
German-American Newspaper As- 
sociation, St. Louis, was also a 
prominent candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Charles [£. White, political 
editor of the New York Tribune, 
also put up a strong fight for 
nomination to Congress; Edward 
H. Butler, of the Buffalo News, 
was prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for Senator to succeed 
Platt; William Berri, proprietor 
of the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
was prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for Governor of New 
York; Willard A. Warman, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Journal, was a 
likely candidate for the Illinois 
Legislature. 

Among the Congressmen elected 
were Gilbert M. Hitchcock, pro- 
prietor of the wumaha Woprld- 
Herald; James M. Cox, proprietor 
of the Dayton (O.) News; Victor 
Murdock, publisher of the Wichita 
Eagle, and Colin M. Selph, of St. 
Louis, formerly of the Post-Dis- 
patch of that city, and later busi- 
ness manager of the Kansas City 
Times. 

And 30 the story runs on—it 
would make an interminable list 
to try to enumerate all the editors 
and publishers who ran for State 
Legislatures and other local of- 
fices. Louis Ralston, for instance, 
auditor of the Cleveland News, 
struck out for the County auditor- 
ship. The new United States Sen- 
ator from Michigan, William Al- 
den Smith, is an editor of long 
standing and a widely known 
newspaper man who has stood for 
progressive politics. 

In fact, the most significant part 
of the mixing up of editors with 
politics has been that they have 
been the leading forces in civic 
reform. Martin Glynn, publisher 
of the Albany Times-Union and 
Comptroller of the State, has a 
splendid record as a _ co-laborer 
with Hughes in working out clean 
politics in New York State. 

Arthur Capper, publisher of the 
Topeka Capital and farm and 
home papers, was a delegate to 
the National Republican Conven- 
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can leader in his State. 

Governor Hoch, of Kansas, has 
confided to his friends that he has 
heard and obeyed the call of print- 
ers’ ink once more and is going to 
become an editor again. His sery- 
ice for clean government in Kan- 
sas was a notable one and un- 
doubtedly his career as a journal- 
ist will not be less so. 

Then there is “Lafe” Young, 
publisher of the Des Moines Capi- 
tal, who most certainly is a shin- 
ing example of how printers’ ink 
can endear an able man to the 
hearts of not only the people of 
his State but elsewhere. Not only 
the men of Iowa, but the women 
and children also know Lafe 
Young, and Iowa has been much 
the gainer for his services in her 
behalf. He has been prominently 
mentioned as a possible candidate 
for the new presidential cabinet, 
the Agricultural portfolio. 

Another man who has a big 
name on the Pacific Coast, and 
who has done much for the West, 
is Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Jimes. 
Medill McCormick, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has also won plau- 
dits for his progressive journalism 
and his part in the traction fight. 
The Tribune maintains a number 
of splendid charities. 

Not everybody knows it, but 
Governor Johnson, whom many 
people believe will be the next 
Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, was formerly publisher of 
the St. Peter Tribune and fully 
appreciates the power of printers’ 
ink. The St. Paul News was very 
prominent in helping elect him. 

We must not forget an equally 
prominent national figure, Ex- 
Senator La _ Follette, who last 
week began the publication at 
Madison, Wis., of a weekly paper 
called La Follette’s Magazine. 

There are some editors who 
have achieved fame in another po- 
litical direction—thrust upon them 
by our receding wielder of the big 
stick at Washington. Delavan 
Smith, of the Indianapolis News, 
and William Laffan, of the New 
York Sun, as well as Joseph Pul- 
itzer, of the New York World, 
leaped into instant and abiding fame 
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when the President scourged them 
with his cat-o’-nine-tails from the 
White House. 

William F. Conners, publisher 
of the Buffalo Courier and a pow- 
erful leader in New York State 
in politics, must certainly not be 
left from our list, nor should we 
forget that Whitelaw Reid, our 
most important ambassador, is also 
the head of the New York Tribune 
and lends a peculiar lustre and dig- 
nity to the newspaper profession. 

Several newspapers have been 
very prominent in public welfare 
in many ways. The New Orleans 
Item, which was taken over dur- 
ing this year by James Thom- 
son and Fred I. Thompson—the 
latter formerly of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal—has made a 
very determined fight to com- 
pel the racetracks to obey the 
law. So persistently and ably 
was this fight conducted that Ar- 
thur Brisbane made it the subject 
of a New York Journal editorial. 
The New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat has fought the liquor and 
race-track interests so hard that 
it has been severely boycotted, 
and the U. S. Court has ordered 
an investigation into the actions 
of its enemies. 

A great many other newspapers 
have done splendid public service 
in fighting for temperance reform 
during the past year’s remarkable 
temperance victories. Edward B. 
Noyes, in his Chicago Record- 


Herald, fought for observance 
of the saloon laws, in the 
face of enormous and_ con- 


certed advertising pressure from 
liquor advertisers. William Mc- 
Cormick, editor and publisher of 
the Reading (Pa.) Herald, also 
made a strong fight for the tem- 
perance reform, and has very vig- 
orously fought for local reforms. 
The Philadelphia North American 
during the last year made a great 
fight for local option for Pennsyl- 
vania, greatly advancing the cause. 

Perhaps the best examples of 
newspapers fighting for public 
welfare and reform has been illus- 
trated in the past year by the San 
Francisco Bulletin, and the Call. 
The Bulletin, from the very start 
of the graft investigations and 
prosecutions, supported the cam- 
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paign fully and aggressively. <A 
tremendous amount of pressure, 
financial, advertising and _ social, 
was brought to bear upon it, to 
secure a “hush,” but the Bulletin 
went straight on. Soon the Call 
joined the ranks of reform, and 
much invaluable public service was 
rendered by these two papers. 

The Louisville Herald, the only 
Republican paper in the tradi- 
tionally Democratic State of Ken- 
tucky, made a most plucky fight 
during the past year, and was a 
prime factor in the unprecedented 
success—the election of the whole 
Republican ticket. 

In Canada, an interesting news- 
paper event of the past year was 
the knighting of Hugh Graham, 
publisher of the Montreal Star, 
the great leading Canadian paper. 
Sir Hugh Graham has been an ac- 
tive force for public welfare in 
Canada, and is one of the Domin- 
ion’s most important men. 

Horace White, former editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, and later 
associate editor of the New York 
Post, has recently been selected by 
Governor Hughes, of New York, 
to head the commission to probe 
Wall Street. 

Many other newspaper editors 
and publishers have been elected 
to the State Legislatures and other 
political offices in the past year. 
Thus do the newspaper presses and’ 
the wheels of government run 
side by side! 


TEXAS RICE FARMERS TO 
ADVERTISE RICE AS A 
FOOD. 


The Texas and Louisiana rice 
farmers held a large convention 
at Houston, January sth, and de- 
cided to pool their surplus of rice, 
issue stock for it, and then mill 
and package and label the rice in 
one, two and four-pound packages 
and advertise and market it. At- 
tractive recipes to use rice will 
be put in the packages, and sam- 
ples given, away. An advertis- 
ing campaign is planned to edu- 
cate people to the value of rice 
as a food and thereby increase 
consumption. J. Van Tyne, of 
Port Arthur, Texas, was appoint- 
ed chairman of the committee. 
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$100,000,000 Wasted 





On Ads That Never Pay 





We estimate that every year 
is wasted $100,000,000 on ads 
that should never run. 


That $125,000,000 is being 
spent annually to accomplish 
what $25,000,000 should do. 


If such ads were put to com- 
parative test, they would all be 
discarded. And each would 
teach a lesson which one never 
could forget. 


That is why we pay such re- 
markable salaries to members of 
our Copy Staff. One of these 
writers receives $1,000 per week. 


Yet we have known these 
men to make, in one month, for 
one client, more than all of the 
writers make in a year. 


The Many-Man Power 





We employ on our Copy Staff 
the ablest men we know. We 
have picked them out, in the 
course of years, by the brilliant 
results we have seen them ac- 
complish. 


No one else pays for such 
talent what we pay. So we at- 
tract here the very best in the 
field. 


Then, in this vortex of adver- 
tising—this school of a myriad 
experiences—these men multiply 
their powers. 


Yet we never permit any one 


of these men to work out a: 


campaign alone. There is too 
much at stake. 


One man can’t know all the 
pitfalls. One man has limited 
knowledge, limited ideas and 
experience. And no one man 
can average human nature. 


Our Advisory Boards 


So these men. meet in Ad- 
visory Boards to work out the 
campaigns we take up. 





Our two Boards—in New 
York and Chicago—consist of 
twenty-eight men. Each has a 
record of unusual success. Each 
is a master of advertising. 


And all of them are learning, 
all the time, from scores of new 
undertakings. 


This body of men forms the 
ablest advertising corps ever 
brought into existence. 


One duty of these Boards is 
to pass judgment on advertis- 
ing problems submitted. They 
are glad to consider, without 
charge or obligation, any. ques- 
tion you desire to submit. 


They will tell you what is 
possible and what is impossible 
so far as men can know. 
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Why We Succeed 





Then these men in conference 
work out the campaigns of our 
clients. Methods, plans and 
copy—all the problems of sell- 
ing and advertising—are all de- 
cided here. 

Each brings to bear a wealth 
of experience. Each one con- 
tributes ideas. And they do 
not finish until the campaign 
appears to be irresistible. 

That is why we succeed. That 
is why we have grown, through 
the growth of our clients, to 
our present enormous propor- 
tions. 

Thus we make one ‘dollar, 
often, do the work of ten. Thus 
we develop, for every client, all 
of his possibilities. 

Back of these men we employ 
more than 200 people, each one 
of them skilled in some depart- 
ment of advertising. 


No Extra Charge 


This incomparable _ service 
costs the price of the common- 
place. We handle advertising 
on the usual agent’s commis- 
sion. 

We multiply results to multi- 
ply advertising. We create suc- 
cesses because successes ex- 
pand. And our revenue comes 
through expansion. 


We spend on copy what other 
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great agencies spend on solicit- 
ing, and we consider it better 
spent. 


Before we had _ Advisory 
Boards, too many campaigns 
failed to bring back their cost. 
Other. agents have the same ex- 
perience still. 


Now our failures are so rare, 
and our successes so great, that 
our business has multiplied 
many times over. 


So we need to charge noth- 
ing extra. We can better af- 
ford to keep accounts than to 
kill them. 


The service which pays our 
clients best is the service that 
best pays us. 


We have written a book 
about this New Way—a book 
that tells what it has done. 
Every man who spends a dollar 
in advertising owes to himself 
its perusal. The book itself is 
a brilliant example of our ad- 
vertising powers. Please send 
this coupon for it. 





A Reminder 


To send to Lord & Thomas, New York 
or Chicago, for their book, “The New 
Way in Advertising.” 

















Please state name, address and business. Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. H 








LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE CHICAGO 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. AND OUTDOOR Trude Building 
Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 67 Wabash Ave. 
ADVERTISING 


Both our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are 
connected by two private telegraph wires. Thus they operate as though all 
men in both offices were under a single roof. Address the office nearest you. 
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The Griddle 


“ There's nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
avor of good meat.””—Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 














Some days previous to the date 
of this issue of Printers’ Ink, the 
telephone announced that this was 
to be an Annual Review number, 
and added, in a peremptory tone, 
certain admonitions which were 
evidently intended to be highly 
stimulative. I gather that a little 
blithesome, care-free reviewing is 
expected in this department. Very 


well. 
* * » 


Let us begin at the top. 

The President of the United 
States, much encouraged by the in- 
stant manifestations of unalloyed 
delight which greeted the publica- 
tion of that dainty little classic be- 
ginning 

“Dear Mariah” 
Uraliah,” 


has gone down the line of perfidi- 
ous and meretricious prevaricators 
until, at the close of the year just 
past, he got around to the sad case 
of the newspapers. To say that he 
shocked and grieved the universe 
when he announced his great dis- 
covery that newspapers sometimes 
do tricks with the truth is to put it 
mildly. 

It is much to be regretted that 
he hasn’t at least eight or twelve 
more years to serve, for it is plain 
to the dullest intellect that his great 
work has but just begun. So far, 
he has dealt chiefly with staid and 
more or less turgid newspapers 
which, if they lie at all, must of 
necessity do so dully and uninter- 
estingly. It would be a joy to see 
what Mr. Roosevelt would do to 
those papers whose 9 a. m. pale 
green evening editions completely 
refute everything that appeared in 
the 6 a. m. lavender evening edi- 
tions. 

Judge, too, how the feathers 
would fly if he ever got around to 
the auditor up in Room 703 who 
easily figures it out that an em- 
bryo Greeley or Dana has only 


$18.40 coming on a payday, the in- 
genious newspaper men who re- 
port Harlem society from the 
soda fountain in Perry’s and Max 
Brill’s, and the journalists who 
solemnly swear to pay back that 
two dollars on Tuesday night! 
Must we miss all this? He 
would surely get ’em if we gave 


him time. 
* * 


A quick survey of foreign lands 
reveals many events of deep in- 
terest and concern. These will 
be done to death by more able 
reviewers, but there is one inci- 
dent which may well be touched 
upon here. I refer to the osten- 
tatious mounting of the water 
wagon by the Kaiser. This might 
seem a negligible and purely per- 
sonal circumstance, but it so hap- 
pens that Wilhelm vaulted aboard 
the ancient and honorable vehi- 
cle with a vigor and a vehemence 
which reduced it to shreds and 
splinters, and put it permanently 
out of commission. For this rea- 
son those who had fully intended 
to occupy a front seat on it during 
the present year will be compelled 
to hoof it along in their previous 
devious way. Many friends will 
doubtless desire to make a note 
of this. 

* % * 

Getting back to our own soil 
again, it is of some interest to 
note that a little bunch of labor 
leaders who couldn’t see why the 
courts had any right to prevent 
them from emphasizing their ar- 
guments with monkey wrenches 
and crowbars, are likely to spend 
some time in meditative seques- 
tration. The persistent rumor 
that they will be compelled to 
subsist entirely on Ghost’s Poast- 
ies during their incarceration is 
untrue. The Constitution forbids 
cruel and unusual punishments. 

The advertising business has 
had a quiet year. The literature 
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of publicity has been absolutely 
on the blink. In every previous 
year, since | can remember, at 
jeast one man who was raised 
from shipping clerk to advertis- 
ing manager of a salt works, or 
something of that kind, has, at 
the close of his sixth month on 
the job, given us a 400-page work 
on advertising. This did not hap- 
pen in 19c8, and we miss the re- 
discovery and ponderous recapit- 
ulation of those prime essentials 
of advertising which we learned 
when we were boys. Let fate be 
more kind in 1909, and raise up 
some new Columbus to point out 
to us the difference between a 
brass rule and a vignetted half- 
tone. 

The newspapers have had a 
fairly good year. The two next 
to the greatest American adver- 
tisers, ‘Com Lawson and Will 
Bryan, have occupied space tre- 
mendously and vociferously. They 
differ in one vital respect: Tom 
pays cash and Will pays in “t. f.” 
repeat orders. Will is much like 
the hired man who offered to 
work for his board, and added, in 
a burst of convincing enthusiasm, 
“And, by jinks, if you think I 
don’t earn it, I’ll stay longer.” 

The magazines have done much 
better than might be expected. 
They are likely to thrive as long 
as they can convince an adver- 
tiser who pays them $368.90 for a 
page and sells $369 worth of 
goods that he is doing fine. In 
most instances, however, the 
magazines failed to work as man- 
fully in the interests of the adver- 
tising world as they did in 1907. 
During that year, it will be re- 
membered, they vigorously vied 
with each other in an attempt to 
prove that all forms of American 
business were conducted in fla- 
grant and unscrupulous dishon- 
esty, and that most things we 
make were in sad need of chlor- 
ide of lime and formaldehyde. 
Maybe they’ll start it up again, 
scon. It helps a lot. 

x * * 


The men who produce advertis- 
ing have made tremendous strides 
during 1908. Their usefulness is 
becoming better understood and 
more highly appreciated. To 
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prove this it is simply necessary 
to cite the fact that the agency 
wage for copy writers has ad- 
vanced from $18.50 a week to 
$1,000, with the Elite Advertising 
Agency of Red Bank and The 
‘Lrans-Continental Agency of Elk- 
hart yet to hear from. Of course 
this isn’t much, but it’s a hopeful 
sign. 
*« x * 

Much attention to the things we 
eat and drink has characterized 
the past year. “The good Dr. 
Wiley has been active. He tried 
most earnestly to find out what 
whisky is, but seems to have 
failed, in which experience he by 
no means stands alone. Just now 
he has Benzoate of Soda on the 
mat, but there is an evident dis- 
position in some quarters to pry 
him loose. before he chokes the 
life out of it. 

The usual number of isms have 
lent interest to the food question, 
the most prominent and popular 
of which is Fletcherism. Reduced 
to plain terms, F.etcherism is mas- 
tication carried to excess. It is a 
very economical ism. When you 
have finished chewing your soup 
the prescribed number of times, 
it’s so late you have to go to bed, 
and the rest of your dinner can 
be put away and warmed over for 
your breakfast. Nursed along in 
this way, what was formerly con- 
sidered one square meal will last 
a week. Elbert Hubbard is quot- 
ed as saying that if you will 
Fletcherize a Martini, chewing 
e«ch sip exactly 87 times and per- 
mitting the olive to melt in your 
mouth, you won’t feel the need 
of further stimulant until about 
11 o'clock the next day. This 
sounds good, but there are those 
who will complain that Elbert 
ought to have: sprung the glad 
tidings a year sooner, when fif- 
teen cent pieces were so much 
scarcer than they are now. 

Food advertising has been vast 
in quantity, but the less said about 
it the better. There seems to be a 
general disposition to eliminate 
the use of words as much as pos- 
sible. This either means that 
most of the advertised foods are 
eaten by people who can’t read, 
or that there isn’t anything to say 
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about them. You can take your 
choice. 
i. oe. 

The tremendous outburst of 
socks that marked the close of 
the year helped to fatten the aver- 
age of the magazine men. There 
are not enough people in all the 
world to wear the socks that have 
been advertised during the last 
three months. All of them are 
warranted not to wear out—new 
socks on demand, if they do. So 
it would seem that if we all buy 
socks now, we need never buy 
any more—simply exchange them 
for new ones when we get tired 
of the pattern. This is fine for 
the consumer, but it might get 
on the nerves of the philanthropic 
manufacturer, after a while. 

Wm. Vogel & Son, of this city, 
have the heaviest kick coming to 
them of any advertiser in the 
land. For years and years they 
have been effectively using arrows 
to point out the features in their 
clothing illustrations to which 
they wished to direct attention. 
Nobody molested them until about 
six months ago, when, without a 
word of warning, the entire ad- 
vertising horizon suddenly bris- 
tled with Vogel arrows. They 
now point to everything, from the 
patent nipple on baby’s bottle to 
the rich satin upholstery in our 
cofins. All that is needed is a 
coat of green paint to make the 
whole surface of the advertising 
field look like a Wrigley’s Chew- 
ing Gum car card. Let up on the 
arrows, please. 


Most of our old friends in the 
magazines stood by us_ nobly 
throughout the year. The same 
young lady threatened every month 
to take the bath she must so sore- 
ly neeal by this time. Her sister 
is still on her knees, painting the 
floor and pretending that she 
likes the job. The girl with more 
hair than all the Sutherland Sis- 
ters combined still shampoos it 
lustily. The same old hunter bangs 
away hopefully at the same old 
flock of birds. The Sphinx is still 
with us, mute, but evidently think- 
ing things. The same old Santa 
Claus handed out everything from 
a shoehorn to a metal awning. 


The same immaculate youth con- 
templated the same mechanical 
cocktail. The Goddess of Lib. 
erty’s sales were 20 per cent, 
higher for 1908 than for any pre- 
vious year since she has been on 
the job. Bless their souls, how 
we should miss them all! 
cake we 

Medical advertising isn’t what 
it used to be. Once it was the 
most uplifting and _ entertaining 
feature of the American publica- 
tions, but since the magazines put 
the double cross on it, it has sort 
of faded away. I wonder why 
they did it. Some people say that 
it was pure self-interest—that in- 
valids are the heaviest readers of 
magazines, and that, if cured, they 
would probably stop-reading ’em, 
But I don’t believe that. 

Two good old stand-bys are 
still with us, though—the woman 
who is far too fat and the man 
who is yards too thin. The intel- 
ligent make-up man_ generally 
places them side by side. The 
makers of this class of goods have 
certainly got the thing down fine. 
In a day or two you can take off 
or put on as much flesh as you 
choose, which is a boon to the 
man who likes to puzzle his 
friends or is desirous of eluding 
the officers of the law. 

a 


The indications are that all 
medical advertising will soon be 
supplanted by mental healing, 
faith cures, and so on. These are 
becoming very popular, and their 
practice, instead of being banned 
by the law, is upheld and ap- 
proved. One judge is quoted as 
deciding that healing by faith or 
mental suggestion is both logical 
and commendable, and that he is 
a benefactor to his race who 
makes people well by brightening 
their environment,: inducing them 
to look on the cheerful side of 
things, elevating their standards 
of thought and conning them -into 
the belief that there’s nothing the 
matter with them. Quite right. 
As the poet so well expressed it, 

Pure thoughts are more than 

Cascarets, 

And simple faith than Kra- 

mer’s mud. 
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What the Farmer is Worth 


The total farm™ population of the United States as per last census was 
nearly 40 million. By farm population is meant the people actually 
living upon farms~-not suburbanites or village people with a cabbage 
patch or a little vegetable garden, but people living upon farms of three 
acres or more, from which $500 worth of produce has actually been 


sold during the year. 
Let us see how much property the farmers of the nation own. Accord- 


ing to the last census here are the figures: 
Total Per Farm 
Land and Improvements $13,114,492,056 $2,285 
Buildings - - - - 3,560,198,191 620 
Implements and Machinery 761,261,550 136 
LiveStock - - - = 3,078,050,041 533 


Total $20,514,001,838 $3,574 





Here is the enormous aggregate of over twenty thousand million dollars 
of value. We are proud of our factories and point to them as the great 
wealth producers of our country, yet capital in all our factories is less than 
ten billion—less than half the value of our farms. The entire capital 
stocks and bonds represented in our railroads for the year 1900 was less 
than twelve billion dollars, so that the two great industries of manufactur- 
ing and railroads together have a value but little larger than the farms of 


Uncle Sam. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


will, in this publication during the coming year, attempt to show you the 
value of farm paper advertising, particularly in such papers as Orange 
Judd Farmer, American Agriculturist and New England Homestead. 
These three weeklies are really sectional papers, and together they 
thoroughly cover the entire country with 250,000 guaranteed circulation 
among the very best farmers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Office: Headquarters: ‘ 
1448 > penal Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 1-57 Wen Werheaston St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 


ae Lee ALAR RARE 
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ADVERTISING TO SAVE 
LIVES. 


THE NATIONAL RED CROSS CHRIST- 
MAS-NEW YEAR CAMPAIGN— 
SPLENDID WORK OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA NORTH AMERICAN—$300,000 
RAISED TO FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS. 


By Paul Lewis. 

A little stamp—a little ginger 
and advertising—and behold, the 
result ! 

More than 30 millions of the 
now familiar little stamps, bearing 
the cheery Merry Christmas- 
Happy New Year message were 
sold by the National Red Cross 
Society in six weeks. 

In the last few weeks they were 
on sale in virtually every city and 
town in the United States. In 
some of the larger cities, all the 
department stores, drug stores and 
newspaper offices sold 
them. The Postmaster- 


large, the number of mediums 
enormous, the position first-class 
the copy all pure reading matter 
and no bills were rendered; yet 
it was advertising. And it brought 
results far beyond expectations, 
The story of the Red Cross 
stamp in America is interesting, 
The idea is not new. Denmark 
has had a Christmas stamp for 
anti-tuberculosis warfare for many 
years. It is issued by the govern- 
ment and sold nationally. Jacob 
Riis, whose interest in all things 
Danish is active, described the 
idea in The Outlook in an article 
published during 1907. An officer 
of the Delaware State Red Cross 
Society, Miss Bissell, saw this ar- 
ticle and immediately planned to 
utilize a Christmas stamp in the 
work of her own State organiza- 
tion. She had stamps printed and 
put on sale in the Wilmington 
post-office. In a couple 





General gave permission 
for their sale in all the 
Federal _ post-offices 
throughout the country. 
In Philadelphia alone, 
where the North Amer- 
ican started the move- 
ment in America and 
furnished the initial mo- 





NATIONAL 


of days some $16 or $18 
worth were sold and a 
local newspaper made a 
note of it. The next day 
a clipping of this note 
was put on the desk of 
Mr. E. A. Van Valken- 
burg, editor of the North 
American, Philadelphia, 





ssowuo aw 








tive power for the na- 

tional campaign, this newspaper 
alone sold more than _ 1,100,000, 
besides placing about two mil- 
lions through other agencies. 

The total proceeds, for the na- 
tion, were upwards of $300,000, 
which will be used, as promised, 
in waging war on the White 
Plague—tuberculosis. 

How was this vast result ac- 
complished? Merchandising men 
know that it takes a prodigious 
amount of effort to sell 50 mil- 
lions of anything, even in a much 
longer period than six weeks. 
These Red Cross stamps are with- 
out artistic, commercial or intrin- 
sic value, yet one each was bought 
for three persons out of every eight 
in the United States. The answer 
is—advertising. Persistent, con- 
tinuous, enthusiastic advertising. 
Some ad men won’t call it that. 
They'll say it’s “newspaper boost- 
ing,” “free publicity.” No matter, 
it is advertising. The space was 


Mr. Van Valkenburg i3 
the kind of man who sees 
things in a widening perspective. 
The possibilities in this little 
stamp loomed large before him. 
Miss Bissell was sent for and 
gave the details of her plan. She 
was more than willing for any 
other State Red Cross Society to 
adopt it, so that same day the 
North American laid the plan be- 
fore the Pennsylvania branch 
with a promise of hearty co- 
operation. The Pennsylvania Red 
Cross folks would have none of 
it. 

Thereupon the North Amer- 
ican began to sell stamps for the 
Delaware branch of the Society. 
That was three weeks before 
Christmas, 1907. By vigorous 
work, some 250,000 stamps were 
sold and the proceeds. were de- 
voted to building an open-air san- 
atorium for consumptives in Del- 
aware. 

During the fall of 1908, the Na- 
tional Red Cross Society was per- 
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suaded to take up the Christmas- 
New Year stamp and make it a 
nation-wide movement. Presi- 
dent-elect Taft approved it and 
other officers of the national body 
thought well of it from what had 
been accomplished by the Dela- 
ware branch and the North 
American. 

But the national campaign was 
slow in getting started. Things 
drifted along until five weeks be- 
fore Christmas, when the Na- 
tional Red Cross Publicity agency 
appeared in Philadelphia and be- 
gan to canvass the newspapers. 

All agreed to help. Some took 
10,000 stamps, others 15,000, oth- 
ers only 5,000. The agent came 
to the North American last. 
“How many will you take?” he 
asked. “We'll take a million to 
start with,” replied Mr. Van Valk- 
enburg. 

When the agent came down to 
his chair again he gasped: ‘“Why-y, 
the Society has ordered only 
500,000 printed. How in_ the 


world can you ever sell so many?” 
“Tell them to print more,” said 
Mr. Van Valkenburg. 


“We'll sell 
a million, at least, and I'll give 
you a certified check for $10,000 
now, if you want it.” 

The North American sold its 
million and many more besides. 
How it was done is characteristic 
of North American energy. “You 
see, things like this don’t go them- 
selves, any more than any other 
kind of business,” said Mr. Van 
Valkenburg. “They have to be 
pushed.” 

The sale of Red Cross stamps 
was pushed. A trained writer 
was assigned to prepare stories 
about the purpose of the stamps 
and their sale. These were given 
prominent position on the first 
page, every day. Canvassers were 
sent out to place the stamps in 
department stores, drug_ stores, 
news-stands and anywhere else 
they might be sold. Societies 
were invited to help. 

Newspapers throughout the 
State were urged to take part in 
the movement. The response was 
instant and widespread. In a 
single day, one hundred news- 
papers of interior Pennsylvania 
allied themselves with the North 


American in the campaign. Or- 
ders for ten thousand stamps at 
a time came in. The work of 
pushing was kept up. It was de 
sired to open a booth for the sale 
in the General Post-office but or- 
ders came from Washington for- 
bidding it. Pressure was applied 
in the right place and the orders 
were countermanded. 

A booth was set up and 11,000 
stamps sold there in one day. 

Strawbridge & Clothier sold 
100,000 stamps in their big depart- 
ment store. John Wanamaker 
sold 65,000. ‘Ihe druggist in 
Broad Street Station sold 25,000. 

Among the public men and poii- 
ticlans who bought 1,000 stamps 
each were Governor Stuart, Thos. 
S. Dolan, Israel W. Durham, the 
former City Boss, and William S. 
Vare, the Downtown Boss. 

All this contributed to the ad- 
vertising. Many interesting inci- 
dents of the sale were related in 
the North American’s front page 
stories. On the morning the sale 
began, a grimy little newsboy 
walked up to a booth and asked 
the meaning of those “funny red 
stamps.” It was explained to him 
that they were sold to raise money 
to buy milk and eggs and open- 
air rest for persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis. The newsy dug 
down in his pocket and fished out 
a penny. “Gimme one of ’em,” 
he said, “me brudder died of that.” 

Such tales aroused interest and 
sympathy. They advertised Red 
Cross stamps to some purpose. 
On one day a prize-fighter sent in 
money for a hundred stamps. He 
got a boost in the paper and the 
stamp business a bigger one. Lit- 
tle children sent their Christmas 
money to buy stamps. Their let- 
ters were reproduced. 

Besides its direct campaign of 
publicity, the North American 
prepared and sent out plate mat- 
ter to the smaller journals which 
it had enlisted in the movement. 
The aid given by these newspapers 
was liberal, hearty and resulted in 
enormous aggregate sales. 

New ways were suggested for 
utilizing the stamps. A general 
canvass of manufacturers re- 
sulted in many buying them to 
stick on pay envelopes. 
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The Freihofer Baking Company 
bought 90,000 and pasted one on 
each loaf of bread baked on a cer- 
tain day. ‘Theatre tickets were 
given as prizes to children who 
collected the largest number of 
stamps from bread. 

As a result of the North Amer- 
ican’s pushing methods, Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania led the 
country by several millions in the 
total number of stamps sold. Bos- 
ton was a good second, some three 
millions being distributed through- 
out New England from that city. 
New York got in the game late 
but several thousand stamps were 
sold there during the last few 
weeks, 

The West did nobly. All in all, 
the National Red Cross Society is 
just about thirty times as rich 
through the Christmas-New Year 
stamp campaign as its most hope- 
ful member had expected. 

Some one may ask why the 
newspapers supported this move- 
ment so_ enthusiastically. The 
question was put to Mr. Van Val- 
kenburg. Circulation advantage 
was suggested. The reply was 
quick. “There’s no circulation in 
it,’ he said decidedly. And Mr. 
Van Valkenburg should know, for 
he is a master of ways and means 
to gain circulation. 

He continued: “There’s nothing 
in it for a newspaper except the 
prestige which comes through 
being identified with a movement 
for the public welfare.” 

This business - man - editor: had 
another thought on the subject 
which is worth remembering. 

“The money made from the sale 
of these stamps is not ithe only 
important thing about it,” he said. 
“The message they carry is per- 
haps of even more value. Every 
person who sees one of these little 
red stickers will be reminded that 
tuberculosis is a curable and pre- 
ventable disease. That kind of 
knowledge filters down through 
such agencies and reaches the peo- 
ple who need it most.” 

There is the advertising idea 
again—advertising to tell sufferers 
they can be saved from tubercu- 
losis. 

As for this Red Cross stamp 
movement, it is only one battle in 


a great advertising campaign of 
this character begun by the North 
American some eight years ago 
and carried on constantly ever 
since. It was begun soon after 
Dr. Koch had announced his dis- 
covery of tubercular bacilli. Mr. 
Van Valkenburg had come across 
some statistics showing that one 
eighth of the human race dies from 
tuberculosis. He studied the sub- 
ject and learned that the foremost 
scientists were coming to the con- 
clusion that tuberculosis could be 
cured by the right kind of diet, 
and fresh air. Real knowledge of 
the subject was confined to a very 
few. Mr. Van Valkenburg re. 
solved to spread it through the 
North American. He started to 
print what became known as “The 
North American's Tuberculosis 
Stories.” It was not intended ta 
be a circulation builder, and it 
wasn’t. The doctors were aroused 
at such heresy and much prejudice 
against the North American was 
formed. But that paper went right 
ahead telling people that if they 
had tuberculosis the thing to do 
was to eat raw eggs and milk and 
live in the open air; not to take 
drugs nor give up hope. 

Stories of cures were given. 
The opinions of the leading scien- 
tists were presented. To-day vir- 
tually every physician in the world 
recognizes these great truths and 
practices them. 

In the National Tuberculosis 
Congresses of France and Ger- 
many last year this advertising 
campaign of the North American 
formed a topic for favorable com- 
ment. An international tubercu- 
losis congress was held in Wash- 
ington in September with delegates 
from every civilized land. A world- 
wide fight against the White 
Plague has been organized. Im- 
measurable credit must be given 
to the North American for its part 
in leading this work of prog- 
ress. 

But the White Enemy is still 
strongly intrenched in dirt, ignor- 
ance and poverty. The advertis- 
ing has just begun. Next year 
the North American will sell more 
Red Cross stamps than this and 
it will have even wider co-opera- 
tion. 
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Listen to the Man who has no Axe to grind 


Ad a oe 
vertising 
ppralser 

makes an investigation of your product from every angle. He 
then reduces your situation right down to a simple formula. 
He gets at the vitals. In his report he points out the issue 
upon which to build the campaign. This may mean a trade 
name, trade-mark, a nickname, phrase or slogan. It may mean 
elimination of something seemingly profitable. This is not 
done by guess. He works at a case just as a chemist makes 
a laboratory test. Advertising is pure guess-work to those 
who do not understand the three reactionary laws governing 
it. Any man might run a locomotive after an hour’s instruc- 
tion as to starting and stopping—but advertising has no rails. 
Advertising is the opposite from what it looks to be. It is 
triangular. It resembles a game of billiards or pool. The 
important thing to know is the shape and susceptibility of 
your business—the table: its capability in the counter act. 

If you are about to advertise, or if you are an advertiser, 
would it not seem reasonable to take counsel from some one 
influenced by profit or commission? Some one who treats the 
who treats the matter professionally and candidly? 

I am not affiliated with any Publisher, Advertising Agency, 
Printer or Promoter. I do not write, prepare or place copy. 
I merely help you decide upon the safe and proper thing 


to do. There are many machines to do the rest. 


Jay Wevxuincton Huy 


600 TRIBUNE BUILDING HULBERT BUILDING 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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FOOLISH NAME FACTORY. 





IT IS WORKING OVERTIME IN AN 
ENDEAVOR. TO MEET THE DE- 
MANDS MADE BY ADVERTISERS— 
SOME OF THE STRANGE SPECI- 
MENS TURNED OUT—SINS OF THE 
BREAKFAST FOOD MANUFAC- 
TURERS—AWFUL EXAMPLES, 


By J. George Frederick. 

It never stops. Panic on -or 
panic off, the foolish name fac- 
tory is with us, like the poor, lo, 
until the end. The same old 
wheels in the same old mill grind 
the same old grist—and, ye gods! 
what grist it is! If only, in 
mercy’s sweet name, they would 
be as obliging as Bohunkus, and 
die “by request”—but no such 
luck for us! Most of them die 


of mal-nutrition—poor, lorn 
creatures! Brought in to this 
world against their wills, and 


buffeted hither and thither, every- 
where objects of suspicion and 
ridicule, until, at last, they gather 
themselves home unto the mother 
of us all—from which heaven for- 
bid that they shall ever rise 
again! Some day, when the ad- 
vertising millennium dawns, we 


will lock up in asylums those 
who exhibit the slightest ten- 
dency to bring into the world 


such epileptic, scrofulous, paran- 
oaic children of advertising as 
“Neuragyline,” “Oxyneura,” 
“Takabita,” or “Easiephit.” So- 
ciety is bound to protect itself. 
In the very worst cases, it hap- 
pens about like this: Mr. James 
Porkins, the president of the big 
house of Porkins & Pumkin, 
gets out a new brand of goods, 
and of course must have a name 
for it. He summons all the su- 
bordinates— 
“He calls for his pipe, he calls for 
his bowl, 
He calls for his fiddlers three.” 
all his family and all his adver- 
tising counsel, and together they 
devote their remarkable brain 
power to the christening of the 
new-born product. The adver- 


tising counsel (we will be chari- 
table) has some sense and sug- 
gests several good, honest, well- 
wearing names which seem ap- 
propriate. 
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But Mr. Porkins curls his lips 
in scorn when he sees _ them, 
“What!” he cries, with a gesture 
suspiciouslv like that of Mont- 
morency Vere de Vere on. the 
East Side stage when his dignity 
has been impugned, “such ordin. 
ary every day names for m 
wonderful new product, which is 
going to revolutionize trade 
throughout the wor-rld? Avaunt, 
get thee hence!” 

And then, enters the breezy 
solicitor for a tin-sign factory or 
a hinky-dink magazine, aglow 
with the light of inspiration. “] 
have it!” he cries, in the tone 
prescribed at the Third Avenue 
Theatre for the courier who ar- 
rives on a foaming steed with a 
reprieve just as the gallows is 
about to drop. And then he un- 
furls to the eager circle a string 
of names such as “Purafina,” 
“Gooda-Eata,” “Just-the-Thinga,” 
etc., “oc. 

Instantly the face of Porkins 
lights up with a pristine joy, and 
he slaps his knee with the de- 
light of a child presented with a 
dancing bear. “That’s _ the 
goods!” he says; and the chorus 
joins in and the curtain falls on 
the first act. In charity we will 
omit the other acts, and simply an- 
nounce that the last is laid in a 
graveyard in twilight, overgrown 


with wind thistles and _ cockle 
burrs. 
There is enough humor and 


pathos and tragedy in the stories 
disclosed by the products of the 
foolish name factory to equip 
several Shakespeares—surely 
enough to make necessary a new 
edition of the Century Dictionary 
at once, or provide words ready 
made for a new “universal” lan- 
guage. 

Now, why is this naming busi- 
ness such an everlasting disgrace 
to the humor and intelligence of 
so many hundreds of advertisers? 
It is as fathomless a pit to an- 
alyze as a woman’s intuition. 
There’s John Doe, whose _ busi- 
ness horse sense is known every- 
where—and yet he perpetrates a 
“Tryabita”—and is capable of de- 
fending it! And there’s another 
hard-headed business man who 
without a pang of remorse at 
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THE BETTER WAY 
TO ADVERTISE! 


HE “Old Way’—personal service—has its advan- 
T tages and disadvantages; the “New Way”—confer- 
ence created campaigns and copy—is strong in some 
respects and weak in others. The “Better Way” com- 
bines the best points of both plans and adds the essential 
feature of producing the material for selling campaigns 
under one roof and one management. 

Nine out of ten campaigns planned and conducted in 
the “Old Way” or in the “New Way” are weak, and many 
of them fatally inefficient, at the vital point—the literature 
which the inquirer receives does not turn into a sale the 
interest aroused by the advertisement. 

The “Better Way” avoids this pitfall because it supplies 
really complete service—planned in the desirable confer- 
ence, worked out by the indispensable individual atten- 
tion and produced under one responsibility. 

Two things are required to give “Better Way” service— 
an organization of men with actual selling experience in 
typical lines of trade and complete illustrative, engraving 
and printing facilities directly under their control. 

The McFarland Publicity Service is the one advertising 
agency that now offers “Better Way” service. There'll be 
others, by and by, but we are the pioneers. 

Are you weary of advertising that brings inquiries but 
not sales; of campaigns that do not “connect” and conse- 
quently fail to produce; of separate contracts for adver- 
tising, catalogues, booklets, etc., with insufficient results 
from heavy expenditures? Let us tell you about the 
“Better Way!”—you won't need ‘to try it unless the 
idea looks good to you at closer range, of course, and 
you may miss something if you fail to look into it. 
The coupon herewith will bring you the facts. 


THE McFARLAND PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, General Manager 


HARRISBURG, PAA si iéswWW***"**: erase sigband : 


may send 
us your story 
of the “Better 
Way” to Advertise. 
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what he is inflicting on the public, 
flings out to the breeze the “Cow- 
oil-ene.” Please don’t take these 
names for a joke—they are actual 
names, standing for something— 
heaven knows what—I don’t. 
Somebody is spending good, yel- 
low gold to perpetuate them! 

Most advertising men have been 
making fun of foolish names, but 
1 doubt if even wide-awake ad- 
vertising men have any real con- 
ception of the inundation of fool- 
ishness which exists in the mat- 
ter of names. Names are usually 
one of two things—unless they 
happen by accident to really mean 
something—they are either woe- 
fully trite and commonplace, or 
else they are so fearfully and 
wonderfully original as to sweep 
the boards clean of booby stakes, 
at one fell swoop. Each owner 
of each booby name, of course 
fondly believes that his name is 
the eighth wonder of originality, 
and that the public gazes in rapt 
fascination at it from morning 
until night. Who says faith is 
a lost virtue? 

Just take a bracer ur two, grit 
your teeth resolutely, and then 
wade with me into the morass of 
odoriferous, Machiavellian, quix- 
otic, brain-stormed and _ fog- 
bound advertising names which 
I have gathered here with much 
labor and many groans, all are 
bona fide—I am writing history, 
not fiction. Some are very bad 
indeed, others are not quite so 
bad, and a few we could perhaps 
tolerate—but practically all of 
them are indefensible from the 
best_ point of view: 


Asperox, Alamo-Bromo, Alkalol, Ans- 
co, Bo-alka, Bovax, Americanitis-Elizer, 
Baldine, Babeskin, Berset, Caeterine, 
Enursiene, Germea, Cow-Oil-Ene, Hed- 
ake Kalone, Kilfyre, Chiclets, Kremette, 
Kremola, Kis-me (gum), I O U (cham- 
pagne), Nix-E, hym-a-Tol, Oxyma, 
Oxyneura, Oxeta, Tartarlithene, Kodal, 
E Z 2 Tie (neckwear), Soapine, Har- 
in-felt (mattress), Carbolineum, On- 
Time (yeast), Stainoff, Vinoviate, Neu- 
ralgyline, Skirtena, Knotair, Rayo, Pow- 
do, So-Lite (shoes), Omo, Keep-Shape. 

Mapleine (whiskey!), Sal-lac, Won- 
derful Dream (salve!), Silkilo, Silkine, 


Like-silk, Amisilk, Radiumite (razor!), 
Flexo (gortex) 

Ezybed, 
glasses), 
(buggics!), 
Rex F 


E Z (stove polish), 
o-co-do (steel), So Easy (eye 
Shur-on (ditto), Wife-Getter 
Come-Packt (furniture), 
lintcote (roof covering), Stielweld 
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(shears), Ho-Co (thermos bottle), Hot. 
a-Co (ditto). 

Feel-Fine (air heels), Sealpackerchief 
(boxed kerchiefs), Linofelt, Fluffene, 
Frostilla, NoSmellee, Pantasote, Mend- 
less (socks), Shin-on, Mirac, Floor-lac, 
Shina-lac, Jap-a-lac, Egg-O-See, Can’t- 
Slip (bathtubs!), Sure-Pop (extermina- 
tor), Zerma-Cura, Denta-Cura, Cuticura, 
Sulphume, Purafina, Linene, Linine, 
Linane, Corne-Ease, Antediluvian 
(rye!), Just-Rite, Everstick (rubbers), 
Aertex (underwear), Keepcool (ditto), 
Trufit (shoes), Ever-Wear, Neverslip, 
Wunderhose, Wilhide (exhaler), Mend- 
never (so a obiloil, ellastic, 
Mendet, Rite-Lite, Nufangel, Vestwo 
(suits), Kno (suspenders), Oxy (tooth 
powder). 

Some names are really a whole 
jokebook in themselves, so ex- 
uberantly foolish are they—like 
Ososilkie (fabric), Kuratsea 
(cure for seasickness) and Easie- 
phit (shoes), to say nothing of 
Oquit (headache cure) and Hair- 
movine, and Rheuma-Not. 

The kind of names that strain 
their insides in a fearful endeavor 
to twist adjectives into a name, 
are especially foolish—like Dur- 
a-Bul (typewriter ribbons), En- 
duro, Wear-ever, Snowite (col- 
lars), Adall (calculator), etc. 

Of course, the breakfast foods 
have long been creating the most 
frenzied variety of names and 
providing advertising men, and 
the funny papers with the great- 
est amount of amusement. I have 
purpesely kept the breakfast food 
names on a separate list, so as to 
afford a more interesting compari- 
son. And here they are—who can 
imagine a more theterogeneous, 


motley, mournful, tragical list 
of “has-wuzzers,” “will - be- 
soons,” and “never-wuzzERS”? 


Going over this list is like walk- 
ing through the potter’s field and 
looking at the pitiful epitaphs. 
Here they are: 

Cere-Fruto, Malta-Vita, Korn-Krisp, 
X-Cello, alto Food Flakes, Coco- 
Cream Flakes, Grandose Flakes, Cream 
Cereal, Flaketa, Norka, Eata-Biscuit, 
Cereola, Dr. Price’s Eatabita, Perfo, 
Crisp-O, Graino, Kof-fa, Caramel-Cereal, 
Neutrita, Grap-Suga Flakes Granola, 
Maz-All, Coffayette, It, alta Nut, 
Taroena, Wheatena, Wheatlets, Nu-Life, 
Wheat-Krisp, etc., ete. 

What a procession of the dead! 
And may there never be spirit- 
rappings from them! 

There are other queer things 
about names in advertising. For 
instance there is the cluster of 
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% The Seattle x 
© Datly Timeso) 


A GOLD MARK PAPER 








Py IT id ‘n'a 
From Printers’ INK, November 11, 1908. 


“The Seattle (Wash.) Times, 

A New Gold one of the a newspapers 

of the Pacific Coast, has been 

Mark Paper 3% 04 the Gold Mark by Prin- 

TERS’ INK. The Times is the one 

hundred and twenty-second newspaper to receive this dis- 
tinction. 

“The new Gold Mark daily, The Seattle Times, in 1907 
carried 11,717,818 lines of advertising, which was more 
than The New York Herald or Chicago Tribune carried 
for the same period.” 


The above is conclusive proof of the Quality of the 
Times ; the following six months’ statement is indisputable 
evidence of the Quantity of its circulation: 


Daily Sunday 
1 0 | Sean Oar ee a eR Oe ee or" 51,082 70,662 
Re eS ae ee 51,005 71,508 
IE oe i550 onc ces eases 52,864 72,522 
ROE ons cabana bbs 53,864 73,627 
DORI 5522 a Sic vive aes 56,042 75,770 
DRONE: 3. Pear 5 a5 eaines 58,662 76,620 


The Times has the Quality, the Quantity and the 
Prestige. It is the great metropolitan paper of the 
Pacific Northwest. 











The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK—TRIBUNE BLDG.— CHICAGO 
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names for electrical inventions, 
and others derived from well- 
known Greek roots. There are 
in addition to the already plenti- 
ful use of “graph” and “phone” 
endings in the language, such con- 
coctions as Telepost, Tel-Elec- 
tric, Telegraphone, Dictaphone, 
Addressograph, Multigraph, Dur- 
agraph, Duraphone, Press-o- 
graph, Calculagraph, Wageo- 
graph—yes, even Polygraph. 

These names are all very well, 
and of legitimate derivation 
and apropos, but look at the con- 
fusion they make in the mind! 
With words of such _ similar 
sound, and inverted syllables, the 
ordinary mind cannot and does 
not successfuly cope, and con- 
fusion results—confusion which 
costs money. 

The same thing is true of a 
name which is obviously con- 
cocted to fit, and which cannot 
really be protected. There is 
a Hylo lamp, and a Hilo desk; 
and many another similar name 
is appropriated in various lines 
until it has quite lost whatever 
value it once had. There are, 
for instance, two very similar 
names for hosiery—Ironclad and 
Irontex—which is very confus- 
ing. 

Again, in the case of the trite 
names which mean nothing, but 
are merely general handles sup- 
posed to confer some dignity and 
suggestion—they are just as 
unsatisfactory: Star, Gem, Acme, 
Jewel, Zenith, Peerless, Ideal, 
Eureka, Daisy, Challenge, ete. 
In fact, they are as inane as any 
concocted name, which  repre- 
sents at least an attempt to be 
original. The height of inanity 
is reached in the attempt to 
imitate “Uneeda”—Uwanta, etc. 

Quite another set of names are 
chosen for that mystical thing in 
advertising called “suggestive” 
value—an attempt to creep in by 
night on the virtues of some 
word or thing or quality which 
will lend its value to the article. 
Among such names are White 
House Coffee, Hotel Astor Cof- 
fee, Landed Estate Coffee, Presi- 
dent Suspenders, Bull Dog Sus- 
penders, etc., etc. There is some 
justification in this method. It 


is surprising how the word 
“cream” gets used up in the ef- 
fort to pilfer its suggestive value. 
Cream of Wheat, Cream Foam, 
Cream Soap, and so forth in- 
definitely. Other names associa- 
te themselves with ingredients 
which are not in them and are 
deliberately meant to deceive, 

Still other names are distinctly 
and offensively disagreeable to 
the reader. One very significant 
example is NoSmellee  (disin- 
fectants). The curious paradox 
about this name is that it gives 
prominence to just what it meant 
to hide. Another example is 
Smearless Carbons. 

The tendency to make a name 
tell the argument nearly always 
ends in failure and farce—like 
the names Phone-Eze, Cough-lets, 
Cura-Cold, Rheuma-Not, etc. 
Other names are absolutely and 
hopeless meaningless, like Man- 
do, Afico, Bo-Alka, etc. In 
fact, this charge can be brought 
against some of our most suc- 
cessful products, like Sapolio, 
Pantasote and Egg-O-See. Many 
advertising men don’t know that 
Nabisco is the combination of the 
first letters of each word of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. In this case 
the letters made a pretty, eu- 
phonious word, but—what’s the 
use? 

However, there are some made- 
up names which have some sense 
in them, like Ammo (ammonia), 
Mem-Index (pocket notebook) 
and Holeproof Sox. But as a 
general rule all names are more 
or less foolish when deliberately 
manufactured. What is there in 
Coca-Cola, Moxie, Rubifoam, etc., 
that is much better than one of 
the latest wizardies in words to 
be perpetrated — Ais-pep-Syd? 
They are all more or less off the 
same piece, and all lend logic to 
the position that made-up names 
really don’t count much. They 
take much more time and much 
more money to be made famous 
than a simpler name. In other 
words they are much greater 
risks than a surname or a firm 
name. 

Oh, if only the panic had 
closed forever the doors of the 
foolish factory! 
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tinetly The ONLY Washington paper to make gains in 
ificant both circulation and advertising in 1908, 
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‘en Ist-STAR 1907 1908 
(Evening and Sunday) 28,771.55 29,073.71 Gain 302.16 
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What you want 
is proof O' 





Yes, proof— Exami 


Not words labeled proof— rapper 





But detailed, analyzed, fact-fortified proof. Exomi 


You know real proof when you see it. You need it to makfpaid sub 
every penny of your advertising cost reach the right spot. 


All kinds of factors are being considered by you in you — 


. . . . . . 4 ‘ 
modern, keen advertising campaign. Profit is being influence" by * 
by bona fide inside circulation details, which it is your busines 


: . am’ 
to know. Demand to know it. 


ur subs 
We have nothing to lose, and all to gain, by giving you even 
tiny detail of proof, because ours is one of the few very grea fram 
mediums. 


mong 
Use this proof— raudule 
Get any detail that will help you in your business and stud ae 
how to make the most profit out of this medium. ; 
yertiser. 


Do all this before you advertise with us. Get in touch wit 
us and let us help analyze your proposition. We have a larg 
practical experience at your service. 


p CHICAGO | 
0. B. Hist 
700 First Ni 


Woman’sy 
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le have 
nothing but proof 


Examine our quality of circulation—every copy in a separate 





rapper to a separate home by yearly subscription. 


Examine our circulation’s purchasing power—get lists of our 


t to makfpaid subscribers in any cities or towns you may select. 

pot. 

in yo Examine our circulation territory—get lists of our circula- 
OU i 
nfluenceian by States, or any analysis that will help you. 


busines 
Examine the percentage of women—who form 95 per cent. of 


wr subscribers—Q5 per cent. direct purchasing power. 
yOu eve 


cry gtel Examine the confidence in our advertising—we do not accept, 
mong other things, liquor, tobacco, medical, speculative or 
raudulent advertising. 


nd stud } , 
Examine equality of rates—the same to each and every ad- 
ettiser. Go over our records—they are open. 

uch wit 

a large 


Get a Line to Us Now 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Advg Mer. 


HICAGO OFFICE A * . NEW YORK OFFICE 
0.B.Hische, J. O. Ross University City 


Robert J. Danby, G. B. Lewi 
2700 Fist National Bank Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO. nr Ga itil Site. 
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A NEW AD. CLUB. 


The advertising men of Dayton, 
O., organized a “Dayton Publici- 
ty League.” W. L. La Croix, of 
the Blackburn Advertising agency, 
who has been a prime factor in 
the movement, was chosen presl- 
dent. Other officers chosen were: 
M. H. Mathews, first vice-presi- 
dent; George A. Taylor, second 
vice-president; W. L. Winning, 
recording secretary; F. B. Jen- 
nings, financial secretary; I. R. 
Blackburn, treasurer, and _ the 
board of governors as follows: W. 
S. Forchee, A. J. Ward, Orville 
Harrington, J. L. Senseny and H. 
C. Baker. 

Preparaticns were made for an 
active program of meetings. 


The Fort Worth Publishing 
Company has been organized in 
Fort Worth, Tex., and will pub- 
lish the Star-Telegram. The Star 
suspended. publication on Decem- 
ber 3Ist. 

The paper will start with a cir- 
culation of 18,500, 11,000 of which 
is in the city of Fort Worth, 
which gives it the largest circula- 
tion of any paper published in the 
city. 

On January 16th the stockhold- 
ers of the old company held a 
meeting and wound up the affairs 
of the Star Publishing Company. 
A. G. Carter was made general 
manager. 

This paper is represented in 
the foreign field by the Vreeland- 
Benjamin Special Advertising 
Agency. 

eee oe PR ae 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers and a large num- 
ber of boards of trade and mer- 
cantile organizations have united 
in a call for a National tariff com- 
mission convention, to be held in 
Indianapolis February 16-18. Ef- 
forts will be made to induce Con- 
gress to appoint a permanent Na- 
tional tariff commission. 





Field and Stream gained 748 
per cent. in the advertising of its 
January (1909) issue, over Jan- 
uary, 1908. 
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The Sacramento, Cal., Ad. Club 
elected the following officers last 
week: President, E. L. Eddy; 
vice-president, H. G. Longhurst: 
secretary, J. Ed. Simpson; tress. 
urer, H. L. Stich. 


The American Newspaper Dij- 
rectory editors are receiving more 
detailed statements of circulations 
from newspaper publishers than 
ever before. Many publishers who 
have made no statements for many 
years have broken silence and 
made full statements. The Flori- 
da Times-Union, for instance, 
speaks after a silence of thirty 
years. Manager T. W. Hinman 
says: 

“The daily circulation started 
the year at 10,600 and ended the 
year at 15,700, showing a gain of 
over 5,000. The Sunday circula- 
tion started the year at 13,050 and 
ended the year at 18,250, a gain of 
5,200. The total number of papers 
printed was 5,014,169 and 1,380,500 
pounds of white paper were used 
during the year. The average 
number of pages printed through- 
out the year was eighteen.” 


0 


The American Trade Press Associa- 
tion wi.l hold a meeting January 22d at 
253 Broadway. 

The subject and speakers chosen are 
as follows. “To Promote Higher Ap- 
preciation and Larger Use of Advertis- 
ing in Trade and Technical Papers,” 
subject introduced and discussion led by 
Emerson P. Harris; “Field Work on 
a Co-operative Basis,” by C. M. Wes- 
sels, of Philadelphia; ‘“‘Proper Approach 
to the Advertiser,’”’ by H. M. Swetland; 
“The Diffusion of Knowledge as to the 
[rade and Technical Press,’’ by James 
H. McGraw. 


SUCCESS WISHES. 





ArtHuR E. Morse, 
3 Advertising. 
ae Scranton, Pa., Jan. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

When a party of men band them- 
selves together with the determination 
of giving the advertising fraternity a 
weekly such as you are now issuing, I 
feel that they well deserve the support 
of all men interested in better publicity. 

So, here’s my mite—only $2, but it 
will pay for at least fifty-two hours of 
solid enjoyment. I know of no better 
investment than that. 

Success to you—success, gentlemen, 
success, 

Very truly yours, 
ArtHuR E. Morsg. 
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MR. PUBLISHER: 


Have You Eastern Representation? 














If not, you need it. No newspaper should trust the mails 
to secure for it a fair share of the foreign business placed 
in this territory. Competition by personal solicitation is too 
strong—long-distance telephone service is unsatisfactory and 
costly—telegraphic solicitation affords no chance to tell the 
story. 

I have severed my connection with Payne & Young. I 
opened their Eastern Office and represented their papers 
successfully in this field for almost five years, and have been 
identified with the foreign advertising field more than ten 
years. I know the advertisers and general agents in this 
territory from Maine to Florida. 


I Am Now In Business for Myself 


Will you give me an opportunity to lay my proposition be- 
fore you? 


FRANKLIN P. ALCORN, Room 619, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 












TAP THE GREAT NORTH- See that it’s on your list 
WEST DAIRY SECTION N 
Minnesota has wonderful dairy CW 

arms. 
Th ke a wonderful lot of J 

Ser of le te mare. ersey 


A great deal of this wealth ts 
Spent fk mail—are you getting 


Picante of dairy farmers Freie 
Zeitung 


read little else but 


s 
The Minnesota One of the leading German 
4 2 fA ica. 
Dairyman Precialy se’ oly Gein 


Daily and nday P i 
It is edited by a dairy farmer. ~ Sunday Paper in 


It has a_ specially designed New Jersey. 


cover each month. > , 
All of dairy- farming Minne- Over 50 years of success. 


sota reads it. Advertisers are Absolutely necessary to you 

steadily increasing -their space " 

—for good reasons. to cover Newark, N. J.—a 

eat us send you a copy and German-American metropo- 
lis 


Dairyman Publishing Co. 
Northfield, Minn. Send for our 1909 Rate Card 
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ADVERTISING NEWS GATH- 
ERING., 





HOW REPORTERS, 
AND PRESSMEN 
WANAMAKER. 


EDITORS, PRINTERS 
PROMOTE JOHN 


By Fred E. Dayton. 


“What Every Woman Knows” 
is that John Wanamaker presents 
the news of his stores in most 
interesting fashion. It is not too 
much to say that the Wanamaker 
stores have ever set the style in 
department store advertising 
news. News has been variously 
estimated from the reporter’s 
fancy that “news is that matter 
which does NOT get into the 
paper” to the editor’s admonition 
that news is whatever people find 
interest in. Information coming 
with an element of novelty is 
surely news in popular concep- 
tion, and it cannot be denied that 
the store news of John Wana- 
maker’s establishment is informa- 
tion to which an element of nov- 
elty attaches. 

To gather the news of a great 
department store is a task of large 
proportions. Department man- 
agers are keen to secure the ad- 
vantage of space for their depart- 
ments, but among these clever 
persons there are those without 
an appreciation of news values. If 
the advertising manager is not 
keen they score a beat on him 
and pull off a stunt that is dis- 
counted because it hasn’t been suf- 
ficiently heralded. 

Recently the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York _Wana- 
maker ‘store suffered a change. 
Keen to appreciate the need of 
bold steps, John Wanamaker re- 
cently determined upon a plan 
now being executed, which puts 
the Wanamaker advertising de- 
partment in much the same posi- 
tion as a newspaper with its fa- 
cility for news gathering. The 
advertising department takes on 
the dignity of an editorial office. 
Added to this staff are several 
new members, to be likened to re- 
porters covering a special field. 

Editor-in-Chief Hotchkin _ sits 
in the high place with Make-Up 





Editor Sheffield at his right hand, 
K. B. Gould is the literary editor, 
getting out the catalogs and book. 
lets, while a staff of proof readers, 
stenographers, errand boys and 
such make up the editorial of- 
fice. Then the store is districted, 
even as the big dailies sub- divide 
the greater city into Brooklyn and 
Bronx and Staten Island. Frank 
Black, who came from Chicago 
to the Walter A. Wood Mowing 
& Reaping Machinery Co. and 
from there to the National. Lead 
Co. and thence to Simpson Craw- 
ford Co., is now the advertising 
reporter ‘of the Wanamaker base- 
ment. The piano department has 
a special advertising reporter, and 
others are to be added just as 
soon as the success of the scheme 
is demonstrated the certainty it 
now seems to be. 

The great advantage which such 
a system offers lies in the more 
perfect gathering of news of de- 
partments, the more complete un- 
derstanding of the needs of such 
departments and the freedom 
from routine brought to directors 
general of campaigns who thus 
have opportunity to consider big 
schemes, plans and policies. The 
copy turned into the advertising 
editorial office is carefully gone 
over to meet the style of the store 
just as reporters’ copy is edited to 
the style of the office, is made up 
into the advertisement of the day 
considered, and is then set up in 
the Wanamaker print shop, the 
news being located in the space 
just as it is made up in the best 
conducted newspapers, according 
to its news value. 

While previously advertising 
managers have had to rely upon 
department heads and clerks for 
information or spend a great deal 
of time in research, this informa- 
tion will be available for John 
Wanamaker from specialists in 
this particular line. Since de- 
partment stores now include in 
their stocks a great many articles 
of which technical information is 
necessary, and since the hours in 
a day are all too few, it has come 
to be known that hardly one per- 
son could engage in the work vi 
advertising so great a store as Wan- 
amaker’s 
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YOUR MAIL-ORDER AD. 


Its first intent is to pave the way for the securing of business. 
It should be something more than merely a curiosity arouser, 
and inquiry bringer. 





A mass of cheap inquiries may prove a liability to a business 
rather than an asset. A long-drawn-out “follow-up” is apt 
to defeat its own end. Postage runs into big money at the 
end of the year. 


LET US STRIKE THE HAPPY 
MEDIUM FOR YOU 


We will put a new dress on your proposition—present it 
from a different viewpoint—clothe its marketing features 
with new ideas. 


On a speculative basis and without cost to you, let us pre- 
pare a mail-order ad. for your proposition that will bring a 
larger number of desirable inquiries than the ad. you are 
now running—inquiries, a larger percentage of which you can 
convert into orders with a less volume of follow-up matter— 
an ad., in short, that will pave the way for a larger volume 
of business in shorter time. 


This offer, Mr. Mail Order Advertiser, is worthy of your ac- 
ceptance. It throws the burden of proof on us. It is up to 
us to make good. Let us hear from you. 


MR. GENERAL ADVERTISER 


We can prepare a selling plan for your product that is sold 
through the trade which will produce better and quicker re- 
sults than any plan heretofore submitted to you'by an adver- 
tising organiation. 


For your consideration and at your request, we will furnish 
you such a selling plan, free, in. competition with any or all 
other advertising organizations. 








H. W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE GOLF VICTORS AT 
PINEHURST. 


They’re all back from Pinehurst, 
which, for a portion of last week, 
looked like a combined meeting 
of the Sphinx, Quoin and other 
advertising clubs. The winners 
were as follows: 


QUALIFYING ROUND. 

Low score qualifying round trophy, 
presented by the Butterick Trio (Gor- 
ham cup), E. Siliman, Detroit. 
Second best score qualifying round 
trophy, presented by iftany Studios 
(lamp and shade), J. P. Knapp, New 
York. Best morning score old course 
trophy, presented by Associated Sun- 
day Magazines (Cross bag), L. A. Ham- 
ilton, New York. Best afternoon score 
old course trophy, presented by Mr. P. 
B. O'Br.en (Cross bag), H. M. Adams, 
Best morning score new course trophy, 
presenied by Street Railways Advertis- 
ing Co. (Gorham cup), Geo. H. Perry, 
New York -(won it without competition 
—QOh, what a cinch!). Best afternoon 
score new course trophy, presenied by 
Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd. (Cross cigar 
case), J. P. Gardner. 

First Sixteen.—Winner of the tourna- 
ment trophy, presented by the commit- 
tee (R. Wallace & Sons cup), J. P. 
Knapp. Runner-up of the tournament 
trophy, presented by the committee 
(Gorham lamp and shade), W. Smediey, 
Atlantic City. Winner consolation 
trophy, presented by the committee 
(Gorham cup), Charles Presbrey, New 
York. Runner-up consolation trophy, 
presented by the committee (Gorham 
cup), Fred Snare, New York. 

Second Sixteen.—first trophy, present- 
ed by the Literary Digest (Cross bag), 
W. J. MacVonaid, Chicago. Second 
trophy, presented by the Century Co. 
(set of the Century Dictionary), J. H. 
Eggers, New York. Third trophy, pre- 
sented by Mr. L. A. Hami.ton (Gor- 
ham cup), R. E. S. Carlisle, Buffalo. 
Fourth trophy, presented by the Ameri- 
can Exporter (Cross cigar case), W. C. 
Kimball, New York. 

Third Sixteen.—First trophy, present- 
ed by Mr. L. Hamilton (Gorham 
cup), Wm. Sanford, New York. Sec- 
ond trophy, presented by the committee 
(Gorham blackjack), Maj. J. J. Mor- 
row, Washington. Third trophy, pre- 
sented by the committee (R. Wallace 
& Sons cup), S. Keith Evans, New 
York. Fourth trophy, presented by the 
committee (Gorham decanter), Dr. 
Senseman, Atlantic City. 

Fourth Sixteen.—First_ trophy, pre- 
sented by Human Life (French clock), 
V. A. Segerman, New York. Second 
trophy, presented by the committee 
(Gorham cigar jar), R. R. Mam‘ock, 
New York. Third trophy, presented by 
the committee (R. Wallace & Sons 
cup), T. Rushmore, Garden City. 
Fourth trophy, presented by the commit- 
tee (R. Wallace & Sons cup), V. Wier- 
man, Philadelphia. 

Fifth Sixteen.—First trophy, present- 
ed by the committee (Gorham cup), A. 
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S. Higgins, New York. Second tr y, 
presented by the committee (Gon 
decanter), A. S. Brownell, New York, 
Third trophy, presented by the com 
mittee (R. Wallace & Sons cup), B, D, 
Butier, Minneapolis. Fourth trophy, 
presented by the committee (Gorham 
cigar jar), W. F, Smith, Boston. 

Sixth Sixteen.—First trophy, pre. 
sented by the committee (Gorham de. 
canter), J. H. Ottley, New York. See. 
ond trophy, presented by the commit. 
tee (Gorham brushes), H. Sumner 
Sternberg, New York. Third trophy, 
presented by the committee (Gor 
blackjack), J. H. Fahey, Boston. Fourth 
trophy, presented by the committee (R, 
Wallace & Sons cup), D. G. Evans, 
New York. 

Approaching Contest.—First trophy, 
presented by Mrs. I. S. Robeson (set 
of razors), C. W. Randall, New York, 
Second trophy, presented by the commit. 
tee (Gorham tankard), J. D. Plummer, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Driving Contest.—First trophy, pre 
sented by Mr. P. B. O’Brien (Cross 
bag), J. J. Hazen, New York. Second 
trophy, presented by Phillip Morris & 
Co., Ltd. (Cross cigar case), R. 
Mamlock. 

Men’s Putting.—Printers’ InK cup, 
E. C. Johnston, New York. 

Handicap.—Best net score trophy, 
presented by Mr. Leonard Tufts (Gor- 
ham lamp and shade), B. H. Ridder, 
New York. Second best net trophy, 
presented by Mr. A. W. Erickson (sil. 
ver cup), Z. T. Miitler, New York. 
Best net morning score old course, pre- 
sented by Mr. L. A. Hamilton (leopard 
skin), Maj. J. J. Morrow. Best net 
afternoon score, presented by Mr. W. 
«. Conklyn, k. Chichester, Boston. 
Best net morning score new course, 
presented by Human Life (French 
clock), W. J. MacDonald, Chicago, 
Best net afternoon score new _ course, 
presented by the American Exporter 
gg bag), Robert Frothingham, New 

ork. 


Women’s Events.—Best gross score 
qualifying round trophy, presented by 
the committee (Gorham candlestick), 
Miss’ Roberts, Philadelphia. 
net score qualifying round trophy, pre 
sented by the committee (Gorham 
candlestick), Mrs. W. F. Smith, Boston. 
Winner of the tournament trophy, pre- 
sented by the committee (Gorham 
chocolate set), Mrs. W. F. Smith, Bos- 
ton. Runner-up of the tournament 
trophy, presented by Higgins & Seiter, 
Mrs. E. W. Alexander, Detroit. Win- 
ner consolation (J. P. Knapp), Miss 
Roberts. Runner-up consolation (Mr. 
W. F. Smith), Mrs. J. P. Gardner. 

Ladies’ Clock Golf Putting Contest. 
—Lowest score trophy, presented by 
the Woman’s Home Companion, Mrs. 
W. H. Bird, New York. Second score 
trophy, presented by the Woman's 
Home Companion, Mrs. E. W. Alex 
ander, Detroit. Third score trophy, 
presented by the Woman’s Home Com 
panion, Mrs. L. P. Wood. 

Who won the “Down and Out” cup, 
presented by D. G. Evans? 

4 


_ Eternal Progress, the new mageale 
is putting out some strong circulars t0 
newsdealers. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 





In Los Angeles 
As Well As Elsewhere 


Los Angeles Examiner 


Gains 
December 1908 Over December 1907 


Daily Average Gain Per Day 6,071 Copies 
Average Gain Per Sunday - 16,946 Copies 


This Statement Is Made By Actuary Seaver Whose 
Circulation Guarantee Is Printed Herewith 


eet aa The gain in circu- 

G Circulation Guarantee lation per day of the 
This Certifies that the circulation of the ** Examiner’’ during 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER December (daily 


hes bore soe - mop aps average per day 6071, 
Advertiser's Certified Circulation Blue Bo Sunday average per 


Sunday, 16,946) is 
Circulaion Actuary } that of papers ac- 

445 Dearborn St . 

Chicago tually circulated and 

This Paper has proved by investigation read. It is not based 


that the circulation records are kept with on the “‘press run.’’ 
care and the circulation stated with such $6 5 
accuracy that advertisers may rely on any The press run 


statements of same made by the publishers means all the papers 
k under the ownership and management 

















in controt printed. 
iain abetted The ‘ Examin- 

ers’s”’ increase disregards the “press run’’ and the many 
hundreds spoiled in printing. 

The gain is the greatest ever recorded in a similar 
period by any established Los Angeles newspapaper. 

The gain is greater than the combined gain of all the 
other Los Angeles morning and evening newspapers, 
either daily or Sunday, during the same period. 








The “Examiner” Sells More Sunday Papers 
Than Its Nearest Competitor Prints 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
NEWSPAPERS. 


While Mr. Munsey is starting 
Sunday afternoon newspapers 
other publishers of week day 
afternoon papers are discontinu- 
ing their Sunday morning issues. 
The latest in the list is Charles 
H. Grasty, who recently bought 
a large interest in the St. Paul 
Dispatch. In stopping the Sun- 
day edition of this paper, which, 
by the way, has been in existence 
only five months, Mr. Grasty is 
following in his own footsteps, 
for he did the same thing when 
he bought control of the Balti- 
more News, several years ago. 
The reasons given for the dis- 
continuance of the Dispatch are 
that the price at which the paper 
would have to be sold to enable 
the carriers to live, if added to 
that of the week day issue, 
would defeat the purpose of the 
publisher to furnish a_ superior 
paper at the smallest possible 
cost to the reader. Other rea- 
sons were that the Dispatch has 
no Sunday Associated Press 
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service and cannot get one, and 
that there is an inherent apn. 
tagonism between the Sunday and 
week day issues, in both the 
editorial and business  depart- 
ments. 

——_+o>r_— 

The Outlook has secured an- 
other superlative attraction. Prob- 
ably no one’s account of the fear- 
ful Italian disaster would be more 
interesting and sympathetic than 
F. Marion Crawford’s. The Out. 
look has arranged by cable with 
Mr. Crawford to tell the story of 
the calamity for its pages. Craw- 
ford has lived for years among 
the people who suffered from the 
quake, and knows Italy thorough- 
ly. The story is announced to 
begin in an early issue. 

Having gained a _ victory in elim- 
inating signs on the Fifth Avenue 
stages in New York City, the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society now plans a war 
on the very numerous electric signs on 
Broadway. The Appellate Division of 
the courts have decided that they are 
personal property and consequently they 
cannot be attacked by the usual meth- 
ods. The society now, however, pro- 
rome that a special tax be placed upon 
them. 








ADVERTISING MEN 


will enjoy the new novel by 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


SEPTIMUS 


Containing the Sayings and Doings of 
CLEM CYPHER, The King of Advertising Men 


N. B.—This is Clem. 
Are YOU a Wooden Image? 


(See below.) 


‘* The man who does not laugh at Septimus 
is a wooden image.’’—Kentucky Post. 


Just Published. At all booksellers, or of 
JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
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REPORTING PROGRESS 


The largest $5.00 a year magazine circulation 
in the world—yet 45% west of Pittsburg, and a 
large proportion of married women. 

As ‘“‘the only generally circulated monthly 
approaching 10,000 subscribers at $5.00 a year,” 
the advertising pages have quadrupled in number 
during the year past. 

Beginning with the March number THE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO has _ reached 
over 14,000 paid circulation for the first time. 
15,000 will be printed, reducing the cost of ad- 
vertising to $2.50 per magazine page per thou- 
sand. 

THE NEW RATE AFTER FEBRUARY 
will be $90.00 a page, or $72.00 on contracts of 
three pages used during the year. The adver- 1 
tising page is enlarged (without changing the size i 
of the magazine) to 7 x 10 inches, with a column 
of reading matter on, or facing, every inside page 
and with coated paper throughout. 





























Tentative orders at the old rate of $56.00 a page 





(for three pages during the year) will be received now, 









subject to definite contracts before September roth, 1909. 









THE JOHN LANE COMPANY 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER 


110-114 West 32nd Street, New York 


p.S. The National Society of HOME ART AND DECORATION reaches those 
who are making their own homes, or the home of oihers, artistic, through The International 
udio, the most beautiful generally circulated periodical in the English language. 
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GREAT PROGRESS IN THE 
FARM FIELD. 





MANY BIG NEW ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
FARM PRESS—INCREASE IN CROPS 
AND PROSPERITY THROUGHOUT 
THE AGRICULTURAL WEST—MORE 
INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF 
THE FARM FIELD. 





The year 1908 belongs to the 
farmer. 

He was the brave fireman who 
rescued us from the conflagration 
—his strong arm was all that kept 
us from failing on the hard rocks 
of poverty. ‘Therefore, here’s to 
him! 

1908 would have looked as sick 
as jaundice without the good- 
natured assistance of the farmer. 
How those Wall Street fellows 
did wait around for the crop re- 
ports, and almost ate them when 
they arrived! Nobody would ven- 
ture more than a_ half-hearted 
guess about prosperity, until the 
farmer came to the market, axles 
creaking under the load, and face 
shining  cheerily. “Brace up, 
boys!” he said to the lean city 
chaps hanging around the depot 
cut of a job, “brace up! There’s 
more coming!” 

And then the wheels began to 
turn, and the Wall Street fellows 
sent for their discharged four- 
teenth butlers and their eighth as- 
sistant lady’s maids, and the ter- 
rible threat of poverty went out 
of the back door and sought the 
woods. 

From henceforth it is taboo to 
paint the farmer with a straw in 
his mouth and eating with a knife. 
Never was the farmer such pump- 
kins as he was this year; and 
when his city cousin goes to visit 
him this summer that cousin had 
better look sharp, for the farmer’s 
daughter can talk Maeterlinck and 
Wagner and hit the piano as nift- 
ily as anything that. ever came 
out of a city, and she doesn’t 
wear cowhide shoes and calico, 
either—thanks to the advertising 
pages of the publications that she 
subscribes to. 

Panic in the East—plenty in the 
West. 

Here, in a sentence, you have 
the situation in the agricultural 


West during the past year. There 
has been over-plenty in the West 
for a half-dozen or more years 
past, and yet it seems hard for 
some Easterners to enthuse to the 
full appreciation of what is going 
on! 

During the past year a surpris- 
ing number of big advertisers 
have made the move to enter the 
farm field. They have seen a 
great golden light in the West, 
and have hastened to chase for 
the pot of gold toward the set- 
ting sun. The panic, of all things, 
helped most to make Eastern ad- 
vertisers appreciate a Western ag- 
ricultural market, and _ solicitors 
have found no difficulty in getting 
the ear of big manufacturers after 
the Eastern slump in trade had 
whetted their appetites for av- 
enues of trade which they had 
rather neglected before. 

The story of the farm press and 
farm advertising growth in the 
West is as inspiring as any part 
of the story of American indus- 
trial progress. Let a man like 
Mr. H. A. Klein, of The Farmer, 
Minneapolis, simply tell the plain 
facts of growth in the Northwest, 
for instance, and you cannot help 
but be impressed. “No man, in 
his most optimistic moments,” 
says Mr. Klein, “predicted ten 
years ago anything like the things 
which are happening now. Twelve 
years ago Mr. Webb, of The Far- 
mer, after sweating and worrying 
over the installation of a new 
press, said, almost with an air of 
relief, that this press would surely 
be the last that would ever be in- 
stalled; and he certainly believed 
it, too, for the press was at that 
time far ahead of all requirements 
in sight. 

“But, would you believe it? 
The Farmer has installed eight 
presses since then, and of so much 
larger capacity that it makes the 
original one look as antiquated 
as a Washington hand-press! 
Again—Mr. Webb twelve years 
ago remarked that all the sub- 
scribers he ever hoped for were 
about 20,000—and remember, he 
was not a piker’ who had no 
ambition. At that time his best 
business judgment found nothing 
in the field that indicated a larger 
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1000 Tests Already Made 
How Can You Fail? 


A really tested farm paper. 


Can you afford any other? : ; 
It is very dangerous to run a train over an untried track. Is it 


any less dangerous to run a costly campaign in a farm paper that has 
no really thorough tests to offer? 

When you buy an automobile, you want to see it work before you 
buy; you select the kind which has proof to show that it has worked 
and is working most satisfactorily for others somewhat like you. 

If you come to choose a farm paper on the same principles, what 
do you find? 

You find proof that the Ohio Farmer is like a tried and true make 
of autos—it has triumphed over many advertisers’ difficulties, and done 
what they wanted it to do—make profit for them—and in many cases 
made much more than was expected. 

The ideal way to test the worth of a farm paper would be to talk 
personally to all the important advertisers in it and learn how they 
fared. A thorough, systematic canvass of advertisers and their results 
would be the best test possible to make. . 

You can have such a test of the Ohio Farmer. It’s publishers have 
gathered the personal letters of 1,000 of our advertisers into two book- 
lets. They speak right out—they tell facts—they hide nothing—and 
they include most of the largest advertisers in the world. They include 
every line of goods that the farmer buys. They include plenty of new 
things that the farmer now buys, which shows how many more new 
things he is going to buy, if he is asked. 

You can’t mistake the test. It is not a hoarded little bunch of let- 
ters from a few insignificant advertisers. It is the spontaneous expe- 
rience-testimony of practically all the farm advertisers, who are in the 
Ohio Farmer, and stay in. Many have advertised in it for 24 years or 
more. The letters came unsolicited, with checks or orders. 

__ The story of them all, in brief, is that they have found good profit 
in going with the Ohio Farmer each week to the 100,000 good Ohio 
homes it reaches—the farmers who have been making and saving profits 
from their farms for more years than any other farmers in the coun- 
try. 

You need this book in your business. You ought to send for it 
now and read it. 


Random Clippings from ,The Book “ 1000 Tests and Results” 





“Our records show 3,142 inquiries 
from your Ohio Farmer and 1,790 from 
your Michigan Farmer. More persons 
mention The Ohio Farmer than any 
other paper on our list, and we are ad- 
vertising in most all farm papers.”— 
Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

“During the past season, we _ re- 
ceived 629 inquiries from Ohio alone 
from our adv. in The Ohio Farmer 
and sold 884 machines, making each 
sale costing us only 16c.’”-—Buckeye 
Incubator ts, Springfield, O. 

‘“We received better results from our 
adv. in The Ohio Farmer than from 


any other paper that we used last 
season. Your paper brought us 156 
inquiries, and among the sales that it 
made was one amounting to $900.00.” 
—The International Fence & Fire- 
proofing Co., Columbus, 

“The average number of replies that 
were received from the 21 agricultural 
papers, that we used this season, was 
41. The Ohio Farmer led the entire 
list with 191, or 150 more than the 
average. The second paper on the list 
brought only 120, or 71 less than 
yours.".—The Monarch Rubber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Rubber Boots. 


Send your name on a postal, for a free copy of “1,000 Tests and the Results,” 
to either address. 


LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, O. 


GEO. W. HERBERT, 
Western Representative, 
1st Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Eastern Representative 
Temple Court, New York City 
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future. Contrast this now with 
the fact that The Farmer to-day 
has 115,000 subscribers—and is 
not finished yet! Sixteen years 
ago The Farmer was snugly 
lioused in two rooms with six 
employees; to-day it fills a build- 
ing of four stories and basement, 
and employs two hundred. 

“Here you have a picture sto1y 
of what is true of the entire 
West. The West has grown from 
nothing. It has piled prosperity 
upon prosperity year by year with 


else, and barely subsisted. To- 
day the West, with energy and 
applied science, is studying and 
succeeding at intensive farming 
with the result that crop failure is 
practically a bugaboo of the past 
and as each year rolls by, the dol. 
lars which they conjure out of 
their ground increase in number, 
to a really stupendous figure. 
Believe me or believe me not, 
as you choose, but I say to yoy 
that business is growing so fast 
with us that our problem is not 











A BONA FIDE PHOTO OF FARMERS COMING TO MARKET 
IN THEIR AUTOS, IN GARDEN CITY, KANSAS. 


a rapidity that must astound the 
onlooker, and which certainly has 
been a little too fast for the East 
to comprehend and appreciate. 
In the West, particularly in the 
Northwest, agriculture is the 
whole thing; the Northwest is the 
bread-basket of the world. Its 
people are happy or sad as thie 
wheat market fluctuates. If it 
rains at the wrong minute its 
people feel blue. If the sun shines 
propitiously—as it usually does— 
the whole countryside smiles. 
Years ago-the farmer scratched 
the surface of his land because he 
did not know how to do anything 


so much the getting of business 
as the handling of it. We never 
seem to quite catch up—never 
seem to be quite able to get 
ahead of possibilities by a com- 
fortable lap. You can _ perhaps 
understand this when I mention 
that one of the largest sheep-lined 
coat manufacturers recently spent 
$1,500 with us in one campaign, 
and was quite overwhelmed with 
orders. He is now preparing to 
spend $10,000 with us—if he can 
make them fast enough and han- 
dle the business!) And this manu- 
facturer had not been quite sure 
that the agricultural press was 
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The New 
ansas Farmer 


Here Are the Facts: d 
On December 1, 1908, the publishers 
of The Farmers Advocate, of Topeka, 
urchased a controlling interest in the 
<ansas Farmer, and consolidated the 
two papers continuing the name KAN- 
SAS FARMER. After eliminating all 
duplicate names, and consolidating the 
two lists, the actual present circulation 
is 53,000 copies per week, and adver- 
tisers are guaranteed for 1909 over 
50,000 copies each issue. The Kansas 
Farmer was established in 1863 and has 
always had a very loyal constituency. 
With its present largely increased ci¥- 
culation and new management, it is in a 
better position than ever before to give 
satisfactory service to advertisers who 
want to reach the best class of farm- 
ers in Kansas and neighboring states. 


The Policy: 

We would like to emphasize the fact 
that under the new management the 
following policy will be absolutely ad- 
hered to: 

Subscribers will be guaranteed on 
a “money-back” basis against loss in 
dealing with our advertisers. 

Rates will be absolutely maintained 
in all cases. 

Agency commission will not be al- 
lowed to anybody but a_ recognized 
agent, according to the rules adopted 
by the Standard Farm Paper Associa- 
tion. 

No patent medicine, mining stock or 
similar class of advertising will be ac- 
cepted at any price. 

With reference to this last decision, 
we would call your attention to the 
fact that we are the only farm paper 
in Kansas, and with one other excep- 
tion, the only one west of the Missouri 
River, which refuses to accept this 
class of advertising. We aim to co- 
operate with legitimate advertisers and 
agents by making our advertising col- 
umns clean and attractive to our read- 
ers. . 


Circulation: 

We guarantee a circulation of over 
50,000 copies each week during the 
year 1909. To any interested advertiser 
or agent we will furnish post office re- 
ceipts or any other proof desired as 
to our claims in this respect. 


TOPEKA, 





WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
Temple Court, New York City 


KANSAS 





Circulation by States: 

According to a count made January 
11, 1909, our circulation by states is as 
follows: Kansas, 42,000; Oklahoma, 
3,500; Missouri, 2,000; Nebraska, 3,500; 
Miscellaneous, 2,000. We would like 
to say in this connection that our, read- 
ers are the representative farmers of 
their respective neighborhoods, and that 
practically all of our subscribers live 
on farms. 


The Kansas Farmer Pays Advertisers: 

Here is the proof: 

The largest user of space west of 
Chicago in the farm papers is The 
William Galloway Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa. Their leading product is manure 
spreaders, an implement used only by 
progressive and _ well-to-do farmers. 
This advertiser uses all the leading farm 
weeklies in the West. In October THE 
KANSAS FARMER headed the entire 
list for this advertiser. Under date 
of January 2nd, 1909, this firm writes 
that so far this season, The Kansas 
Farmer has sold manure spreaders at 
a cost of $6.09 per sale, the average 
cost per sale being nearly twice that 
amount. 


Final Word: 

The new management has cancelled 
nearly $5,000 worth of medical adver- 
tising from firms who financially were 
as good as gold. They do not expect 
to get this money back in 1909, but 
they are convinced that a_ clean- 
cut “square deal” policy will prove a 
money making success, both in a sub- 
scription and advertising way. That 
advertisers appreciate this policy is 
proven by the fact that although the 
consolidation only took place less than 
two months ago, we already have 
booked forty-three page advertisements 
for 1909, and the issue which is going 
to press as this is written contains 42 
columns of clean, high-grade advertis- 
ing, and no issue since the consolida- 
tion has contained less than 30 col- 
umns of business. 

If you are interested in Kansas trade 
and would like to see the medium which 
can help you to increase your busi- 
ness in that section, send for a sample 
copy. Typographically, editorially and 
from a_ business bringing standpoint, 
the NEW KANSAS FARMER is the 
best advertising medium in Kansas. 
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going to be able to benefit him! 
And so they are coming—all kinds 
of manufacturers, who, one by 
one, are comprehending the scope 
and possibilities of the farmer’s 
market.” 

It may make some Eastern peo- 
ple gasp, if they do not refuse to 
believe it, to learn that during 
the past year, while retrenchment 
was the watchword in the East 
the farmers of La Salle County, 
Illinois., bought one hundred auto- 
mobiles, In other words, the 
farmers of one county had $200,- 
000 or more to spend at a time 
of panic in the country, for what 
is everywhere considered as a 
luxury. And yet this $200,000 
represented but one per cent. of 
the value of their products. When 
farmers have such wealth, who 





SHOE COPY IN FARM PAPERS 


dare tell them that they are ex- 
travagant? Facts such as these 
are thick throughout the West. 
Farmers of the Northwest, of 
Kansas, of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
other states, are all enjoying the 
same kind of remarkable afflu- 
ence. Bill Jones sold his crop last 
fall, and ever since then he has 
been buying—buying material for 
a new barn, buying a bath tub, 
buying an auto, buying a camera, 
buying a sewing machine, buying 
a rubber-tired carriage. No more 
raw-hide boots for him or his. 
He buys the best. And Tom 
Tompkins is refurnishing his 
home this winter—new carpet, a 
good piano, and other things in 
keeping. There is one Kansas 
farmer who during December had 
built for him an individual elec- 
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tric lighting plant, a water sys- 
tem, and a heating system, all his 
own. Maybe he was foolish for 
spending so much money, but 
what business have you or I to 
say him nay, if he has the money 
to spend, and wants to spend it? 
In Collier’s Weekly a few weeks 
ago there was a striking but typi- 
cal story of a Kansas farmer’s 
cottage as it looks to-day, printed 
side by side with a picture of his 
grass hut of two rooms of just 
twenty-five years ago. This man’s 
daughter is studying music in 
Boston, and when she _ comes 
home from Boston she does not 
miss many of the good comforts 
which that city provided, for they 
are all there in that Kansas cot- 
tage. 

Now, all these undoubted facts 
are slowly percolating into the 
minds of Eastern advertisers. “In 
all the ten years that I have been 
connected with farm advertising,” 
says Wallace C. Richardson, the 
well-known farm paper represen- 
tative, “I have never seen East- 
ern advertisers take as much in- 
terest in farm advertising as they 
did during the last year. I think 
this is partly due to the large 
amount of newspaper and maga- 
zine comment on the prosperity 
of the farmer. Every up-to-date 
business man now knows that the 
farmer has been educated by pros- 
perity to want many luxuries as 
well as necessities, and that his 
standard of living has gone up 
too per cent. at least during the 
past ten years. It is a difficult 
matter for an Eastern business 
man to appreciate this fact be- 
cause he is not in touch with the 
farming conditions of the Middle 
West. 

“Eastern advertisers, however, 
are now realizing more than ever 
before, the opportunity to increase 
their trade and get in touch with 
new dealers through advertising 
in the standard farm papers cov- 
ering the different sections of the 
Union. Another fact which is be- 
coming better known every day is 
the possibility of getting in touch 
and securing trade from dealers 
in small towns of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or less, a class of trade 
which the manufacturers hereto- 
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For Good Results 
Advertise in the 


Farmers’ Success 


LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY 


The Farmers’ Success is pulling the trade for advertisers 
better than ever before. It not only lives up to its established 
reputation as a result-bringer for advertisers, but each year 
sees its success increase. The leading agricultural advertisers 
in this country write as follows about the increasing returns 


they are receiving: 


We have just balanced up our books on the first six 
months’ business of this year, and in looking over our ad- 
vertising accounts we find we have paid Farmers’ Success 
for the past six months $105.50. e received from this, 
1892 inquiries and 110 orders, amounting in all to 
$5,119.26. We will be with you again this fall. 

Watkins Hay Press Co., New York. 





My little ad. in Farmers’ Success is by far the best 
investment in advertising space I ever made. On an in- 
vestment of less than $10, in March, 1907, I received 
$218.23 in cash from sales of eggs and stock from my ad. 
Farmers’ Success is not only a good advertising medium, 
but I consider it the best farm paper on earth. 

Prieasant Ripce Farms, Little Silver, N. J. 


We have no fault to find whatever with Farmers’ 
Success during the time we have advertised in it, and 
consider it one of the best in the country for bringing 
results. Martin QuickLey, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Farmers’ Success has brought me a great many orders, 


and you can count me as one of your regular patrons. 
James H. Lynn, Concord, N. H. 


Such letters are indisputable evidence that Farmers’ Suc- 
cess does produce good results the first trial—makes better 
the second. Let it make good too for you. 


Circulation Over 35,000 


Our advertising rates are lower than that charged for by 
any other magazine for the circulation that we have. Our 
rates being 10 cents an agate line. 


FARMERS’ SUCCESS PUBLISHING CO., Long Branch, N. J. 
ELMER C. WAINWRIGHT, Eprror 





P. S.—We guarantee a strictly paid-in-advance circulation of over 
85,000 copies—and to have no exchanges on our list or complimentary 
copies to any one. So picaee do not ask for sample copies unless you 


send 5 cents for a copy.—E, 
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fore could not afford to send their 
traveling salesmen after because 
of the heavy expense involved. 
These advertisers are realizing 
that they can secure this trade 
through standard farm paper ad- 
vertising, at a great deal lower 
cost, than by the use of traveling 
salsemen. 

“The following are some of the 
leading national advertisers who 
patronized the standard farm pa- 
pers during 1908 and who will 
continue also using them during 


1909: Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., National . Phonograph Co., 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Na- 
tional Cloak Suit Co., Rosen- 
wasser Bros., Times Square Au- 


tomobile Co., Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Sweet, Orr & Co., Bar- 
rett Mfg. Co., Rubberhide Co., 
Rubberset Co., Peck-Williamson 
Co. of Cincinnati (Furnaces), the 
Angle Lamp Co., Edwin Cigar 
Co. and The Yoyth’s Companion. 
These are only a few that I can 
recall at this moment, and in giv- 
ing you this list of advertisers, I 
am only selecting those who spend 
a portion of their advertising ap- 
propriation in the standard farm 
press. We have, of course, in 
addition to these advertisers, most 
of the firms whose trade is spe- 
cially with the farmer and also 


carry such firms as Eddystone 
Mfg. Co., Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Utica Knitting Co., Hopkins & 


Allen Arms Co., Marlin Firearms 
Co., Remington Arms Co., Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., and Stev- 
ens Arms Co. 

“There are several reasons why 
standard farm papers are being 
recognized more and more by na- 
tional advertisers. For instance, 
these papers are absolutely main- 
taining rates in all cases, and this 
means that they are not accepting 
trade deals or any other proposi- 
tion which could be construed as 
a cut-rate proposition; in other 
words, they are only accepting 
advertising on the basis of a fixed 
rate, which is the same to every 
advertiser. In the second place, 
no advertiser who has misleading 
copy can secure its insertion in 
standard farm papers, because the 
publishers of the better grade of 
farm papers guarantee their sub- 
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scribers against loss in dealing 
with their advertisers, and jt 
therefore becomes necessary for 
the pubilshers to be very careful 
as to the class of copy they ac- 
cept. 

“I expect during the year 1909 
to close more new accounts for 
my farm papers of known value 
than I have ever done in a sim- 
ilar period of time before, and | 
believe that other advertising men 
who are in touch with the agri- 
cultural field feel the same way,” 

-— ~~ - 

The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank L, 
E. Gauss, lately of McClure’s Magazine, 
as advertising manager. Earl P. Mal- 
lory has been sonnet representative 
at ‘Chicago, J. A. C. Norris at Boston, 
and W. T. W SP Be (recently of Serib: 
ner’s) ‘at New York. 


The Waynesboro, Pa., Blue Ridge 
Zephyr has changed its name to The 
Daily Record and Blue Ridge Zephyr. 
The weekly Waynesboro Record, pub- 
lished by the same concern, furnished 
the idea for’ the change as it was de- 
sired to have the names uniform. 


The Indianapolis News made an in- 
crease of daily circulation of 9,914 dur- 
ing 1908 over 1907. 


30,000 


Additional Subscriptions to the 


Christian 
Standard 


Once a Month During 1909 

DVERTISING in this Special 
At each month during 1909 

will be at the regular rate of 20¢ 
per agate lime, where the adver- 
tiser uses at least one other issue during 
the month. 

REMEMBER that this 50,000 is in 
addition to our guaranteed 40,000 regu- 
lar circulation. 

IT’S’ DIFFERENT 
Carries no cure-alls. Is not a one- 
man edited paper. Has a paid-up cir- 
culation. 








I’S READ 


STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
576 Cutter Street, Cincinnati, O. 
S$. H. FREEMAN, Adv. Mor. 

Date of Special Issue—Second Saturday 
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THE 


Indianapolis News 


Circulation and Advertising Statements 
for the Year 1908 








CIRCULATION 
Average daily paid 
circulation, 1908. .84,208 
Average daily paid 
circulation, 1907... 74,294 


Daily Increase 

(Net) Over 1907 9, 914 
This is net circulation, 

exclusive of all copies to 

advertisers, exchanges, files 

and office use, returns, 


samples and papers. sold 
after day of publication. 


Distribution in 
Indianapolis 46, hg 


and suburbs 





City Carriers....... 36,962 
Suburban Carriers.. 1,225 
Newsboys ......+s0- 462 
News stands......-- 2, 616 
Service... ooo aco Hane "480 
Mail ccc ccc csecee 451 
POGOT.4)0:0.0,5%505.000.08 402 

Teted cascwcvosss 46,598 


CIRCULATION FOR 
TWELVE YEARS 


Average Net 


Year. Daily Circulation. 
SES 35,928 
MD Se c'ccscvsiaes va 45,201 
Pe rica 42,178 
Pore 49, 
SS 50,120 
BEN AES 2" 62,134 
BE Gn vv oevesase 69,385 
ee 72,895 
| SA erie 71,028 
| REE ern k 75,23 
Serr es 74,294 
Se eee re 84,208 








ADVERTISING 
Cols. 
SO er ee 16,766.57 
Classified ....... 4,896.73 
SRR: icin nevis 21,663.30 


Daily Average, 68.99 


During the year 1908 the 
other ndianapolis daily 
papers printed a total of 
18,023.36 columns of adver- 
tising, exclusive of Sunday 
editions (The News having 
no Sunday paper). The 
News having 3,639.94 col- 
umns more than all the 
others combined, 

In the classified (want) 
advertising The News easily 
maintained its supremacy, 
having a total of 243,265 of 
these ads, 69,453 more than 
the other city papers com- 
bined. 


THE CHRISTMAS AD- 
VERTISING 


The best indication of 
the value of an advertisin 
medium is the amount o 
advertising of local mer- 
chants it carries. Of the 
so-called ‘ ‘Christmas adver- 
tising,”’ for the holiday 
trade in Indianapolis, from 
December 1, to 22d, inclu- 
sive, The News carried 
1,227.81 columns. The 
other city papers (exclusive 
of Sunday editions), had 
796.09 columns, The News 
having 

431.72 Columns More 

Than Ail the Others 

Combined 











Eastern Representative 

DAN A. CARROLL, Tribune Building, New York City 
Western Representative 

W. Y. PERRY, First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


94% of Circulation Delivered Directly to Homes 
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THE SPRINGFIELD ADVERTISING 
PRIZE. 


The Springfield, Mass., Board of 
Trade, which some months ago offered 
a prize of $500 for the best plan to 
advertise the city, announces the award 
of the prize to George B. Irving, of 
Chicago. The plan which won the prize 
proposes the employment of an adver- 
tising agent at a cost of $2,500 a year 
and a total expenditure of $25,000 a 
year on various forms of advertising. 

The Publicity Committee says that 
“Between 200 and 300 replies were re- 
ceived during the competition, consisting 
of various plans, schemes and ideas. 
Among the schemes presented was one 
providing for the erection of a statue of 
George Washington, to be larger than 
the Colossus at Rhodes. This ninth or 
tenth wonder of the world was to be 
erected in the center of the city, and we 
were assured that its fame would ex- 
tend to the furthermost parts of the 
earth. Other suggestions were of the 
airship variety, these airships to be 
loaded down with booklets, descriptive 
matter, etc., and to visit all the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States. 

“The plans presented were, as a 
whole, of great value, and many gave 
evidence that considerable thought and 
ability had been exercised in the work.” 

Following is a synopsis of the adopt- 
ed Springfield advertising plan: 

Sell 10,000 buttons (see design) for 
25 cents each—$2,500 (plus civic pa- 
triotism). 

Employ an ad-man with the $2,500 
for one year. 

The ad-man’s work or-duties: First, 
to evolve and execute such plan or 
plans to make his services (salary) self- 
sustaining after the first year. The fol- 
lowing plans are suggested to provide 
for salary after the first year: 

(a) A_ system of bulletin boards 
(large) in the fields adjacent to the rail- 
roads into and out of Springfield. 

(b) Edit monthly supplement en- 
titled “Springfield Territory” for one of 
your local daily papers; this supplement 
to boost directly the suburban and ad- 
iaing towns, but indirectly Spring- 
eld. 

Raise annual advertising fund of $25,- 

0. 





fians suggested to raise the annual 
und: 


(a) Prepare 1,000,000 stickers to be 
used on all public and private mail and 
packages going out of Springfield. The 
stickers to sell for one cent each to 
the citizens of Springfield. Return 
$10,000 (and civic patriotism). 

(b) Prepare home-coming number 
of your supplement, “springfield Ter- 
ritory”. magazine, annually just prior to 
the home-coming festival, and sell an 
edition of 309,000 copies for 5 cents 
the copy. Returns, $15,000 (and civic 
patriotism). 

Plan to spend the $25,000 ad fund: 


(a) Saturday Evening Post, 2 inches, 
52 times, $5,096. 

(b) Personal letters to manufacturers 
whom -you want in Springfield, $10,000. 

(c) ‘. Small advertisements weekly in 
nearby metropolitan newspapers; e.g., 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Albany, etc.; these ads to be display 


of about two inches each insertion; also 
similar display ads in local newspapers 
of Springfield territory, $10,000. 
IAI ee 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL ADVER. 
VERTISING ACTIVITY. 


W. D. Washburn, Jr., member of 
the Minnesota legislature from Min- 
neapolis, expects to agitate for a state 
appropriation for advertising. “The 
state is only about half populated. We 
have two million people in an area as 
large as England, which has fifty mil- 
lion. Our future development depends 
on our efforts to bring people here to 
develop our wonderful resources.” 

The Milwaukee Merchants’ and Man. 
ufacturers’ Association has just ap- 
pointed an advertising committee. 

The State Fair of Iowa is preparing 
a bill to present before the legislature 
calling for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Advertising. It is proposed 
to not only attract immigrants, but also 
to keep Iowans at home. The state has 
lost many of its people who emigrated 
to other parts. $20,000 a year will be 
asked for advertising. 





| Over the Top 






Hereisa guide 
ecard for the 
filing cabinet 
with a cellu- 
loid tip made in one piece and fold- 
ing over the top of the tab. This 
protects it where the wear comes 
and prevents curling and breaking. 


Standard 
Index Card Co. 


will be glad to send samples in case 
your dealer does not have them. 
Orders can be filled for all card 
sizes, with tips colored or transpar- 
ent, plain or printed as desired. 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















AMERICAN MEDICAL DIRECTORY 
SECOND EDITION—1909, 
The official register of legally quali- 
fied Physicians, Medical Colleges, 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Health Resorts 
and Membership roster of County, 
State and National Societies, etc. 

Send og descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL AS8’N, 





103 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, i, 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Actual Average 
Circulation 149,28 : 
Oar biggest circulation is in the States of 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c, 
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WHAT THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK SPENDS FOR AD- 
VERTISING. 





Comptroller Metz, of New York 
City, reports that during the past 
year the city’s advertising amount- 
‘ed to $819,717.59. This was di- 
yided among fifteen daily papers 
and 175 others. ; 

This sum was used to advertise 
pond sales in foreign and domestic 
papers outside the city, election no- 
tices in the greater city, assess- 
ment and tax notices, and legal 
notices regarding condemnation 
proceedings. P 

Following is a list of the daily 
papers and the amount spent with 
each: 


Times, $86,824; Globe, $82,487; 
vening Mail, $72,945; Herald and 
vening Telegram, $52,536; Sun 
and Evening Sun, $46,880; Tribune, 
$46,324; Staats-Zeitung, $44,838; 
Herold, $14,857; Brooklyn Times, 
$38,901; Eagle, $37,913; Standard- 
Union, $34,423; Citizen, $33,787; 
Freie-Presse, $35,100. 

The Brooklyn League is endeav- 
oring to stop such large advertis- 
ing expenditure. 

The Cassidy Legislative Com- 
mission is seeking to show that 
5 to 30 per cent. commission is 
charged by agencies, and is urging 
that the city’s advertising be 
placed direct. 


—_—— OO 


MAIL ORDER PAPERS, GET BUSY! 


Cora B. BarTELt, 
Vest Pocket Safety Razor Co., 
New York, Jan. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. i 
We wish to place a line of advertis- 
ing in the near future and would be 
pleased to receive calls from repre- 
sentatives of monthly publications. The 
mail order class preferred. 
Respectfully, 
C. B. Barrett Co. 





— + +0 


The Philadelphia Press, for the third 
time, was the first publication to send to 
Printers’ INK its annual circulation 
statement. 





La Coste and Maxwell have lost the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





The Bath, Me., Weekly Anvil sus- 
pended publication on January 9, 
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The Ben 


LEVEN 


Advertising Co. 
(of Chicago) 
offers to advertisers 
a service that is as 








unique and different 





as it is desirable 


@ First: We would 
rather do many _ good 
things for a few than to 
do a few mediocre things 
for many. 


@ Second: We believe it 
to be good and satisfactory 
business to expend the 
greater part of our ener- 
gies in keeping the accounts 
we have. 


@ Third: We are not 
aggressive in solicitation 
because sooner or later 
the harvests we reap for 
our clients will be a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. 


@ Fourth: We handle consider- 
able business; to .wit: Old Pep- 
per Whiskey; The Woman’s 
World; E. C. DeWitt & Co.’s 
“Kodol”; Hartman’s Furniture; 
“Wearbetter” . Clothing; National 
Correspondence Schools, and over 
20 other good-sized accounts. 


@ Fifth: We have facilities for 
handling one or two more. May 
we hear from you? 





Ben Leven Advertising Co. 
At 85 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SOUTHERN FARMERS UN- 
PRECEDENTLY PROS- 
PEROUS. 


HAVE MORE MONEY THAN AT ANY 
PREVIOUS TIME SINCE THE COUN- 
TRY WAS  SETTLED—MARVELOUS 
ADVANCE OF SOUTHERN AGRICUL- 
TURE, 








“How about advertising in the 
South?” was the question put to 
General Manager Clarence H. 
Poe, of The Progressive Farmer 
and The Southern Farm Gazette, 
a few days ago. 

“There has never been a better 
time for it since this country was 
settled,” he answered, picking up 
a book from his desk. 

“Do you see this book?” he 
asked. “It’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson’s Annual Report— 
or rather the advance sheet just 
out, and I want you to note his 
language : 

““For the first time in the his- 
tory of this country’s agriculture 
——’ And what does he go on to 
tell us? Why, ‘for the first time 
in the history of this country’s 
agriculture,’ to use his official lan- 
guage, ‘the cotton crop, confined 
though it is to only eleven South- 
ern States, exceeds every other 
American crop, except corn, in 
money value. The price, it is 
true, is a cent a pound below last 
year’s prices, but our Southern 
fields have yielded so bountifully 
that the great harvest makes the 
1908 cotton crop a record breaker 
in comparative values!’ 


“Here’s the latest report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that 
I have. Look here and you will 
sce that the Southern people these 
last ten years have deposited in 
banks three times as much wealth 
as all the generations gone before 
had accumulated in them prior to 
1896, and that in this fiscal year 
the capital of the new banks or- 
ganized and the increased capital 
of old banks was greater in the 
Southern States than in all the 
New England, Western and Pa- 
cific States combined. 

“And this. little pamphlet,” he 
continued, “points out another in- 
teresting fact—that is, that accord- 
ing to tax returns themselves, the 
assessed valuation of Southern 
property since 1900 has grown two 
and a quarter billion dollars—or 
more than in all the twenty years 
from 1880 to 1900. 

“Another thing you want to re- 
member is that the basis of all this 
prosperity is the farmer. The 
South is 80 per cent. rural, and it 
is to-day the one section of Amer- 
ica of which it is true that there 
are more people engaged in ag- 
riculture than in all other occu- 
pations combined. For instance, 
take Latham, Alexander & Co.’s 
figures on cotton crop values here 
and the bank stock figures from 
this statistical abstract of the 
United States, and you will find 
that twice the capital stock of all 
the National banks in the United 
States, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
would not equal the amount that 
Southern farmers have received 





Brunswick Bldg., New York. 





A BIG GAIN IN 1908! 


In total advertising of 5,993 inches or 285 columns. 
In local advertising of 14,429 inches. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Carried 29,245 inches more than the combined 
local, classified and general advertising of any 
other Memphis paper. 


Average circulation for year ending December 31, 1908: 48,786 daily; 
63,793 Sunday. Gain over 1907: 1,720 daily; 2,620 Sunday. Average 
for December, 1908: 46,379 daily; 67,242 Sunday. 


SMITH & BUDD, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives. 


8rd Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 


Tribune Bldg, Chicago. 
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The Crucial Test of 
Advertising Value 


Effect of the Panic Year on Greater New 
York’s Leading Newspapers 








EAGLE’S POSITION SECURE 


The year 1908 was reactionary in the matter of volume of advertising carried b 
newspapers and publications of every character. The business depression fol- 
lowing the panic of October, 1907, and incident to the Presidential Campaign 
of 1908 had a marked effect. on advertising. Advertising records compiled by 
the statistical department of the daily papers show that nearly every Greater 
New York newspaper lost from a quarter of a million lines to more than a 
million and one-quarter lines last year. 


THE EAGLE LOSSES LEAST 


Indicating the constant growth and influence of the Daily and Sunday EAGLE, 
it may be stated that, in spite of the panic depression, this paper carried during 


1908 the enormous total of 
9,013,889 LINES 


of net paid advertising matter, all at full, regular card rates. Only 228,151 lines 
behind the banner advertising year of 1907. 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE POINT 


BAGLE—1907 ...... coccss cvcee 9,843,040 N. Y. Herald—1907......-. «--- 11,390,351 
BOND: cine scacdccnsevye 9. 013,889 WG xs vcns Saves 10,046,384 
BE ied de gaeweesadcs:). see ree «+ 1,343,967 
N.Y. World—1907 ...-.-......+- 11,275,892 N. Y. American - 1907 






TUG 0505+ seenscne 9,986,762 1908 

OS basocedeceess 1,289,130 MONS iosass oes 
Other losses of Manhattan morning and evening newspapers ranged from 232,225 
to 809,446 lines each. The EAGLE has only two competitors for first place, 
namely, the Herald and World. The E AGLE is always one of the first three 
Greater New York papers in advertising volume carried, and it is sometimes 
first or second in monthly supremacy, It is rapidly closing. the gap between 
it and the Herald and World, as indicated by the EAGLE’S very small loss 
as compared to the heavy loss of its two competitors. 


DRY GOODS ADVERTISING 
In the important department of Dry Goods advertising the EAGLE, during 1908, 


GAINED 58,295 LINES 


showing the ever sped popularity of this medium as the Home Paper of 
Greater New York 
377,715 Lines Gained in General Display and 
Miscellaneous 

THE “HARD TIMES” YEAR DEMONSTRATED THE STABILITY AND PERMANENT 
CHARACTER OF THE ADVERTISING PATRONAGE OF THE EAGLE. OMITTING THE 
TWO PAPERS MENTIONED, THE EAGLE CARRIED FROM THREE TO SEVEN MIL- 
LION LINES MORE ADVERTISING THAN. ANY OTHER GREATER NEW YORK 
PAPER, MORNING OR EVENING, DURING 1908, 


1909 is Already Showing Big Gains Over 1908 
THE DAILY AND SUNDAY EAGLE 


BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 
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for their last nine cotton crops in 
excess of what the preceding nine 
cotton crops brought us—two bil- 
lion dollars, or in other words, 
two thousand million dollars—this 
much surplus turned loose as ex- 
cess profits on a single Southern 
crop in eight fat years of plenty, 
and Southern farmers at the same 
time growing larger yields and 
getting larger profits from ail 
other crops than ever before! 

“Of course, you must not over- 
look the fact that the South is 
no longer dependent upon cotton 
alone, great as is the crop. For 
instance, this last census year, 
corn and not cotton was the most 
valuable crop in the Carolinas and 
adjoining States, and nothing is 
more gratifying than the rapid in- 
crease in Southern corn yields per 
acre, as shown by the prelimina:y 
estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture a few 
weeks ago. 

“In fact, there is a general ag- 
ricultural revolution in progress 
in the South. Take, for example, 
the statement made to me by Su- 
perintendent H. L. Whitfield, of 
Mississippi, last Spring that Mis- 
sissippi farmers the preceding 
twelve months had bought more 
improved farming implements and 
machinery than for ten years be- 
fore—that’s an illustration of how 
things are moving. 

“Southern farmers have more 
money than ever before, and are 
buying more largely—that’s the 
whole story in a nutshell. 

“There has never been a better 
time for developing trade in the 
South, and never a time when ad- 
vertising would pay so well as 
now.” 

—___~+e+—___—_ 


A “RECORD” RECORD-HERALD. 


Few papers in the country can boast 
of so remarkable a Presidential year 
from a business standpoint as _ the 
Chicago Record-Herald. On the first 
day of January, 1908, the Record- 
Herald ushered in the New Year by 
ublishing the largest daily edition in 
its history, containing over 150 cole 
umns of advertising. S emary 1st, 1909, 
this record was eclipsed by a still lar- 
ger edition, carrying 218 columns of 
advertising. 

Sunday, June 14th, the Chicago Ree- 
ord-Herald printed the largest single 
supplement, devoted to summer resort 
advertising, ever produced by a Chicago 


newspaper, containing Over 11,400 lines 
of resort advertising. This edition con. 
tained the first double-page resort ad. 
vertisement ever published by a metro. 
politan newspaper. This advertisement 
was contracted for by the city of Madi. 
son, Wisconsin, and the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. 

As a further compliment to the high 
quality of the Record-Herald as a news 
paper there appeared in its columns 
during the — 1908 more display 
school and college advertising than was 
published in any other Chicago news. 
paper, a total of 127,951 lines. On 
August the 16th the Record-Herald pub. 
lished a school number, containing 18,- 
000 lines of advertising. In this edition 
was a double-page school advertisement 
for the Brown Business Colleges, and 
was the largest educational advertise. 
ment ever pubilished up to that time. 

The Chicago Record-Herald is the only 
Western paper that has ever been ab’‘s 
to penetrate the solid South as an r+ 
vertising medium. On Sunday, Decen. 
ber 27th, the Record-Herald distanced 
all American newspapers by publishing 
the largest winter resort edition eer 
published in the history of American 
newspapers, containing 18,638 lines of 
advertising, devoted to winter resorts 
and hotels. This edition contained 
among other advertisements a double 
page from the city of New Orleans, 
page from Baton Rouge, Excelsior 
Springs, Florida and half-pages from 
Mobile, Alabama, St. Augustine, Fla., 
and Gulfport, Miss. During the en- 
tire year the Record-Herald carried the 
phenomenal total of 208,971 lines of 
hotel and resort advertising, which is 
not only far in excess of that carried 
by any Western paper, but more than 
has ever appeared in any newspaper 
west of New York. 

In automobile advertising, according 
to figures published by the Record- 
Herald, there was carried in its col- 
umns during the year of 1908 288,844 
lines of display and classified automobile 
advertising, showing a lead over its 
nearest competitor of 49,364 lines. 

A_ significant showing in general or 

foreign advertising was also made by 
the Record-Herald during the past year 
by publishing over 36,000 lines more 
than its nearest competitor. In view 
of the tendency among general adver- 
tisers to limit their campaigns during 
Presidential years, the Record-Herald’s 
showing in this class of business is an 
eloquent tribute to its increasing popu- 
larity. 
_ This increase of high-class advertis- 
ing in the columns of the Chicago 
Record-Herald comes in the nature of 
a reward for a clean business policy. 
The Record-Herald was the first and 
only morning newspaper in Chicago to 
refuse get-rich-quick and fake and fraud- 
ulent financial advertising, which con- 
tinues to swell the columns of less 
scrupulous newspapers. 





John Huntington Safford has 
resigned from the business staft 
of the Chicago Evening American 
and is now copy censor for the 
Ben Leven Advertising Co. 
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EAD what Claude 
C. Hopkins, of 
Chicago, who earns 
$1,000 a week prepar- 
ing advertising cam- 
paigns, said at the Sphinx 
Club in New York, 
January 14, about the 
importance of the farmer 
as a factor in successful 
advertising. 
It is reported on an- 
other page in this issue. 
If you want to know 
more in regard to the 
reference that Mr. Hop- 
kins made of the lowa 
Planing Mill let us 
know and then let us 
tell you how to reach 
the best farmers in the 
best way. 
The knowledge gained 
by 67 years experience 
is at your service. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


Headquarters: 
439-441 Lafayette Street 
New York 


Eastern Office 
1-57 West Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 





Western Office 
1448 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Two-Faced 
in this case, 
ir when on¢ 
comes ' 


HE ADVERTISERS CYCLOPEDIA OF SELLING PHRASES | 

is a book of about fifteen hundred pages (7x11 inches), All | 

the great advertising writers and advertising experts of the | 
decade have contributed their best efforts to this book. It is indispen. 
sable for the manufacturer, merchant, and advertising writer, It is | 


ADVERTISERS || 22e02 Same 
CYCLOPEDIA 








all those who are in ap 
way engaged in the problem | 
of selling. It is a necessary | 
part of the equipment of} 
every modern office wherein | 
advertisements are con.-| 
ceived and written. 


OF It covers—and covers very | 


SELLING 
PHRASES 


comprehensively, from every 
angle and from every view. 
point—practically every ar- 
ticle that is advertised—for 
sale over: the counter or by 
mail. It is simply arranged } 
in alphabetical order, and} 
exhaustively indexed, — the | 
subjects carefully and con- | 








A collection of successful trade pulling adver- 


tisements on every business subject as used by 
the most progressive merchants and the most 
experienced advertisement writers 


Classified and arranged sc as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist merchants, manufac- 
turers, business men generally and advertisement 
writers in the preparation of advertising copy 














THE 
ADVERTISERS CYCLOPEDIA CO. 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 














heavy paper; is durably bound in full leather. 


veniently grouped. Not a 
moment need be lost in find- | 
ing the best-selling argu-| 
ments for any particular ar- | 
ticle ready for marketing, 
It makes _ advertisement 
writing easy, whereas with- 


tedious and difficult grind. } 
It is a veritable clearing: } 
house of selling phrases by | 
the brainiest and most ex-] 
perienced 
have achieved success,—who 
receive and earn the larges 
salaries in the advertising 
fraternity. Logical sentences 
clothed in the choicest and 
most convincing language; 
selling arguments that have 
been thoroughly and practi- 
cally tested; that have been 
tried out and have proven 
trade pullers, abound in it. 

The book is printed in 
clear, legible type, on good 
Price $15.00 per copy. It 


men— men who} 


will be sent, charges prepaid, to those who remit with their order, or 
C. O. D., at the expense of the purchaser. 


THE ADVERTISERS CYCLOPEDIA CO. 


Brunswick Building 225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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aced Smyrna Rugs.—‘*Two-faced,” 
ea. doesn't. imply deceit. It means 
that when one side is wrinkled with age the 
IM wher comes up fresh and smiling. That’s 
rly lots of people like them, in addition to 
heir other good qualities. The colorings 
we soft, rich and beautiful.—Wanamaker's. 
416 to 428—12 pe Hageman 
n 150 suggestions such as this, cover- 
port everything that can be said, 
; every possible argu- 
contained therein that will attract 
into the coffers of the dealers. 
ly well treated are the other lines 
{floor covering, such as carpets, linoleums, 
mitings, etc., On pages 396 to 415, contain- 
ing $1 pages on “Floor Covering” alone. 
— 7 a 
Boys’ and youths’ attire. In vastness of 
gsortment, range of material and styles, our 
ofering of clothing for boys and youths is 
unequalled. The superiority of cut, make 
ad wearing qualities are recognized by all 
who have purchased our goods. We pro- 
vide clothes for young people suited to 
thir ages—not men’s clothes made small. 
Rest & Co., New York City. 
Here is a sample ad. concerning boys’ 
dothing. Similar thereto are 14 pages in 
the Cyclopedia, namely, from 194 to 208 
in. The general subject of ‘“Clothing”’ 
covers a total of 91 pages from 170 to 261 
inl, These pages abound with the most 
rilliant and most logical selling points to 
«ver such groups as “Men’s Evening 
Wear,” ““Men’s Overcoats,” ‘‘Men’s Suits,” 
‘Men’s Trousers,’’ and every other practical 
branch of the subject, all of which are 
caified under their appropriate headings. 


In the same manner is covered practical- 
ly every article that is or can be sold 
theagh advertising. Not only is merchan- 
dis so treated, but there also abound in the 
Cyclopedia items and advertising phrases 
concerning the advantages of saving, of 
cash payments, of credit accounts, of keep- 
ing check accounts, of entrusting business 
togmmst companies, etc. Bank advertise- 

f, real estate advertisements, trust com- 
wadvertisements, etc., are treated in the 
manner, so that practically every sub- 
Hf human endeavor and business enter- 
sis contained therein. 
* * * 


The jewelry business is represented by 
vling arguments on clocks, diamonds, 
atls, watches, optical goods, etc.; silver- 
wate 1s One of the classifications thereunder. 
A few pages of this classification were re- 
cently shown to Mr. Wm. G. Snow, adver- 
ising manager of the International Silver 
0, and elicited the following letter. 
“Referring to the Advertisers Cyclopedia 
you are compiling, will say the information 
iven and proofs you have shown would in- 
dicate that the book you are to issue is 
joing to be something very valuable. Even 
M our business, I believe the information 
‘ill be well worth the cost. 

“That being the case, I wish you would 
put me down for a copy and deliver it as 
oon as issued. [I understand the price of 
his book will be $15.00, but it ought to 
rertainly be worth the cost.” 


INK. 


The Cyclopedia contains a group and 
an alphabetical index, of which the 
following—though incomplete, for 
lack of space—are fair illustrations 


ATHLETIC AND A 
SPORTING GOODS Anniversary Sales 
Bicycles ... --|Annual Sales..... 
Blankets .........|Athletic Goods... 
Clothing (Men and/Art Needlework.. 
Women) for out-| Automobiles <u 
door Auto Supplies.... 
Fishing Tackle | Awnings 
Hammocks 
Harness 
Photo Supplies....| Bags 
Rifles Banks 
Revolvers 
Skates 


BEVERAGES 
Beer 
Liquors 
Miscellaneous 
Whiskey 
Wine 


CLOTHING 
Roys’ 
General randy 
Men’s Evening Wear| Bread 
Men’s Overcoats_ ..| Bric-a-Brac 
Men’s Suits |Building Materials 
Men’s Trousers ... | 


FLOOR COVERING | 
Carpets 
General 
Linoleums 
Matting 
Rugs 


GROCERIES 


Bathing Suits.... 
Beds 


|Carpet Sweepers... 
| Catering 
| Children’s 


|China 


Shoes. 





General | Christmas 

Flour | Cigars 

Fruits \Clearance 

Voumebite bo arance Sales... 
HARDWARE 


Cutlery 
General 


Kitchen Utensils... 
Lamps 
Refrigerators 


Screens Giosken 
(Gas, Gaso.| <rockery 


Stove ‘ 
line, Oil) Curtains 


Stoves and Ranges. 


JEWELRY 
Clocks 
Diamonds 
General 
Pearls 
Repairing 
Silverware 
Watches 


MEN’S FURNISH- 
INGS 


Cutlery 


eg eee 
Diamonds 

Domestics 

Draperies ........ 
Dressmaking ..... 
Dressing Sacques 
Fees: Suits. 4.46 
Dress Trimmings. 


E 
Electricity 
Electric Fans..... 
Embroidery ..... 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

President and Treasurer, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
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1908 and Annual _review- 
1909 ing can be over- 
done. Those fa- 

mous Christmas Annuals of ye 
olden time make people smile to- 
day. But there is a real practical 
value in pausing for a little while 
at the new year-time, to take a 
comprehensive look backward, 
sum up the profits and losses of 
the year past, and strike balances 
which will start the new year in- 
telligently. 

The review of the year which 
has the leading place in this num- 
ber is offered to the practical men 
of the advertising and publishing 
business for its obvious value. It 
is a record of energy and courage 
in every branch of the advertising 
business, and a vindication of the 
advertising principle under pres- 
sure. 

The advertising agents and pub- 
lishers interviewed are not loosely 
optimistic. They are keen and 
truthful. They comprehend the 


tendencies of the times and hold 
out no false promises. Their very 
conservatism is the most optimis- 
tic part of the new year’s prom- 
ises. All good lasting business 
prosperity is due to conservative- 
aggressive men. 


The publishers 


and advertisers show by their 
words and plans that they under. 
stand this perhaps more thorough. 
ly than ever before. 1908 has left 
its imprint—1909 will be the 
stronger for it. 





Does the news- 

Publishers paper have a vi- 
and Politics tal relation to 

the public? The 
answer is in this week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK. There will be few 
who can read the article on edj- 
tors and publishers in public af- 
fairs, and the story of the Phila- 
delphia North American’s Red 
Cross stamp project, and not re- 
ply emphatically, yes. They are 
remarkable stories, for what they 
show American newspapers to be 
doing for civic welfare, and for 
the confidence which the American 
public bestows on newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers by selecting 
them for public office. The voters 
of the entire nation are in accord 
—they are partial to newspaper 
men, because they have proved 
their best friends. In this country 
the newspapers are generally bold 
and aggressive for’ public benefit. 
Not sentimentally so, but even 
shrewdly so. The public is sub- 
stantially grateful to the newspa- 
per which takes its side—witness 
the editors and publishers it sent 
to Congress and other offices last 
fall! Horace Greeley might have 
been president but for a _ few 
things; Benjamin Franklin is for- 
ever famous, because they used 
printers’ ink for public benefit. 
The principle works as well to-day 
as yesterday. 

Probably no political year has 
brought out a finer crop of pub- 
lisher candidates and civic cham- 
pions than 1908, and PRINTERS’ 
Ink takes pride in naming as 
many as it knows about—feeling 
certain that even its large list does 
not cover them quite all. 








Out on the ‘he East has ta- 
Farm ken its time in 


appreciating the 
market of the farmer. It has 
heard much beating of the tom- 
toms, seen the roseate painting of 
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the farmer’s wonderful wealth, but 
has waited until the evidence was 


all in. 3 f 

And it looks as if the evidence 
was now here and the case proved. 
The finishing argument ought to 
be the photograph of farmers at- 
tending market in autos which 
Printers’ INK publishes this 
week, [t is irresistible. It is 
trima facie evidence that leaves 
nothing more to be said. There 
are the farmers—28 of them— 
snapped on an ordinary market 
day in their autos. But one in 
ten thousand has ever heard of 
the name of the town near which 
they live. It is but one of thou- 
sands of towns in the West. Few 
salesmen reach it, and yet think 
of the purchasing power for a 
wide variety of things which it 
represents. What do the mer- 
chants of Garden City, Kansas, 
sell? What could they not sell 
—and what would the farmers not 
buy direct—if they were reached 
with good advertising? 

The great, wealthy, farming 
West is a factor in national ad- 
yertising which is steadily becom- 
ing more important to the East. 





That imaginary 
en dit belts the 
North American continent at the 
middle is not a Chinese wall. It 
has been treated as such rather 
too long—and unfortunately the 
U. S. has been the wall-builder. 
Now that men like James J. Hill 
have declared that free trade is 
bound to come, the tendency has 
been to obliterate this imaginary 
wall. But Canada is now more 
able to feel independent, and is 
not as eager to grant trade reci- 
procity as it once was. 

However, the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries is slow- 
ly being knit closer, and Canada 
as a field for the American adver- 
tiser is being more and more ap- 
preciated. Canada is going to be 
a most progressive and populous 
country in the near future. The 
Canadian government is building 
9,000 miles of transcontinental 
railways, which will outbid U. S. 
lines for freight and which will 
populate 500 towns within a few 


years on virgin plain and wilder- 
ness. The Dominion Government, 
it is authentically reported, will 
spend $1,000,000 advertising Can- 
ada, largely in the U. S. Already 
several hundred thousand colon- 
ists have deserted the U. S. for 
Canada and driven Iowa and 
Minnesota to take counteracting 
measures. Even with the tariff 
wall up Canada has bought $r1,- 
430,852,000 worth of our goods in 
ten years, and not nearly one-half 
as much from free trade England. 

Trade with Canada is likely to 
loom up large in a few years to 
come. The two countries are too 
close to observe walls, and they 
will inevitably have to come down, 
with mutual benefit. 








Ten Thous- Swift & Co. are 
and Walking increasing their 


capitalization 
Advertise- from $50,000,000 


ments to $60,000,000. 
In a modest statement sent to their 
stockholders they make the in- 
teresting announcement that their 
500,000 shares are at present held 
by over 10,000 persons. There is 
a distinct advantage to any large 
corporation in having its stock 
widely distributed, and particu- 
larly so in the case of a concern 
like the Swifts, who are selling 
under trade-mark names. The 
more stockholders they have, the 
more rooters in the bleacheries. 
The housewife with her little 
block of ten shares buys the 
Swift products and talks them up 
among her friends. She feels a 
proprietary interest in the house 
and no amount of competitive ad- 
vertising is going to get her pat- 
ronage away. A phalanx of 10,000 
such joint proprietors, scattered 
through the length and breadth 
of the land, is an auxiliary adver- 
tising force which no _ concern, 
however large, can afford to de- 
spise. 

It is to be presumed that Swift 
& Co. could not have secured 
such wide distribution of their 
stock unless they had deliberately 
planned and fostered the move- 
ment. The idea is worth consid- 
eration even by smaller corpora- 
tions. 
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Taking Their 1! advertising is 


_ a good thing for 
Own Medi the manufacturer 
cine 


and the retailer 
it’s also a good thing for the pub- 
lisher who has a periodical or ad- 
vertising space to sell. Therefore 
it is mighty hard to understand 
the mental attitude of a man who 
can give the merchant or the pro- 
ducer forty-nine different reasons 
why he should advertise in his pa- 
per, but who is deaf to every one 
of them when employed by a so- 
licitor who seeks his advertising 
for a trade paper or other medium 
for reaching the public. 

Fortunately the newspaper and 
magazine publishers are not so 
blind to their own interests as 
they once were, and are making 
use of printers’ ink to increase 
their circulations and their adver- 
tising. The periodicals that are 
taking the lead in both are those 
that spend money liberally to let 
people know what they have to 
offer. What are the top-notchers 
among the weekly magazines? 
They are the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collicr’s, the publishers 
of which spend many thousands 
of dollars each year in advertising 
in popular mediums. Pick out the 
newspaper in each of the big 
cities that has the largest circula- 
tion and carries the most adver- 
tising and you will find that it 
owes its prestige as much, if not 
more, to its own advertising as it 
does to its enterprise in printing 
the news. 

If a general advertiser wants to 
know what the live newspapers of 
the United States are he has two 
reliable sources of information to 
consult—the files of Printers’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. Every statement made by 
publishers in the Guaranteed list is 
backed by a hundred dollar guar- 
antee that will be paid to any one 
who proves that it is incorrect. 
While the amount of the forfeit 
is not large and no_ publisher 
would be seriously embarrassed by 
its payment, in case his statement 
was successfully challenged, there 
are few who would care to face 
the disgrace.of being made out a 
liar—even for business purposes. 

During the year just closed 


INK. 





more newspapers have entered 
upon advertising campaigns of 
their own than ever before in the 
history of journalism, While cir. 
culars, folders and posters have 
been liberally used the most of 
the money invested has been spent 
in the newspapers themselves, 


Some time ago the Philadel- 
phia North American printed a 
notable series of articles outlining 
its policies, its accomplishments 
and its purposes in response to a 
letter addressed to the editor ask- 
ing such questions as these: 


“Do you believe in the things you 
preach, and if you do, do you always 
practice them? Are you in earnest? 
What is the North American’s aim? 
What is its guiding principle?” 


In these articles the North 
American took its readers into its 
confidence and told them frankly 
and without reservation just what 
it had accomplished and what it 
hoped to accomplish in the future, 
There was not a person who care- 
fully examined these editorials 
who did not have a greater re- 
spect for and a livelier interest in 
the North American than he ever 
had before. Every line printed 
was good advertising. 

The Kansas City Star last fall 
spent $10,000 in making known to 
advertisers the sterling qualities 
of that admirable paper. The arti- 
cles, printed as display advertise- 
ments, were ably written and con- 
tained arguments that carried con- 
viction. The copies of the Star 
containing them were widely cir- 
culated and brought considerable 
new business to that journal. 

There are very few newspapers 
that are carrying all the general 
advertising they should, through 
the failure of their publishers to 
make use of proper _ publicity 
methods in reaching those who 
are conducting large advertising 
campaigns. Printers’ INK is read 
by more men of this class than 
any other periodical in America 
devoted to advertising. It there- 
fore offers the publisher an oppor- 
tunity for getting at the very per- 
sons whose patronage he seeks— 
an advantage he should not be 
slow to improve. 
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Collier’s 


The National Weekly 





OLLIER’S success as the National 

Weekly has come not alone through 

its widely quoted editorials, or its patent- 

medicine fight, or its authentic weekly 

record of the world’s progress, or its 

extraordinary short stories, or its unique 
printing of notable art subjects— 


_ through a// of these things, and 
others, collectively, through the basic 
principle of presenting week by week 
the best in all things which go to make 
a great national weekly. 


A DMIETEDEE no single publica- 
tion has a more potent influence on 
national public opinion than Collier’s. 
Its editorials and special articles are 
widely quoted. Its fiction is by the 
most noted story-writers in the English 
language. Its reproductions of the rep- 
resentative work of America’s leading 
artists form a liberal education in art. 


E. C. PATTERSON 


Manager Advertising Department 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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They were dis- 

Whose Copy cussing the time- 
Is Most Read Worn, yet ever- 

present, questions 
about the average number of 
readers to each copy of a maga- 
zine or newspaper. 

“T’ll bet that each copy of 
Printers’ INK is read~ regularly 
by more interested readers,” said 
an ardent pupil of the Little 
Schoolmaster, “than most maga- 
zines. The copy that comes to our 
office is passed among half a 
dozen of us, so that we hardly get 
through with one number before 
the next is out.” 

The same is true in any num- 
ber of the offices of big advertis- 
ers, which explains why many sub- 
scribers get several copies each 
week. 

It would be interesting to know 
which subscriber, outside of Y. M. 
C. A. and other public reading- 
rooms, has the honor of having 
his copy of Printers’ INK read 
by the most people each week. 

Does this distinction belong to 
one of the advertising agencies, 
to one of the many newspapers or 
magazine offices which get Print- 
ERS’ INK, or to an advertiser? 


The competition is; open—en- 
tries are invited. 
cae ans 
Our All records are 
broken! This 
Largest Annual Review 
Issue Number of 


Printers’ INK contains announce- 
ments of more advertising agents 
and publishers, etc., than have 
ever before appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink in all the years it has been 
published. 

This event means several im- 
portant things. It is a sure in- 
dication of the plans for an ac- 
tive year in every field of pub- 
lishing and advertising business. 
It is also undoubted evidence that 
publishers and advertising agents, 
in ever-growing numbers, under- 
stand the plain, practical value of 
speaking to those from whom 
they look for business through 
the one indisputable medium most 
widely read. 
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Elbert Hub- Magazine adver. 
bard as “ecciving “gal 
Adsmith the first of the 


year a characteristic letter from 
Elbert Hubbard, in which he yol. 
unteers to write the copy provided 
his paper gets the order. Accom- 
panying each letter was a feather 
from the “guinea-hen garage.” 
Fra Elbertus knows how to 
write a letter that, at least, re- 
ceives a reading and by the same 
token he is able to. get a free in- 
sertion of it in Printers’ INK, 
Even Chauncey Depew in his 
palmiest days hardly secured so 
much advertising without money 
or price as the Sage of East Au- 
rora. It must be the “Immortal 
Touch” that does the business, 


My Dear Friends:— 

I am a farmer and a printer. Now 
and then I write. And occasionally I 
take the Lecture Platform—if it isn’t 
fastened down. But first and last, I 
am a printer. I love the smell of 
printer’s ink, and I am stuck on the 
glue roller. I love the rustle of proof 
sheets. I love the beautiful face of 
well-set copy. 

Each month in East Aurora, with the 
help af my boys and girls, I print three 
magazines. I also edit them. And I 
prepare nearly all the text matter. In 
addition, I operate an inn, a_ book- 
bindery, a  blacksmith-shop and a 
guinea-hen garage. My exhaust I utilize 
in the form of advertisements. You 
know! 

Just now, I believe I could write a 
cracker-jack ad. for you folks. You 
see, I got an idea from your good ad- 
vertisement appearing in the January 
Review of Review. As you are friends 
of mine, I want to do my share in 
furthering the [ ] Religion by 
boosting in THE FRA. 

Will you say the good word, and let 
me write some hot stuff for you for 
our February number? 


Your sincere, 
Evsert Hvussarp., 
—_+— 








Fred P. Motz has been appoint- 
ed to take charge of the Eastern 
office of Barnard & Branham, spe- 
cial agents, with offices in the 
Brunswick Building, New York, 
and will look after the Eastern ad- 
vertising interests of the Atlanta 
Journal, Nashville American, 
Shreveport Times, the St. Louis 
Semi-Weekly Star, and the Atlan- 
ta Semi-Weekly Journal. Mr. 
Motz has been connected with the 
Smith & Budd agency for the past 
seven years. 
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Suppose there were something 
about your business that you wanted 
to keep from the knowledge of the 
public. 

Suppose that it were printed in 
plain clear words in an advertising 


page of 
McClure’s Market Place 


You would consider that the facts 
were pretty well spread before the 
public. 

Now, surely there’s a lot you'd 
like to have known. Well, then— 


what: follows? 





Last form for March closes Feb. 3rd. 
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As Seen by One of the re- 


cent issues of 
‘oe the London Ad- 


vertising World 
contained an 


article written by 
Edgar Fifoot, .manager of the 


News of the World, a prominent 
English periodical, giving his im- 
pressions of the advertising situa- 
tion in America received during a 
recent visit to this country. Mr. 
Fifoot’s observations are compli- 
mentary as well as just. Unlike 
some of his compatriots who come 
over he is unprejudiced and quick 
to note the points wherein our ad- 
vertising is superior to that of 
Great Britain. The following ex- 
cerpts indicate the character of the 
article : 


.t struck me that the American ad- 
vertiser uses newspaper space to the 
exclusion of many other forms of ad- 
vertising. 

I saw very little billposting or hoard- 
ing advertising in the cities, and I only 
wish that we could infuse a little of the 
courage of the American advertiser into 
his English prototype so far as adver- 
tising in newspapers is concerned. 

It seemed to me that every trader of 
any importance in America is a large 
user of newspaper space. 

The American advertiser (or is it the 
newspaper manager?) seems to have a 
better eye for appearance than his Eng- 
lish confrere. The heavy type and 
broad border, for instance, have almost 
entirely gone out of fashion. ‘The ef 
black blot’? theory has been exploded, 
and lighter-faced types and more white 
spaces are used than formerly was the 
case there, and is now the case here. 

he Amesican advertiser, on the 
whole, buys larger spaces than the Eng- 
lish advertiser. This is probably be- 
cause competition for notice in the 
pages is rather keener, and another 
reason may be that the journals pub- 
lished in the cities circulate in remote 
districts, and the prospective customer 
requires fuller details of the goods ad- 
vertised. 

I° observed also that ‘“‘copy’’ is 
changed véry frequently, almost for 
every issue. Indeed, much more at- 
tention is a to “copy” than is done 
in England. An American merchant 
realizes that when the space itself is so 
costly it is worth while spending money 
on filling it properly, especially as the 
public generally is a very good judge of 
advertisements. 


It is a matter of fact that in no 
other part of the world do the 
newspapers and magazines carry 
so much display advertising as in 
this countrv. The reason for this 
is that nowhere else do advertis- 
ers get such value for their money. 
We have here no “classes,” no ad- 
ministration organs that split up 


INK. 


circulations along cleavage lines, 
Our leading periodicals appeal to 
and are read by all the people, 

Mr. Fifoot seems to be syr- 
prised that our advertisers change 
their copy frequently. In this 
country it is deemed absolutely 
necessary to change copy in every 
issue. If a national advertiser js 
awake to his opportunities he de- 
sires to drive home a strong point 
in favor of his product each time 
his advertisement appears. More- 
over, the interest of the readers js 
continually kept alive so that he is 
unconsciously, perhaps, looking 
each day at the advertising col- 
umns to see what new message is 
presented. 

Moreover, the average quality 
of the advertising in America is 
much higher than it is abroad. 
This is because we pay our copy 
writers better salaries—salaries 
that a few years ago were only 
commanded by editors on first 
class publications. These high 
salaries have attracted to the ad- 
vertising field the best business 
and literary talent with the result 
that our advertising matter, as a 
whole, is superior to that pro- 
duced in other countries. 





A striking example of the power 
of a modern newspaper is afforded 
by some recent development about 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. De- 
claring in an impassioned voice 
that the Eagle was a tremendous 
power in Brooklyn. Lawyer 
Stephen C. Baldwin argued in 
court that his clients could not be 
impartially tried in Kings County 
because of that newspaper’s edi- 
torials, articles and cartoons. Hats 
off to the Eagle for its free boost! 


Donahoe’s Magazine has been 
combined with the Catholic World, 
and at the beginning of this year 
rates were raised to $60 a page. 
The magazine has been changed to 
standard size: An increase of 50 
per cent. in advertising has oc- 
curred. 





The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, discussed advertising at its 
twenty-fourth monthly dinner on Jan- 
uary 14th. Samples were criticized and 
commented upon. 
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Ghe 
WASHINGTON HERALD 


29,346 Daily 


The average circulation of THE WASHINGTON 
HERALD for the month of November, 1908, daily issue, 
was 29,346 COPIES. Including the Sunday paper (five 
issues), the average circulation for the month was 27,903 
copies. 

These figures furnish convincing evidence of growth— 
steady, continuous growth. 

To-day the circulation of THE WASHINGTON 
HERALD is AT LEAST 10,000 daily—perhaps MORE— 
than that of its only morning contemporary, The Washing- 
ton Post. 

Having circulation—a large and growing circulation— 
THE WASHINGTON HERALD is supreme in the 
morning field at the Capital. It is giving the advertiser 
results; it is giving him better results right along. Its 
methods and its books are open. It does business on 
business principles. It tells the advertiser just what he 
is getting for his money. It gives him publicity—the 
best kind of publicity. 

Now, a word about the Sunday edition of this paper. 
It, too, is making fine strides. If not already second in 
the Sunday field, it soon will be, for it is growing faster 
now than ever before. It is A SUCCESS—not quite as 
big a success in point of circulation as the daily issue, 
since it has had (heretofore) three morning contempora- 
ries in the Sunday morning field, but AN UNQUALI- 
FIED SUCCESS nevertheless. It is essentially a home 
newspaper—the kind of newspaper that the discriminat- 
ing Washington public approyes—and it has succeeded, 
and proposes to succeed in still greater measure, wholly 
on its merits as a clean, up-to-date, progressive, newsy 
newspaper. It intends to break some records in the 
Sunday field—as the daily issue has broken all reccrds 
in the morning field. 


It is Supreme in the Morning Field 


J. C, WILBERDING BARNARD & BRANHAM 
Eastern Representative Western Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York Boyce Bldg., Chicago 
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REVIEW LETTERS FROM 
ADVERTISING MEN. 


FOLLOWING ARE SOME VERY INFOR- 
MATIVE LETTERS FROM REPRESEN- 
TATIVE ADVERTISING MEN IN VARI- 
OUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


IN MILWAUKEE. 


Tue Cramer-KrassE_t Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. : 

It is no longer possible to write of 
business and advertising interests per- 
taining to Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
without going far beyond the confines 
of the state. This state and city have 
been called provincial in all their affairs 
and considered ultra conservative, but 
the missionary work of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association for the 
past few years is being distinctly re- 
flected in the general business activities 
and naturally in the activity of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. The 
glad hand and good fellowship tours of 
the M. and M. Association into Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, repeated annually 
for several summers past, have opened 
the eyes of the members to the fact that 
there are not only purchasers of goods 
in those great agricultural states, but 
important manufacturers who have goods 
to sell. Here, of course, is where the 
opportunity of the advertising agencies 
has been enlarged, and they have been 
prompt to avail themselves of the open- 
ing. Some large accounts from the 
territory beyond the Mississippi were 
handled and developed during 1908 by 
local agencies. 

While there has never been a strong 
organization of advertising men as such 
in Milwaukee, there is now what is 
known as the Advertising Auxiliary of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which bids fair to be of more 
practical benefit to advertising men than 
any mere advertising men’s club could 
be, recognizing as it does, in its very 
nature, the inseparable union of adver: 
tising with all other lines of business. 

his unity of purpose was emphasized 
at the annual social session of the Wel- 
fare Council of the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company Advertising Agency on Decem- 
ber 5th. At their banquet, attended by 
more than a hundred advertisers of this 
city and_ state and adjoining common- 
wealths, John H. Moss, president of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker, and em- 
phasized in his address the necessity of 
the most earnest and persistent co-op- 
eration of the manufacturing and busi- 
ness interests of this great region with 
the forces that were engaged in en- 
couraging and developing advertising 
among the business concerns, 

The spirit of conservative progress 
prevails here, and we are confidently 
looking for the improvement already 
noticeable to develop into a condition 
of sound and lasting prosperity. 

Yours, etc., 
Cramer-Krassett Co, 


IN OMAHA AND THE WEST, 
Darrow ApvERTISING Co, 
Omana, Nes., Jan. 7, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ In 

No clouds appear to darken the hori- 
zon of the advertising field of this sec. 
tion of the West. The year starts in 
with only brightest prospects. Records 
of previous years have been shattered 
both as to value of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Nebraska and manufacturing as 
well. 

Last year’s crops and farm produce 
in general enriched the state more than 
$300,000,000. Manufacturing products 
to the value of $151,000,000 added to 
the wealth and prestige of the state, 
Deposits in both national and state banks 
at the close of the year amounted to 
$168,617,000. No other year of the past 
equaled such a record of prosperity. 

Increase in general advertising for 
the past half-dozen years has been ad- 
vancing at the rate of about 20 per 
cent. annually, keeping pace with the 
development in manufacturing and the 
general up-building of the West. 

A dozen years ago the only advertis- 
ing accounts worthy the consideration 
of the agencies were those of the large 
packing concerns and a few manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, 
Since the close of the past century 
about half a dozen large incubator con- 
cerns have been started in the towns 
of the state; the seed business has been 
developed, and a number of exclusive 
mail order concerns have been built up. 
The incubator companies annually spend 
in advertising through farm journals 
from $1,000 to $18,000 each. Year after 
year new concerns come into the ad- 
vertising field. One of the latest is 
the Humane Horse Collar Cumpany of 
Omaha. ‘The amount expended by this 
concern for advertising last year was 
about $4,000. The first three months 
of this year $10,000 will be spent. A 
school of taxidermy in Omaha pays 
about $15,000 a year for general news- 
paper and magazine advertising. One 
brewing company will appropriate about 
$90,000 for an advertising campaign 
this year, using bill boards and elec- 
tric signs mainly. Last year this same 
company spent $60,000. Another brew- 
ing company spends about $10,000 a 
year in advertising in papers in the 
Omaha territory. A conservative esti- 
mate of the general advertising sent out 
annually from the Omaha territory is 
250,000. 

What promises to be of more than 
ordinary interest to advertising agents 
is the development of “mail order” ad- 
vertising by large real estate concerns. 
Instead of employing the ordinary meth- 
od of having agents make personal can- 
vass, large space is used in Sunday 
papers and magazines, and using a 
strong follow-up system, letters, maps 
and descriptive matter. During the 
past year a few pioneers in this line 
demonstrated that sales of farm lands 
could be made more economically, at 
far less cost per acre, than by the old 
way of advertising and following up 
inquiries by personal interviews and 
work, 

Alfred Darlow, one of the best-known 
railway advertising men in the United 
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States, died at his home in this city on. 


the 19th of last October. For twenty 
years Mr. Darlow was advertising man- 
ager of the Union Pacific. For four 
years prior to his death he was prest- 
dent of the C. D. Thompson Advertis- 
ing Agency, established in 1892 by 
the late C. D. Thompson. Mr. Darlow 
had resigned a few months prior to 
his death to take active charge of the 
agency. It is to ve regretted that he 
did not live to see his cherished plans 
relative to the agency being carried out. 
The first of the year the name of the 
concern was changed to the Darlow 
Advertising Agency. Under. new man- 
agement promise is made that the agency 
will become all that Mr. Darlow would 
have it. By Mr. Darlow’s death the 
West lost one of fts most brilliant and 
aggressive advertising men. 
D. M. Carr, 

Manager Darlow Advertising Agency. 

IN THE SOUTH. 

MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

Atianta, Ga., Jan. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

The year 1908, ‘just closed, has been 
a hard one on advertising in the South 
because of lack of confidence—the panic 
coming in the fall of 1907, when busi- 
ness was usually good; the prohibition 
laws in several states taking effect and 
experiments begun; the failure of sev- 
eral banks in the larger cities of several 
states; the issuance of script; then the 
holidays following, caused the year 1908 
to begin quite badly—confidence came 
back slowly, then politics was quite a 
factor all through the rest of the year, 
state, national and municipal, one after 
the other. 

Immediately after these elections were 
settled, finally in November business 
began to improve as suddenly as _ it 
ceased at the same time one year be- 
fore. The past thirty to sixty days has 
shown a steady improvement in all busi- 
ness—advertising particularly. 1909 has 
begun with particularly good prospects. 
In 1908 the general advertising appro- 
priations in the South were cut at least 
10 per cent; however, the decrease came 
from smaller advertisers than from the 
larger, and those keeping their appro- 
priations up, as my largest client did, 
finds now that it paid well, showing a 
healthy percentage of increase in their 
business in spite of the year being a 
“panic year.”? Municipal advertising in- 
creased largely during 1908, and patent 
medicine advertising largely decreased; 
appropriations for 1909 are to be in- 
creased it seems all along the line— 
confidence is restored—activity has al- 
ready begun. Of course the South has 
fewer general advertisers than the 
North, East or West, and they are great- 
y scattered; distances are great be- 
tween centers of population, and to one 
not entirely familiar with these things 
it is frequently the cause entirely of 
a misconception of our work, which is 
confined largely to our own Southern 
alam that other sections know not 
of. 

In my speech before the Sphinx Club 
at the Waldorf in October last, I gave 
a great deal of data along this line. If 
the larger general advertisers in my 
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own immediate territory, such as Coca- 
Cola Co,, S. Company, Buffalo 
Lithia Water Co., Chattanooga Medicine 
Co., and the like, 1909 will see no let 
up in their usual campaign of aggressive- 
ness. No new large general advertiser 
has appeared in the South, though many, 
we hope, are yet in the embryo state, 
gradually growing larger. Few advertis- 
ers of any importance have failed, which 
is a fact worth noting. A new mag- 
azine in the South has increased its ad- 
vertising steadily through the past year, 
and has a large amount contracted for 
ahead for 1909. No important daily or 
weekly paper in the South has felt to 
any large extent a decline in advertis- 
ing, but all an increase recently, and all 
expect a great year ahead. I’ve inter- 
viewed with this same result a large 
number of publishers within the past few 
weeks. Agricultural advertising as a 
line evidences the greatest possibilities 
for 1909. The possibilities of the future, 
although now lying dormant here, are 
in the cotton goods we manufacture 
through several Southern states, as well 
as food products of the cotton seed. 
St. Ermo MaAssENGALE. 


IN DETROIT. 


O. J. Mutrorp ApvertistnG Co. 
Detroit, Micu., Jan. 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

So rapid has been the growth of ad- 
vertising in the Middle West that many 
of the Eastern publishers are seriously 
considering the division of the West 
into two distinct territories, leaving the 
headquarters at Chicago to attend to 
business west of that city, and making 
Detroit the center of business affairs in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 

Advertising interests in Detroit have 
much to thank the automobile manufac- 
turers for. A very conservative esti- 
mate would show that very close to half 
a million dollars is spent annually by 
the automobile and allied interests from 
Detroit alone. During the early part 
of 1908 advertising expenditures were 
somewhat curtailed, though notable ex- 
ceptions were the Packard Motor Car 
Co., F. F. Ingram & Co. (Milkweed 
Cream), the Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
and the Gray Motor Co. That the policy 
pursued by these concerns was a wise 
one is shown by their preparations for 
1909. In every case larger advertisin 
appropriations have been made, anc 
business, even in spite of last year being 
considered a poor one, has been very 
good. 

A new advertiser recently appeared in 
the Detroit field, and the advertising ac- 
count of the Everett-Metzger-Flanders 
Company promises to be one of the big 
ones in this city. Mr. LeRoy Pel- 
letier, who has charge of the advertis- 
ing of this concern, as well as of the 
Studebaker Automobile Co., is an old 
hand at the business and gives promise 
of being a liberal user of space during 
the coming year. 

The past year has been a good thing 
for the advertising business—particular- 
ly for the agency business. It has 
cleared up the situation and has shown 
the publisher that the agency which is 
sound financially, and which has the 
capital to carry it through periods of 
depression, is his greatest protection 
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against bad accounts in addition to wage | 
an effective aid in the development o 
good new accounts. é 

Two new advertisers in the Detroit 
field who show great promise are the 
Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., of De- 
troit, and the Oakland Motor Car Co., 
of Pontiac, Mich. The results so far 
from the advertising done by these two 
concerns have been very gratifying. 
Both are propositions of exceptional 
merit, and the men behind them have 
wide business experience and are going 
at things in a way that is bound to in- 
sure permanent success. 

1908 has also been a remarkable year 
for the Sprague Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the American Boy. Instead 
of retrenching, this concern has spent 
money liberally for advertising its own 
proposition, and the results have been 
most gratifying. Not only has the in- 
crease of circulation been greater than 
in previous years, but new advertisers 
have been attracted to the columns of 
the American Boy, and especially good 
results have kept them there. 

2. Mutrorp ApvertisinGc Co. 


IN CINCINNATI. 


Tue Brartne-THompson Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

So far as we are advised there have 
not been any very important advertis- 
ing happenings during the past year in 
this city or state. 

Matters have moved along in the 
even tenor of their way—not exactly in 
a rut, but without material change from 
former conditions. 

No especially large advertisers have 
loomed upon the horizon, although a 
number of firms have begun with small 
appropriations which give good prom- 
ise for the future. 

Among oider advertisers there is a 
general feeling of confidence restored, 
resulting in increased appropriations. 
This is particularly true of our own 
clients—only of whom, of course, we 
can speak with any reasonable degree 
of certainty. ; 

With this rather conservative prophecy 
of increased prosperity for 1909, we 
trust you will excuse us for indulging 
in glittering generalities rather than to 
go into detail of names and amounts. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Bratne-THompson Co., 
E. R. Blaine. 


a tO 
HOW “PRINTERS’ INK” PAYS 
ADVERTISERS. 


_omeenneecire 
Tue Stanparp EnGravinc Co. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have used the classified columns 
of Printers’ Inx for the past ten years 
continuously with profit. We receive 
replies from every insertion and have 
traced a large number of orders di- 
rectly to these small advertisements. One 
order was from the Philippines and 
amounted to enough to repay us for all 
classified advertising we had placed 
previous to its receipt. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Stanparp Encravinc Co. 
m. Huffman. 
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HUNTSMAN HEREAFTER WILL 
SET HIS TRAP WHERE THE 
MICE ARE. 





Tue Brooktyn Stanparp Untox, 
Advertising Department. 
3rooKLyN, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1909, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

am geting many requests for cal- 
endars now from advertisers to whom 
{ sent one last year with the compli- 
ments of the Brooklyn Standard Union- 
and to all who inquire I am sending the 
following letter: 

“We certainly would comply with 
your request for a Standard Union cal- 
endar if we could do so, but we have 
decided to issue no calendars for 1909, 
preferring to expend our advertising ap- 
propriation to better advantage with 
page announcements in Printers’ Inx.” 

A merchant said to me the other day; 
“You have to set your trap where the 
mice are.” Readers of Printers’ Inx 
are not mice, and we are setting no 
traps for unwary advertisers. Neverthe- 
less the simile applies to Printers’ Ixnx 
and to the Standard Union. 

Our friends will doubtless worry 
along somehow without our works of 
art, assuredly appreciating our elevation 
from vaudeville and “living pictures” 
to the “legitimate.” 

. F. R. Huntsman, 
Advertising Manager. 


—__——_+e+-—__-_- 
WHAT DECIDED HIM. 


‘Cepar Grove, N. J., Jan. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

I've always thought I ought to tell 
you how I came to be an advertising 
man, and how Printers’ Inx helped. 

I decided to go to Yale, and being 
uncertain as to my future career, I 
asked a well-known man what he thought 
would be the best profession. His ad- 
vice was to go to college and by that 
time a new profession would bob up. 

Soon after that I went into the Y. 
M. C. A. rooms, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
picked up a copy of Printers’ Inx. I 
had not read very far when the thought 
struck me, this for me. 

I noticed in there that Printers’ Inx 
was advertising to give a year’s sub 
scription to any young man ~~ 
who would send in an interview with a 
local merchant regarding what the said 
merchant had found profitable in ad- 
vertising. This was for me again. 

I put on my hat, went out, secured 
the interview and a subscription to 
Printers’ Inx for a year. 

Upon arriving at Yale I got my 
laundry done by writing ads. I did 
column after column of work for the 
local merchants, most of which was set 
up in my own printing office and placed 
directly by me. 

During all this time I was not only 
a close reader, but also a contributor 
to Printers’ Inx, and later on, when 
I established my own business, I used 
it very effectively, and the training that 
1 got from reading the Little School- 
master was not only of value to me as 
an advertisement writer, but also upon 
the work thaf I was to undertake later 
upon the New York Times. So, you 
see, I owe a lot to Printers’ Inx. 
Georce Henry Smits. 
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Tests of 


The Ladies’ World 


always exhibit its high quality and its. last canvass 
more than proves those that have gone before. 

2,340 mentions by other publications, received by 
Charles Dwyer in one month, show that six subscribers 
to THE LADIES’ WORLD read _ high-priced 
magazines to each one that patronizes low-cost publi- 


cations. See the following list: 








LOW COST. HIGH COST. 

EONS cri gb bits os slo'-5 aise s 11 Harper's Magazine........... 16 
DIEOPOMIRER, 2 os aos 5 > ois vb ss Ef SOMO ng sis ca ges as cdtmipries 28 
Household Journal........... 4 Review of Reviews........... 34 
Household Guest............% 1 Saturday Evening Post....... gI 
Hearth and Home............ a. ORG asc we'cs succhs ose oie ns 46 
Welcome Guest..............- 5 Se IR os so sk n cnet hnene 16 
Nat. Home Journal........... 4. SOBRE So bec t tate escent ys 9 
eo ee ee er 4. Wotids Worth c. . 205... cose 20 
Popular Fashions............. 1 Youth’s Companion........... 143 
Park’s Floral Magazine....... 7 American Magazine..........- 22 
Soare Moments..........+000s t . CopmOmeta vas 5. senses 45 
Woman’s Magazine........... 14 Colllier’s ..........-.20-s000e: 33 
Woman’s World...........-. 4 Eevesyhody’s .... 65.22. secccese 49 
Pee FUMES... coc scwesunet CPCS occ ccs oneness gas 51 
DUOMO. 2 Visine! s d'nadeeuees BRIGGS: on tice cca uesacees 56 
American Home Monthly..... ABBEY Si eines Kae oe «50 7 

" 67 666 





The Ladies’ World 


Combines both quality and quantity 





WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
S. H. MOORE CO., City Hall Place, New York City 
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MARKETING A HUNDRED 
MILLION IN PIANOS. 


STORY OF THE RISE OF STEINWAY 
& SONS AND THEIR FAMOUS IN- 
STRUMENTS — DISPLAYS AT EX- 
HIBITIONS THE ONLY KIND OF AD- 
VERTISING EMPLOYED FOR MANY 
YEARS—VALUE OF CONCERTS GIVEN 
BY CELEBRATED PIANISTS. 











By Joseph Eldridge Esray. 


The first Steinway piano was 
built for a bright music-loving 
child to play on, but it never ful- 
filled that destiny. 

In making the instrument at his 
home in Seesen, at the foot of 
the Hartz Mountains, Henry 
Englehard Steinway, a journey- 
man organ builder, combined what 
was best in the English and Ger- 
man pianos. Such a sweet-toned 
instrument had never been heard 
in that part of Germany, and a 
rich man in the village bought it 
without haggling. Steinway had 
intended it for his son, C. F. 
Theodore Steinway, who was des- 
tined to be famous as the head of 
the great piano house and as the 
inventor of many improvements 
in piano making. 

Henry Engelhard Steinway was 
born in 1797, in Wolfshagen, vil- 
lage in the Duchy of Brunswick. 
He had a talent for music and 
while he served in the army he had 
the reputation of being able to sing 
correctly any air he had once heard, 
He played accompaniments of his 
own composition upon a cithera 
of his own making. Soon after 
leaving the army, young Stein- 
way learned the organ-maker’s 
trade, but the success of his first 
piano turned his ambition in a 
new direction. 

The first of a long list of ex- 
position awards to the Steinway 
piano was granted in 1879, when 
a jury at the Brunswick State 
Fair gave Henry Engelhard Stein- 
way a medal for the quality of 
his instruments. 

It was Steinway’s ardent desire 
to establish himself in the United 
States, which, even in the early 


decades of the nineteenth century, 
was the land of opportunity. But 
the realization of this dream was 
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long delayed. The Revolution of 
1848 almost wrecked the modest 
Steinway fortune. 

In the spring of 1849, Charles 
Steinway, the _ piano-maker’s 
second son, came to America to 
look the field over. Raw as the 
civilization of this country was, 
the observant young man saw a 
promise of success in making 
pianos here, and so reported to his 
father. In 1850, Henry Engelhard 
Steinway, aged fifty-three years, 
crossed the Atlantic to seek his 
fortune. With him came his wife, 
four sons and three daughters. 
The oldest son, C. F. Theodore 
Steinway, the inventive genius of 
the family, stayed in Europe, 

A little more than two years 
ago it became necessary to deny 
a story attributed to rivals in the 
trade that there were no longer 
any Steinways connected with the 
house of Steinway & Sons. At that 
time, and now, eight men of Stein- 
way blood held responsible posi- 
tions in the business and four of 
them bear the names of Stein- 
way. The others are descended 
from Henry Engelhard Steinway 
in the female line. 

Arrived in America, Steinway 
made haste slowly. . He_ had 
saved a little money, but instead 
of investing it at once in the 
manufacturing business he put 
it ‘out at interest and himself 
worked as a journeyman piano- 
maker to earn his daily bread. 
Such of his children as were old 
enough went out to work, too. 
The little ones were sent to 
school. 

Just here a word as to the in- 
dustrial education of the family. 
Every male Steinway is required 
to learn the piano-makers’ trade. 
He is not required to stick to the 
manufacturing department neces- 
sarily for so great a business af- 
fords scope for many kinds of 
talent. But the practical manu- 
al work in the factory is the A 
B C of the business and every 
Steinway must master it. 

No discrimination at the fac- 
tory is made in favor of the lads 
who are one day to be at the 
head of affairs. On the contrary, 
the young Steinways are held to 
a higher standard of proficiency 
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than other workmen are, since 
more is expected of them. 

Intimate detailed technical 
knowledge of piano construction 
pore fruit early in the histomy 
of the house. After working 
three years as a journeyman, 
Henry Engelhard Steinway be- 
gan manufacturing on his own ac- 
count in a little shop in Varick 
Street. The first instrument 
made by him and his sons gained 
them such a reputation that they 
soon had to move into larger 
quarters at 88 Walker Street. 

The only form of advertising 
employed at first and for many 
years afterward was the exhibi- 
tion of pianos at fairs. In March, 
1854, the Steinway piano won first 
premium at the Metropolitan Fair 
in Washington, and in the autumn 
of the same year it received a 
gold medal at the American In- 
stitute Fair in the Crystal Palace, 
New York. 

The founder of the house of 
Steinway realized that in all suc- 
cessful advertising the first 
requisite is to have something or 
do something worth talking about. 
A square piano constructed on 
an original plan set the music 
loving world of New York talk- 
ing when it was exhibited at the 
American Institute Fair, in 1855. 
The frame was entirely of iron, 
but so fashioned that the thin, 
nasal tone, common among iron- 
framed pianos was done away with, 
the new instrument giving out 
a rich, full tone, softer and more 
sympathetic than anything that 
piano-makers had _ previously 
produced. 

The manufacturers say that 
other piano-makers have adopted, 
practically without change, the 
early improvements in the Stein- 
way, as they became public prop- 
erty by the expiration of patents. 
The Jury of Awards at the Vien- 
na Exposition, in 1873, said: 

“More than two-thirds of the 
pianofortes exhibited were imi- 
tations of Steinway instruments.” 

Laterly the Steinway piano has 
not been exhibited in competition. 
Here are the reasons, as given by 
the manufacturers: 

“All the first honors have been 
given to the house so frequently 
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that terms of praise and material 
awards have been exhausted; 
and the primary object of ex- 
hibiting—that of teaching the peo- 
ple at large the possibilities of the 
piano and demonstrating the 
great progression of Steinway 
improvements—has been accom- 
plished.” 

Hanging on the walls of the 
Steinway offices in East 14th 
Street, are imposing and gorge- 
ously sealed documents, certify- 
ing that Steinway & Sons are 
piano-makers to many majesties, 
from Persia to Britain. These 
honors are frequently mentioned 
in the firm’s advertisements, and 
with good reason, for nowhere is 
court patronage more prized 
than among the free and equal 
citizens of the United States. 

But the Steinways insist that 
these marks of royal and imperial 
favor have a practical value. By 
the recommendation of crowned 
heads, it is said, a world-market 
is secured, and the great volume 
of demand so brings down the 
price of the individual instrument 
to buyers at home, that a family 
in moderate circumstances can af- 
ford a fine piano. 

In addition to the appointment 
as court piano-makers, individual 
members of the firm have been 
decorated. The late William 
Steinway, fourth son of the 
founder of the house, received the 
Order of the Red Eagle from 
the German Emperor, in 1893. 
Charles H. Steinway, grandson of 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, re- 
ceived the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor from the French Re- 
public, in 1905. 

In view of this latter decoration 
it is remarkable that when Jules 
Massenet, the composer, cal!ed on 
President Faillieres, the other 
day, and wanted to cheer him up 
with a little tune, he could not 
find a piano in the Elysee to play 
it on. If this state of things is 
not ended soon, it will not be 
owing to a lack of enterprise on 
the part of the American firm that 
the Government of France has 
signally honored. 

However sound may be _ the 
reasons for withdrawing Stein- 
way pianos from competitive ex- 
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hibition, they do not apply to 
printers’ ink publicity. The Stein- 
way advertisements appear in 
the magazines and national week- 
lies in season and out of season, 
as well as in concert and theatre 
programmes. 

The magazine advertisements 
inform readers that they may buy 
Steinway pianos of authorized 
local dealers at New York prices, 
plus ‘the cost of transportation. 
Illustrated catalogues and book- 
lets are “sent on request and men- 
tion of this magazine.” 

A recent piece of copy is so far 
different from the stereotyped 
piano advertisement as to merit 
special mention. An elephant is 
shown drawing a clumsy East 
Indian vehicle, with a huge box 
on it. You would never suspect 
that the box contains a Steinway 
piano unless you read the testi- 
monial beneath the cut. It comes 
from the wife of a British officer 
in India, who tells what a comfort 
the Steinway is, and how it is 
dragged from one place to an- 
other as her husband is trans- 
ferred. The writer also says that 
the tone of the instrument is 
not affected by the caprices of 
the climate. 

The Steinways do little news- 
paper advertising, and that little 
is of a spasmodic character. 

The old-fashioned four-story 
building at 107 East 14th Street 
is still called Steinway Hall, al- 
though the famous hall itself, 
where so many master-musicians 
played and sang, has been silent 
since 1889. In its day that long, 
bare hall, with its severely plain 
stage at one end and its little gal- 
lery at the other, was the best 
known temple of harmony in New 
York. Its days of glory were 
before 14th Street was away 
downtown. Thousands of music- 
lovers lived within easy distance 
of Union Square. 

Almost every night in the 
music season there was something 
doing at Steinway Hall, something 
for the Steinway piano. It might 
be that the instrument had only 
to supply accompaniments while 
some  golden-throated soprano 
sang. Or it might be that a 
Paderewski or a Hofmann, playing 
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against a background of 
orchestral harmony, 
piano laugh, cry, 
ge Ace almost everything 
but talk outright. In any case, 
the Steinway piano was adver- 
tised to an audience of music. 
lovers who paid well to have the 
instrument demonstrated before 
them and generally got their 
money’s worth. 

But by and by, the music-lovers, 
like almost everybody else who 
was anybody, moved uptown, 
The attractive Carnegie Lyceum 
was opened and to the musical 
public came a realizing sense, as 
the Methodists call it, that Stein- 
way Hall, while admirable acous- 
tically, was out of date. So it 
was closed after twenty-two years 
of service. 

In the beginning the Steinway 
piano was not advertised at all, 
except by exhibition at fairs. That 
is not surprising because adver- 
tising was in its infancy back in 
the fifties. Even after competi- 
tion arose and waxed strong the 
Steinways made no investment in 
printer’s ink. 

In the seventies, the Steinways 
began to import some of the fore- 
most pianists of Europe, who 
went on long American tours. 
The firm believed and still be- 
lieves that this is the best way 
to advertise a piano, but it is not 
as effective as it used to be, be- 
cause other houses have followed 
the Steinway lead. The artists 
are mostly thrifty business men 
and women who take advantage 
of. the competition among piano 
houses and make the best terms 
they can. 

Among the performers whom 
the Steinways managed were: 
Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, A. 
Albert Rosenthal, de Pachmann, 
Adele aus der Ohe. Fannie 
Bloomfield-zeisler, Teresa  Car- 
refio, S. B. Mills and Anton Ru- 
binstein. 

It was not until about four 
years ago that the Steinways be- 
gan to advertise regularly in 
magazines. They use a little 
space in trade papers, but de- 
pend for the extension of the 
trade among the dealers upon the 
efforts of a traveling representa- 
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tive. The firm has one salesman 
constantly on the road. His re- 
lation to the house is confidential 
and the house can tell him many 
things that it might not be wise 
to put into print. In communicat- 
ing this information or any part 
of it to the dealer the traveling 
man uses his own judgment. 
Steinway & Sons back up their 
local agents and traveling sales- 
men with a profusion of hand- 
some printed matter, lavishly il- 
lustrated. A book of testimonials 
is notably worth keeping because 
of the good likenesses of com- 
posers, pianists, singers and con- 
ductors that it contains. It is 
estimated that since Henry Engel- 
hard Steinway began making 
them, Steinway. pianos valued at 
$100,000,000 have been marketed. 
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THE MOST HELPFUL PUBLICA- 
TION. 


Tue Rutianp HERALD. 
RutLanp, Vr., Jan. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

I have just read your little item in 
answer to a complaint from T. Edwards 
Phillips, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

I think your answer was pat. If we 
all sat down and waited for someone 
to tell us where there was some busi- 
ness, we would soon be in the also-ran 
class. 

To illustrate: In your Businéss 
Going Out department of January 6 I 
find four old-time favorites who had 
fallen by the wayside. It reminded 
me that I was asleep at the switch. 

This is another one to add to the 
fine tooth comb department. To my 
mind Printers’ Inx is the most help- 
ful trade publication I see, and I am 
onto my job at that. 

F. T. Parsons, Manager. 
a So 





The Chattanooga (Tenn.) News 
has been sold by B. Pound, 
after owning it twenty years, to 
G. F. Milton and Curtis B. John- 























The founder of the house died 
in 1871. His oldest son, C. F. 
Theodore Steinway, died in 18809, 
childless. The present head of 
the firm-is Charles H. Steinway, a part of the sales department is 
son of Charles, the second son not an advertising man at all.— 
of Henry Engelhard Steinway. J. T. Austin. 


MILWAUKEE 


The average circulation daily, of THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
for one year, ending December 31st, 1908, was 55,827. 

This was double the circulation of any other Milwaukee daily news- 
paper. 

The city circulation of THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL is more than 
is the combined city circulation of any three other Milwaukee dailies of 
any combination possible to be made. 

In advertising, THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL gained in the year, 
1424 columns over its former biggest year in 1907. 


son, of Knoxville. The paper will 
remain Democratic. 





The advertising man who is not 











418,278 lines 


The Evening Wisconsin ..........+. 
The Journal led ) The Sentinel (with 52 Sundays)...... 811,734 lines 
its field as follows:) The Free Press (with 52 Sundays). .1,233,279 lines 
Te OGD 6ind enced Kenndscatedvcass 1,863,491 lines 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL has a flat rate of seven cents per 
line. Position eight cents per line. 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL is the recognized want ad medium 
of Milwaukee, carrying more classified than any other paper and more 
than all the other evening papers combined. 


THE JOURNAL CO. 


Cc. D. BERTOLET, Manager Foreign Advertising 
Chicago Office—1101-1110 Boyce Bldg. New York Office—J. F. Antisdel, 
9 West 29th St. Kansas City Office—W. R. Butler, Gumbel Bldg. 
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AGENCY. 





By J. Angus MacDonald, 


There are any number of detec- 
tive stories retailed to interest, 
amuse and instruct—some found- 
ed upon facts, but mostly pure fic- 
tion. Detectives and detective 
agencies are numerous in every 
city; they are a part and parcel of 
modern commercial life, and some 
detective agencies realize this fact 
to such a degree that they join the 
great army of advertisers who 
seek business with the aid of pub- 
licity. 

How a leading detective agency 
advertises is a subject that has 
not as yet been covered by any 
advertising journal—at least the 
writer has seen none such—and 
the other day while with the pro- 
prietor of the Ray Detective Agen- 
cy in Boston, the latter stated 
some views on detective publicity 
that were rather interesting. 

Said Mr. James Ray, head of 
the Ray Detective Agency, as he 
lit an excellent cigar, crossed his 
legs comfortably, and looked out 
from his office in the Colonial 
Building, Boston: 

“We advertise for business be- 
cause it pays us to advertise— 
that’s the long and short of it. 
Our advertising expenditures are 
not very heavy—about three thou- 
sand dollars a year—but as we use 
almost altogether small advertise- 
ments—rarely running beyond two 
inches—we make a pretty good 
showing with this amount. The 
best kind of advertising for us is 
conservative advertising—yes, if 
you may term it, modest advertis- 
ing. We want to let people know 
we are here in business, ready to 
do business, but do not care to 
shout that fact through a mega- 
phone. We have been quite suc- 
cessful since entering business 
some years ago, and justly attrib- 
ute a portion of our success to 
persistent publicity in the Boston 
and suburban newspapers. 

“Those who do not understand 
advertising are afraid to pay a dol- 
lar to the newspapers to let the 
public know about their business, 
thinking it money thrown away. 
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Our experience teaches us that if 
pays to advertise—that no business 
to-day can be carried on success. 
fully unless some attention is given 
to the printers’ ink end of the 
game. 

“We can quote several instances 
where a small ad costing a dollar 
or less has brought us in hundreds 
of dollars. I cannot go into de- 
tails, giving individual instances, 
as ours is a confidential business. 
Our clients’ secrets are sacred 
with this agency. A large per- 
centage of our business comes 
through satisfied clients telling 
friends of the work we have done 
for them. 

“We employ expert detectives (or 
operators, as_ professionally 
termed) who know their business 
from A to Z and who command 
large salaries. In this line of work 
brains, experience and knowledge 
are at a premium. One good de- 
tective at a stiff price is worth a 
score of ordinary detectives at an 
ordinary price. 

“Detectives are much like sol- 
diers, actors, lawyers and hod car- 
riers. Some are born, and some 
are made. It is safe to say that 
but few are born and that many 
are made. Real detectives do not 
come upon the scene fully de- 
veloped, like the famous detectives 
of fiction. Most of them have to 
undergo a painful period of proba- 
tion. 

“One of the first things to be 
learned by the embryo detective 
is the art of ‘shadowing,’ which, 
reduced to plain English, is the 
knack of following a _ suspected 
person without permitting the one 
under surveillance to become 
aware of that unpleasant fact. The 
business of shadowing comprises 
the major part of the work done 
by the tyro during his first years 
as a detective. 

“The use of disguises is prac- 
tically unknown in modern detec- 
tive work, although it is often nec- 
essary to effect a change of cloth- 
ing or hide the features. 

“We employ as operators men 
and women. We undertake a 
great variety of cases, not many 
of which are told of in the news- 
papers for business, social and 
other reasons. Yet it is inevitable 
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that this agency gets more or less | 
publicity in the news columns of | 
the daily press. Although free | 
advertising, it is valuable adver- 
tising. We do not seek it, yet as 
enterprising operators work facts 
into their stories, it is inevitable 
that we should be thus mentioned 
from time to time. 

“J do not believe in circulars, 
circular letters or even letter 
writing as advertising to work up 





our business. Plain printers’ ink 
in a daily paper is good enough 
for me, then after we get a case 
we try to handle it right.” 

The following are a few ex- 
amples of the advertisements em- 
ployed by the agency to get busi- 
ness : 


Ray Detective AGENCY 


(Incorporated) 100 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Accurate, competent, reliable, 
expert investigations; complete secrecy; 
indorsed by leading attorneys and client- 
age of business houses and individuals 
everywhere; detectives furnished_ for 
and entertainments. Confi- 


weddings 
Telephones. 


dential correspondence. 


Ray Detective AGENCY 


100 Boylston St., Boston, or P. O. Box 
3766. Investigations by trained experts 
anywhere. Clientage endorsement. 
Strictest secrecy. Sundays 9-12. 


Detective AGENCY. 


We are sure our readers will be glad 
to know of a respon and reliable 
detective agency that make special in- 
vestigations anywhere. : 

They are endorsed by their clients 
and have a reputation for doing first- 
class work, and employ only experi- 
enced, expert operators. 

We refer to The Ray Detective 
Agency, 100 Boylston street, Boston. 


—_——_—__~+2e>—_—__—_ 


The Vreeland-Benjamin special agency 
have been appointed foreign representa- 
tives of the Routh Bend, Ind., Tribune; 
also of the Fort Worth, Tex., Star and 
Telegram. 





The National Specialty Co. has been 
incorporated for $100,000 at Camden 
for a manufacturing and advertising 
business. 





Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, Lincoln, 
Neb., is making an aggressive campaign 
to further the doctrine that “tillage is 
manure,” and insures crops against fail- 
ure from drouth. It issues an annual 
soil culture manual, and is one of the 
leaders in furthering scientific farming 
in the West. 
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- AMERIGAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION 


100,000 
| COPIES GUARANTEED 
MONTHLY 
ADVERTISING RATES 
4 CENTSALINE — 
FLAT RATE 
ADVERTISING PAGES FOR 
MARCH CLOSE ON FEB. 5th 


AMERICAN HOME MONTHLY 


5 BARCLAY St., NEW YORK 






































THE FAME 





OF A DISH 


T is most surprising how 

the fame of a dainty dish 
travels abroad. 

In Paris there is a dingy 
café ’way down in the Latin 
Quarter run by an old man 
by the name of Frederick, 
who serves pressed duck. 
Americans flock to Freder- 
ick’s at $4.00 a plate. 

In London, Ye Olde Che- 
shire Cheese is known far- 
ther than Regent street, 
with all its luxury. 

In New York the Grand 
Hotel, at Broadway and 
Thirty-first street, is the one 
place where the world gets 
its fried chicken strictly a 
la Maryland. 

An ounce of genius in the 
process of cooking makes 
the universe its debtor. 

— Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
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O you know Mr. R. E. 
D SULTS? They call him 

BIG RESULTS for 

short. He comes to you 
after placing your ad in 


The Western 
Carolina Enterprise 


which is a complete digest of 
the news and thought of the 
week. It covers the entire 10th 
Congressional District of North 
Carolina. It throws in a little 
“hot shot” along with news and 
comment. 

It was born September 4, 
1908. It came a-kickin’, A few 
weeks afterwards the District 
crossed over into the Republican 
column. It sent out 6,000 
copies during the campaign, be- 
came a permanent institution 
and now has an average circu- 
lation of 2,000 copies. Its cir- 
culation is increasing daily, be- 
cause Republicans all over the 
District are working for it. 

You can get a good long term 
rate for advertising if you apply 
at once. Our subscribers are 
interested in the paper and they 
realize that our advertisers are 
aiding the cause. If you can’t 
see dollars for yourself in this 
situation you’re “blind as a bat.” 


Address: THE ENTERPRISE, Waynesville,N.C. 




























































_ Recon Sem RECN! 


«. THE... 


Lexington Herald 


CIRCULATION FOR 
1908 


Daily average, . . 7,184 
Average for Sunday, 8,255 
Average for week day,7,006 


Circulation January Ist, 
1909, an-increase over 
January Ist, 1908, 


1475 


The Lexington Herald Co., Inc. 


p EXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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A CLUB’S DUMMY ADVkER. 
TISING CAMPAIGN. 





Comments of both members 
and guests at the conclusion of 
the January meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League of New 
York City, which was held on 
the evening of January 7 at the 
National Arts Club, indicated 
that the imaginary “Time Meter 
Clock Company,” as a basis of 
working out an advertising and 
selling campaign, is most satis- 
factory. A dinner, as usual, pre- 
ceded the meeting. 

Details of the methods by which 
the company is to advertise and 
market $1,000,000 worth of clocks 
—an up-to-date article with some 
novel features protected by “pat- 
ent”—to sell retail at $3 each, 
were discussed by the officers, 
directors, sales and advertising 
managers. The interchange of 
ideas and facts elicited were de- 
clared unanimously to be of the 
real helpful kind. 

Wm. H. Ingersoll, as chairman 
of the Board of Directors; John 
A. Kershaw, of Selling Maga- 
sine, as sales manager; C. W. 
Beaver, of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., as assistant sales man- 
ager; John M. Brock, of the W. 
M. Crane Co., as advertising man- 
ager; C. N. Manfred, of the H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co., as assist- 
ant advertising manager; Fred R. 
Davis, of the General Electric 
Co.; H. H. Kress, of the Cam- 
eron Steam Pump Works; Ger- 
ald B. Wadsworth, advertising 
agent; Arthur Haller and E. W. 
Strong, of the American Loco- 
motive Co.; Samuel Hoke, and 
Mason Britton, of the American 
Machinist, were among __ those 
whose opinions were offered with 
a view of establishing a success- 
ful business. 

The meeting was the last one 
having to do with the organiza- 
tion of the “company,” and next 
month the concern will get right 
down to advertising propositions. 
For the benefit of members who 
have not attended the recent 
meetings and for new members, 
it is intended to have the pro- 
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ceedings to date in printed form 
at the February meeting, so that 
all can get posted quickly on the 
preliminary work of the company. 
As to new members, the League 
wants to see more advertising 
men “get wise” to a beneficial and 
agreeable program and urges the 
wisdom of their seeing the light 
quickly. 

At the outset of the conference 
of the evening President Ingersoll 
pointed out that at every stage in 
the development of the company’s 
plans there had been reminders 
of the close relation between the 
advertising and sales departments, 
and he suggested that the depart- 
ment heads “get together.” This 
was done in open meeting that all 
might benefit. 

The advertising appropriation 
was discussed at length, it finally 
being decided to set aside a lib- 
eral sum to be used for a prelim- 
inary advertising plan and, if 
found necessary, to appropriate a 
similar amount later in the year. 
Belief was expressed that the ad- 
vertising should be of a dignified, 
legitimate character which would 
“send the story home,” and in no 
sense “scheme” advertising, for 
the reason that “schemes” often 
are short-lived and also scarcely 
could be afforded by the company. 

That the entire country should 
be reached, at once, in a general 
way through magazines and trade 
journals, with concentration in 
one section; then a broadening 
out, and that general advertising 
makes easier the introduction ofa 
product, were some of the ideas 
evolved. The comparative adver- 
tising merits of papers in small 
and large cities were considered. 

The important point as to the 
scope of the initial advertising will 
be reported on by the sales and 
advertising managers at the next 
meeting of the League, February 
4. when advertising representa- 
tives will make arguments for. 


their respective shares of the ap-. 


propriation. 





The Wylie B. Jones advertising 
agency has been incorporated at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., at $25,000 by Wylie 
Jones, J. L. Clark and E. S. Head- 
ey. 
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“Absolutely Unique” 


is the only possible way to de- 
scribe the circulation of the 


Toledo 
Weekly Blade 


The subscriptions to the Blade 
are all ee in advance for one 
year and the same names appear 
on the subscription list year after 
year—(most of them have been 
there for the past fifty years). 


Circulation 200,000 


No wonder the Blade pays ad- 
vertisers and is known as “the 
greatest mail order medium in 
the country.” 
PAUL BLOCK, 
Mgr. Foreign Advertising. 

Flatiron Bldg., § Hartford Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 














The number of possible buy- 
ers of his product among its 
readers is the real key to a 
publication’s usefulness to any 
advertiser. 

Every subscriber for 


Case and 
Comment 


is a possible buyer of goods for 
daily use in the better class of 
town and city homes, which ex- 
plains the uniformly good re- 
turns it has produced. 

In other words, the circula- 
tion of CASE AND’ COMMENT 
is exclusively among high-grade 
lawyers. It is not any good for 
advertisers who want to reach 
farmers or mechanics, but it is 
— good for those who have 
something to sell to urban 
homes with an annual. purchas- 
ing copecity of from $2,500 up. 

CASE AND COMMENT has 
made good; let us tell you how 
and when, and whether or not 
it is likely to prove profitable to 
you. 


CASE AND COMMENT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BUILDING A PERMANENT 
TRADE IN ICE CREAM AND 
CONFECTIONERY. 





ENTICING WAY MR. LEHNHARDT HAS 
FOR INDUCING THE OAKLAND PUB- 
LIC TO BUY THE GOOD THINGS HE 
MAKES—SCHEMES THAT OTHERS 
CAN WORK, 





Emil Lehnhardt is a manufac- 
turing confectioner at Oakland, 
Cal. He is also a good advertiser. 

Mr. Lehnhardt uses the news- 
papers as a matter of course; 
sometimes in double-column dis- 
play and at others in single-col- 
umn form, reading matter style, 
with a bold scare head. The dis- 
play ad submitted is 434 inches 
double-column with the text run- 
ning down the middle in single- 
column measure. 

This ad is written as though it 
were a talk by Mr. Lehnhardt to 
the reporter for the paper, as 
shown in the reprint herewith, 
but, as will also be seen, it shows 
no purpose to disguise itself as 
“pure reading matter,” which is as 
it should be. 

The strength of this ad _ lies 
principally in the frank, semi-con- 
fidential and wholly entertaining 
way in which it explains how a 
frozen delicacy is put together and 
prepared. The headline is strong; 
it carries the idea, first of all, that 
the freezing of coffee is something 
a little out of the ordinary, and 
then implies that the coffee itself 
is rather an unusual article. 


LEHNHARDT FREEZES COFFEE. 





Will Include His Famous Mocha Coffee 
in Next Sunday’s Dessert. 





“I’ve a new combination for my cus- 
tomers next Sunday,” said E. Lehn- 
hardt to The Tribune man this morn- 
ing, ‘and it’s a good one, too. I’ve 
suceeded in freezing the Mocha cof- 
fee which I serve hot in my refresh- 
ment parlors and by combining it with 
heavy confectioner’s cream have pro- 
duced a coffee ice cream that eclipses 
anything I’ve ever tasted. Then I se- 
cured a shipment of Riverside Navel 
Oranges which I crushed and strained 
into an orange water ice. I’ve taken 
this orange water ice, combined it with 
pure vanilla ice cream and with the 
coffee ice cream made it up into a 
brick of the three flavors. It’s really 


INK. 


surprising how ideally these three ices 
blend, and it not only makes a delicious 
tasting brick, but the most beautify] 
brick in appesennee I’ve made so far,” 

Mr. Lehnhardt’s Mocha Coffee is one 
of his greatest specialties and undoubt- 
edly the coffee ice cream made of the 
same Mocha will be equally fine. His 
vanilla ice cream is almost too well 
known for praise, the secret being in 
the use of the genuine Mexican vanilla 
bean instead of the extract. 

The price of these bricks will be 80c, 
each (enough for eight people), and 
they will be delivered free. None will 
be sold until Sunday, but all orders 
should be placed to-night or to-morrow 
morning so that the brick can be made 
up and delivered early enough for your 
Sunday dinner. 

Telephone Oakland 497, 


After it has made a particular 
ice-cream confection sound like 
the most enticing thing of its kind 
that ever happened, it states the 
price per brick and how far a 
brick will go. In short, this is a 
kind of ice-cream advertising that 
is seldom seen, because instead of 
dismissing the subject with a few 
bald claims covering the earth and 
the fullness thereof,—claims which 
are made by almost every adver- 
tiser in that line—it simply picks 
out one good thing, a specialty, if 
you please, and tells enough about 
it to make it interesting. 

Mr. Lehnhardt tries hard not to 
let his customers get away from 
him, even when they go away for 
the summer. He issues a neat 
little four-page circular, about 
24%4x5% inches, on the front of 
which he asks, “Going away this 
summer?” and at the bottom he 
says “Here’s an idea from Lehn- 
hardt’s.” 

The idea is that “There’s a cer- 
tain assortment of candy you 
always prefer in a box—perhaps 
all chocolates, part chocolates and 
part taffies and no creams, or all 
caramels,” etc. 

“Now why don’t you list this 
preference with us before you go 
away this summer and order us 
to send you a box every Friday, 
so you'll have it in time for your 
week-end party. We will mail you 
a 50c box of candy anywhere in 
the U. S. for 75c, or a $1.00 box 
for $1.35.” 

He goes on to tell how it saves 
time, even when purchasing in 
person, if the store knows your 
candy tastes, how well it is if a 
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ubt. aaa 8 : is kind for a dessert will often make 
Of the a post card, on which is a printed rather an ordinary dinner a great suc- 
His form, to be filled - Pon cus- cess. It is well to remember this feature 
> well er, covering the above in- of our business. 
‘ing in Eeation 8 Very reagents. 
vanilla ‘ ¥ . . LEHNHARDT. 
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CIRCULATION OF SUPERLATIVE QUALITY, 


: INTERESTING INCREASES 


; 50%; 22%; 100%; $1,800.00 


it 
t @ Advertisers gave the CATHOLIC WORLD, in the past 18 months, 
an average monthly increase in advertising of 50% over previous cor- 


responding months. For January, 1909, we have 58% over January, 
1907. 
e @ The CATHOLIC WORLD gives Advertisers, through 


THE PURCHASE OF DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE 
100% increase in circulation. And by mesg its type.page to stand- 
ard size, gives Advertisers 22% more space. One Advertiser gave the 
CATHOLIC WORLD $165—the CATHOLIC WORLD brought him 
$1,800.00. 
@ After all these increases the CATHOLIC WORLD'S page rate is 
changed from $50 to $60—making it $65 Jess than the cost of a page 
in the CATHOLIC WORLD and DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE before we 
purchased the latter. 
FACTS ABOUT THE CATHOLIC WORLD 

It is America’s oldest and foremost Catholic monthly, 
@ It is of the highest literary quality—the only Catholic magazine on 
the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST list. 
@ It costs Subscribers $3.00 a year, in advance, and nearly all are 
Home Owners, Heads of Institutions, or Clergymen. 
@ It accepts no medical, liquor or fake advertising. 

It openly urges Subscribers to patronize its advertisers, and does this 
with the influence of a community that, has served the Catholic world 


for 50 years. USE YOUR JUDG WENT 


of the CATHOLIC WORLD’S worth to you by its high intrinsic qual- 
ity. Send for a copy, rates, and “Facts Fit For Filing.” 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD (udcazive comsmen 
120 WEST 60th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EVERY COPY MEANS A HOME OR INSTITUTION. 


























HOW MUCH DO SOLICITORS 
BELIEVE? 


TALK BETWEEN A BOND MAN AND 
AN ADVERTISING MAN—SEPARAT- 
ING THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS 
—THE SAW-MILL TEST—IMPOR- 
TANCE OF HAVING FAITH IN THE 
MEDIUM YOU REPRESENT. 


By Jas. H. Collins. 

This was the advertising man- 
ager of a bond house, and he 
wanted to know something about 
advertising solicitors because the 
latter puzzle him. So he asked 
his friend, an advertising man. 

Bond houses employ salesmen 
who believe in bonds, absolutely. 
People who buy bonds are seldom 
visited by men who are selling 
securities because they have failed 
at something else. For behind 
half the actual sales there is a 
profitable connection, and no bond 
house is going to take risks of 
losing it. This advertising man- 
ager, furthermore, is a salesman 
himself. Frequently, when an in- 
quiry is received, he responds in 
person, makes a sale, gets ac- 
quainted, and actually touches the 
public he is trying to reach on 
paper. 

“It’s easy enough to get honest 
information from men like Hous- 
ton,” said the bond man. “Fig- 
uratively, I assume that every 
night when Mr. Houston goes 
back to his office, Mr. Doubleday 
is waiting to ask how much space 
he has sold in the World’s Work 
that day. For this is all Houston 
has to sell. But if our own house 
here had never advertised bonds, 
and Houston believed we’d ought 
to, and there was one magazine, 
not his own, to be taken up first, 
there is no doubt in my mind but 
he’d tell us so frankly, or get us 
started in newspapers or on bill- 
boards if these were best. Mr. 
Houston is typical of the big men 
on the big mediums. 

“But here comes another type of 
advertising salesman whose sole 
purpose is to persuade us that his 
medium is the best in the world. 
I ask him questions touching con- 
ditions outside his medium. He 
is probably stumped, and makes 
an evasve reply. Of if he talks 
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on general conditions to some pur. 
pose, presently I find him wrig. 
gling around to his original as. 
sertion—that his is the best 
medium in the world, and we 
cannot afford to be without it, 

“Now, what am I to think of 
this second type? Since taking 
up my present work I have made 
it a point to see every advertising 
representative who calls, partly 
as courtesy, but chiefly for in- 
formation. My house pays me a 
liberal salary. More than that, I 
am trusted with an important work 
of development. The bond busi- 
ness is still in its infancy in this 
country. What we are doing to- 
day may have tremendous signifi- 
cance ten years hence. Lately I’ve 
been wondering whether all this 
time given to solicitors pays a 
proper return in the sort of in- 
formation that will help me in my 
work.” 

“Let me ask you a question,” 
said his advertising friend. “You 
are not married—what do you 
think of babies?” 

“Why, I don’t dislike them when 
they’re clean, pretty, well-be- 
haved.” 

“Would you like to live in the 
same house with a baby that was 
cross, red, pudgy, and not always 
clean?” 

“No, I shouldn’t care for that.” 

“Would you feel able, as a sales- 
man, to persuade people like your- 
self to live with that kind of a 
baby ?” 

“No—that proposition would be 
beyond my ability.” 

“Well, babies of this sort are 
being dumped down on people 
every day, in many instances upon 
persons like yourself. If there is 
one thing certain about babies it 
is, that no matter how red, pudgy 
and cross they may be, they make 
their way. If Youngpop has an 
atom of human affection in him, 
no matter how much of a nuisance 
he may always have considered 
babies in theory, his own first 
baby will win him over with its 
first howl. If he isn’t affectionate, 
then the baby will attach itself by 
his pride, his vanity, or whatever 
dominating trait he has, good or 
bad. For there is some funda- 
mental element of valye in babies 
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that leads wholly inexperienced 
persons to accept delivery, and 
feel in a week that they shouldn’t 
want to live again without one. 

If you care to study the power of 
a little, weak, red baby to pene- 
trate a hard human crust, read 
Tombey and Son.’ : 

“Well, now, suppose you were 
Youngpop, and somebody asked 
you for information about babies. 
You could give intimate, inside 
information. You would believe 
in them. A baby would appear to 
you something not merely excel- 
lent for others, as an abstract 
theory, but something for every 
man to possess, even if he had to 
adopt one. 

“You believe in advertising just 
as Youngpop believes in babies— 
because you were present when 
the campaign your house is con- 
ducting on bonds was a little, 
weak, red, helpless thing that 
might not live. When the big 
men representing big mediums 
come to you, and you ask them 
questions, they believe in adver- 
tising for the same reasons. They 
are all Youngpops, as it were. 
They have spent their own money 
in advertising, many of them, or 
spent their employers’ money when 
results were to determine whether 
they were competent to hold their 
jobs. Men like this know adver- 
tising, believe in it and speak 
broadly and honestly. 

“But they are not all of that 
type. Take the first solicitor who 
sends in his card this afternoon. 
Mentally make him a present of 
fifty thousand dollars, and judge 
him by what you think he’d do 
with the money. Chances are 
about three to one he would be 
like the man who advertised for 
a saw-mill—do you know that 
story ?” 

“No—let’s hear it,” said the bond 
man. 

“Well, a chap away down South 
answered the advertisement. ‘I 
have a fine saw-mill here,’ he 


wrote, ‘almost new, handy to logs 
and the railroad—am selling be- 
cause other business needs my 
whole attention.’ 

“What price?’ inquired the ad- 
vertiser, 
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“Worth every cent of sixty 
thousand,’ was the reply, ‘but to 
you I’ll make it fifty.’ 

“Tf I had fifty thousand dol- 
lars, wrote the advertiser, sar- 
castically, ‘why in the devil should 
I be looking for a saw-mill?’” 

“That’s a test I hadn’t thought 
of in dealing with solicitors,” 
laughed the bond man. “It cer- 
tainly ought to separate the sheep 
from the goats. But here! Do 
you suppose Herbert Houston 
would put fifty thousand into a 
saw-mill? Or Uncle Henry Wil- 
son, Dan Carroll, Charlie Billson? 
How about the average advertis- 
ing agent or publisher?” 

“Perhaps some of them would- 
n't right away,” admitted the ad- 
vertising man. “Though I think 
you'd find a good many of them 
looking into the retail lumber busi- 
ness, at least, after a ‘year’s re- 
tirement. There are hundreds of 
agents, publishers, solicitors, copy 
writers and advertising artists who 
wouldn’t, however. Grant that. 


“But this isn’t the real point. 
A merchant like John Wana- 
maker, at seventy, with more than 
half a century of business life be- 
hind him, is to-day more absorbed 
in his advertising, it is said, than 
in any other single detail of the 
great Wanamaker business. A 
manufacturer like C. W. Post finds 
time to supervise and vitalize all 
the printed statements for his 
products, leaving most of the other 
details to subordinates, and to 
break new ground with his labor 
editorials. I can name a dozen 
men directing great corporations 
right here in New York who envy 
the advertising managers their 
jobs, and are tempted to give ad- 
vertising details more time than 
they can well spare from other 
work, just for the intense interest 
it has for them. 

“These men realize that adver- 
tising is the most human and re- 
sponsive thing in business; that it 
is man-handling on an enormous 
scale; that in advertising, policies 
and ideals are worked out, and 
the product and organization show 
actual results; that here business 
touches the public most directly, 
and competitors are fought and 
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fooled. There is nothing vague 
about advertising to such men. 
They believe because they see the 
copy planned and published five 
years ago working results to-day.” 

“Perhaps they can answer my 
questions,’ observed the bond 
man. “But how is a solicitor to 
get this belief?” 

“Your own salesmen believe in 
bonds, don’t they? The advertis- 
ing salesman who can set aside 
for a moment the little proposition 
of getting ads into his publication, 
and studies advertising broadly, 
and through the eyes of men like 
yourself, ought to have something 
to tell you. The best solicitors I 
know are not only men who would 
have something to give you in the 
way of information, but would 
also call on vou to get informa- 
tion themselves. There are plenty 
of solicitors of this sort, too. Just 
the other night a lot of them gath- 
ered uptown and held a d'scussion 
on methods of advertising and 
marketing an imaginary three-dol- 
lar clock. They investigated con- 
ditions in the clock industry, and 
before the discussion ended were 
flying at each other’s throats over 
the question whether this purely 
hypothetical timepiece should be 
advertised to the consumer and 
sold through the retailer alone, or 
whether the jobber should be 
given a discount and protection.” 

“You consider it a good test, 
then, to ask one’s self whether 
solicitors really believe in adver- 
tising ?” 

“Yes, and in their own mediums. 
Furthermore, I should roughly 
test the value of information given 
by observing how much informa- 
tion a solicitor got out of me.” 


te, 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin be- 
lieves. that the advertiser is entitled to 
know what he is going to get for his 
money and, following its custom of 
many years, prints in a recent issue a 
detail statement of circulation for the 
year 1908, showing a total of 75,128,- 
741 copies sold for the 312 days of issue, 
or an average daily sale of 240,797, 
which is only about 600 copies less than 
the average for 1907, and what a vast 
difference between these two years—one 
an unusually good one for business; the 
other the worst sort of panic. 

In the last ten years the Bulletin has 
more than doubled its circulation. It 
has shown a steady and healthy growth 
—the kind that lasts. 





CONDE NAST BUYS VOGUE 


The well-known fashion Ws 
ly, Vogue, which was started ; 
New York City ten years ago . 
the late Arthur Tenure, many 
prominent society folk taking 
stock, has been purchased _ by 
Condé Nast, one-time advertis- 
ing manager of Collier's Weekly, 
and now vice-president of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern 
Company. No changes are planned 
at present. Miss Harrison, who 
has been the editor and guiding 
genius of the publication, has re- 
tained her interest and will con- 
tinue to edit the publication. Mr, 
Nast, it is understood, will still 
remain active in his office with 
the pattern company. 


- tor 


ADVERTISING TO EXTEND COM.- 
MERCE. 


The American business man is uni- 
versally conceded to be a past master 
in the art of advertising. It is ac- 
knowledged that he can not only at- 
tract attention to his wares, but also 
create a demand. Advertising in the 
United States is more than commercial, 
it is educational. ‘It instructs and civil- 
izes; it is a most important factor in 
social, rel'gious and economic develop- 
ment. The same principle, the same 
intell gence and the same energy are 
not limited to our domestic horizon, 
but can be applied with equal force and 
equal success to the extension of our 
foreign commerce. The American man- 
ufacturer in seeking markets afield is 
using his native shrewdness and is se- 
lecting his export aavertising mediums 
with as much business acumen as he 
does in advertising at home.—Amer‘can 
Industries. 


BETTER THAN BEFORE. 


Tue Boston TRAVELER. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

I have been reading Printers’ Ink 
for a number of years, and without in 
the least degree wishi ng to flatter you 
and the present management, I think the 
publication now much more interesting 
and better than ever before. In New 
York recently I was talking with a 
young man who used to edit an ad- 
vertising paper (Mr. Kirk, late with 
Profitable Advertising), and he ex- 
pressed the same opinion, adding that 

“when the present editor lets himself 
out,” there will be something very much 
doing. 

Yours very truly, 
F. Angus MacDonato. 
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GREAT GROWTH 


Average Sunday Cir- 
culation for the 1 jl 7 


Month of December 


Average Daily Circu- 
— for - Month ; 


f Decembe 


THE TIMES-UNION ON JAN. 1st SUBMITTED A 
DETAILED CIRCULATION STATEMENT FOR 
1908 WHICH SHOWS A FIFTY PER CENT 
INCREASE IN ONE YEAR 





The supremacy 
Quantity ,; 0 the Times- 
Union is unquest ae as it has 
the largest circulation in the 
state of Florida and the largest 
in the territory in which it cir- 
culates. Watch it grow. 








There are a _ cer- 
Quality tain few large 
daily papers in the United States 
that are credited with a high 
standing among advertisers for 
quality and awarded the Gold 
Mark by PRINTERS’ InK, and the 
Times-Union is the only one in 
Florida. 











Why the Times-Union Covers Florida Like a Blanket 





It is the only newspaper in Flor- 
ida that prints the full Associated 
Press news reports. 

It covers the local field and gives 
all the very latest news that is 
fit to print. 


The news of every city, town, vil- 








lage and hamlet is given in its 
state news department. 

It keeps a thoroughly competent 
corps of canvassing agents con- 
stantly in the field. 

[t is the only newspaper in Flor- 
ida that has a circulation covering 
every post-office in the State. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


The Florida 


Florida’ 


Times-Union 


Greatest Daily and Sunday Newspaper 





VREELAND -.BENJAMIN 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Foreign 


NEW YORK 


Representative 


CHICAGO 
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RULES IN 





By S. Roland Hall. 


A man who has been at the 
head of the advertising depart- 
ment of two of America’s great- 
est department stores and who 
has served his time as chief of the 
copy department of one of the 
leading advertising agencies said 
some time ago that when he was 
younger he imagined that he un- 
derstood all of the rules of adver- 
tising fairly well. Now, he says, 
he can’t be sure of but one rule 
and isn’t certain that he is going 
to live long enough to discover 
Rule No. 2. The one rule that 
he feels sure of: is simple—“Let 
the goods talk.” 

J. Walter Thompson is reported 
to have said that the older he gets 
the less inclined he is to be cock- 
sure about certain advertising 
questions. 

Of course there are many points 
of detail on which positive rules 
can be laid down. As to the dis- 
play of advertisements, for exam- 
ple, one may safely say that it is 
a good rule to use only one style 
of type or two harmonious styles. 
And it is not difficult to formulate 
three or four rules for the com- 
posing of headings. But passing 
to the more vital questions, there 
are sO many exceptions and quali- 
fications for every rule that the 
wise course depends at last large- 
ly on individual judgment. 

“Don’t pack your advertise- 
ments; use plenty of white space; 
people simply won't read crowded 
stuff nowadays,” shouts some one. 
And we only have to think of the 
fifty - million-a-year business of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. that comes 
from packed advertisements and 
crowded catalogs to realize that 
the argument against crowded ad- 
vertisements applies only part of 
the time. 

“Put in the price by all means.” 
A mighty good rule on most occa- 
sions, but what a break it would 
be if Dodd, Mead & Co. put in 
their magazine advertisements 
that the price of the cheapest 
binding of the New International 
Encyclopedia is about $80! It re- 
quires only a moment’s thought to 
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iealize that no magazine adver- 
tisement of ordinary size would 
be strong enough to make direct 
sales of that work unless it offered 
sets on approval—that the price 
together with the samples of 
binding must come out from the 
agent’s coat-tails after the pros- 
pective has been convinced that 
life without a New International 
Encyclopedia is hardly worth liy- 
ing. The rule about price must 
therefore be amplified into “Put 
in the price whenever it is a sell- 
ing point; if it is an obstacle to 
the sale, keep it back until the 
prospective’s interest and desire 
have been built up.” 

“It’s artistic all right,” said a 
critic, referring to some special 
advertising done by one of the 
great Western stores, “but will it 
bring people to the store?” It 
was almost impossible to move 
through the aisles of that store 
during the days of that “artistic” 
advertising, and the store’s new 
features were the talk of the 
town. The trouble with the critic 
was that he forgot woman’s point 
of view. He was a mere man, 
and he knew that he didn’t re- 
spond to invitations to openings. 

Back in my own experience | 
can recall making a comparative 
test of two pieces of copy of the 
same size and in the same medi- 
ums. By all rules, one was much 
the better piece of copy; it was 
“something different, don’t you 
know.” Yet the homely advertise- 
ment brought twenty-five per cent. 
better returns regularly. 

The president of one of the big- 
gest national advertising corpora- 
tions some time ago opposed 
strongly the use of a new piece of 
copy submitted by his agent. The 
opposition was logical. The illus- 
tration of the advertisement did 
seem to reflect on the working 
man, and to prejudice the work- 
ing man would have been a ca- 
lamity. However, the agent won 
and the advertisement was used 
with the result that it proved to 
be one of the best pieces of copy 
of the year. 

“Guess what medium regularly 
brings us the best results?” asked 
an advertising manager some time 
ago. I am familiar with his busi- 
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ness. I thought a while, applied | 
the rules, and mentioned three or | 
four magazines. He laughed and | 
named a cheap magazine that I 
would have laughed at had some | 
solicitor assured me that it would | 
go to the head of that advertising | 
manager's list. I removed my hat 
and bowed. et 

Is it a good advertisement? | 
The question may often be an- 
swered satisfactorily only by ask- 
ing another—‘“Did it pay?” 





THE LEWIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY CHANGE. 





Mr. H. N. Gaines, former pub- 
lisher of the Farmers’ Advocate, 
Topeka, Kansas, has been appoint- 
ed a general representative of the 
Journal of Agriculture. Mr. 
Gaines will make the St. Louis of- 
fice his headquarters, and will 
give his time to field work and 
commercial advertising in the 
western territory of the Journal 
of Agriculture, which is being vig- 
orously pushed in both a circula- 
tion and an advertising way. 





Mr. George Costello, who has 
been in the advertising depart- 
ment of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany for the past seven years, has 


just been promoted to the impor- | 
tant place of circulation manager | 
of The World’s Work, Country | 


Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine. He took up his new 
duties on January 7th. 





Mr. Howard R. Handy, who 
has just been added to the New 
York staff of Good Housekeep- 
ing, has for the past eight years 
been with the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, and is a man well fitted to 
cast his fortunes with a hustling 
magazine like Good Housekeeping. 





New Orleans has been running 
a page ad campaign in Chicago 
newspapers. Since the ads ap- 
peared the advertising committee 
says they have been flooded with 
inquiries. On January oth a 
unique advertising parade with 
automobiles and a brass band was 
held and copies of the page ads 
were distributed. 
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The 


New Orleans 


Times- 


_ Democrat 








is the strongest and 
best newspaper in 
the South. Its un- 
questioned prestige, 
deserved populaiity 
and far-reaching cir- 
culation, make it the 
best advertising me- 
dium in the South. 
By adding to your 


The 


Times- 


Democrat 


you are assured of 
reaching the great- 
est number of buy- 
ing Southern people. 
No other paper so 
thoroughly covers 
the field. 











Hand Knox & Company 


New York Office, Brunswick Bidg. 
Chicago Office, Boyce Bldg. 


St. Louis Office, First Natioual Bank Bidg. 



































A MIGHTY SMART MAN, 
THES. 


The writer of the following ad, 
published in an English news- 
paper about a hundred years ago, 
seems to have anticipated the 
modern department store. It runs 
thus: 

ROGER GILES, 


Surgin, Parish Clark, and Skulemaster, 
Groser and Hundertaker. 
Respectably informs ladys and gentle- 
man that he drors teef without wateing 
a minut, applies laches every hour, 
blisters on the lowest tarms, and vizicks 
for penny a peace. He sells Godfather’s 
kordales, kuts korns, bunyons, doctors 
hosses, clips donkies, wance a munth, 
and undertakes to luke arter every 
bodies nayls by the ear.. Joe-sharps, 
penny wissels, brass kanelsticks, fryin 
pans, and other moozikal hinstrumints 
hat grately reydooced figers. Young 
ladys and gentlemen larnes their gram- 
mur, and langeudge in the purtiest man- 
ner, also grate care taken off their 
morrels and spellin. Also zarm-singing, 
oo the base pial, and oll other 
zorts of fancy work, squadrils, pokers, 
weazels, and all country dances tort at 
home and abroad at perfekshun. Per- 
fumery and snuff in all its branches. 
As times is cruel bad I begs totell ee 
that I has just beginned to sell all sorts 
of stashonary ware, cox, hens, vouls, 
pigs, and all other kinds of poultry. 
Blackin-brishes, herrins, coles, scrub- 
bin-brushes, traykel and godley bukes 
and bibles, mise-traps, brick-dist, whisker 
seeds, morrel pokker anchers, and all 
zorts of swatemaits including taters 
sassages and other garden stuff, bakky, 
zizars, lamp oyle, tay kittles, and other 
intoxzikatin likkers, a dale of fruit, 
hats, zongs, hare oyle, pattins, bukkits, 
grindin stones and other aitables, korn 
and bunyon zalve and all hardware, I 
as laid in a large azzortment of trype, 
dogs mate, lolipops, ginger beer, matches 
and other pikkles, such as hepsom salts 
hoysters, Winzer soap, anzetrar.—Old 
rags bort and sold here and nowhere 
else, newlayde heggs by me Roger Giles, 
zinging burdes, keeped, sich as howles, 
donkies, paykox, lo! sters, crickets, also 

a stock of a celebrated brayder. 
Agent for selling gutty-porker souls, 
P.S.—I tayches gography, rithmetic, 
comstiet, jimnasticks and other chynees 
TICKS, 
SSeS eee keen 


Joseph D. McManus’ Billposter 
and Distributor gets bigger and 
more important every year. The 
Januarv number contains one hun- 
dred pages—and it’s not a “spec- 
ial” number, either—filled with 
good things. The ad pages pre- 
sent the announcements of the 
leading outdoor publicity concerns 
in the business in large numbers. 
The articles are newsy, helpful 
and well written. 
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BRYAN ACTS AS TOASTMASTER 
OF AN AD’ CLUB. 


One hundred members and friends 
of the Lincoln, Neb., Ad Club were 
present at the first annual banquet of 
that organization, January 5th. Will 
iam Jennings Bryan acted as. toast- 
master. The toast list was opened by 

. T. Folsom, who responded to the 
toast, “The Lincoln Ad Club,” and was 
followed by Miss Addie Tucker on the 
“Possibilities of Photography in Adver- 
tising.”” Will Maupin talked of the 
“Eternal Feminine,” and R. J. Skan- 
key, of Omaha, responded to the toast, 
“The Ad Man and His Work.” The 
last toast was a fitting climax for the 
evening, being the “The Influence of 
Women In and Out of the Advertising 
lield,”’ which was responded to by Ed- 
gar A. Higgins, of Omaha. 

President G. Cullen of the Ad 
Club introduced Mr. Bryan as_toast- 
master after informing the members and 
visitors that the club was to see to the 
profitable application of the $1,500,000 
which is said to be spent in the city of 
Lincoln each year for advertising. 

Mr. Bryan in introducing Miss Tuck- 

er said that he believed the photograph 
might fittingly be made the emblem of 
the Ad Club, for it was the purpose 
of the ad man to give a true repre- 
sentation of his wares. 
Will Maupin in his “Eternal Fem- 
inine’” said that Eve was the maternal 
ancestor of advertising. And he went 
on to say that had it not been for her 
merchants would to-day not have the 
various styles attracting women to deal 
with, 

The problem, he said, was how to ge‘ 
woman into the store to show her the 
things you had to sell. Without women 
he said there would be no bargain count- 
er rushes and ad writers would have to 
hunt jobs instead of holding situations. 

Mr. Shankey, of Omaha, in his toast 
to “The Ad Man and His Work,” said 
that the chief thing was to understand 
the store’s constituency and act accord. 
ingly. He said that the ad man was at 
the center of the store’s activity and 
that to him were confided all the secrets 
of future activity of the store. He 
asked for sincerity in writing ads, and 
truthfulness of copy. 

Edgar A. Higgins, advertising man- 
ager cf the Storz Brewing Co., of 
Omaha, closed the program by respond- 
ing to the toast, “The Influence of 
Woman In and Out of the Advertising 
Field.” He said that 75 per cent. of 
the advertising of the country was ad- 
dressed to women and that to-day it had 
become so that by reading the ads in 
the daily paper the wife could sit in the 
home and plan her shopping. He said 
that the influence of woman could be 
otherwise felt, in that the greatest 
papers of the country are published in 
the interests of women, and that the 
once objectionable yellow sheet and bill 
board were being tamed through her 
refining influence. 

——+o+>—__—__ 


Copy for Speyer & Company, New 
York bankers, is being sent to news- 
papers in large cities by Albert Frank 
& Company. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. WIN- 
DOW TRIMMING CONTEST. 





The big shirt and collar advertisers, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., are offering sub- 
stantial prizes for the best window 
trims. : : 

The contest is open to any window 
trimmer who sends in the photograph of 
the best display of either Arrow collars 
or Cluett shirts before December Ist, 

09. 
each contestant may send in three 
photographed windows with a letter to 
Window Committee, Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Plan. Prizes are offered for the 
best solid window of either Arrow col- 
lars or Cluett shirts, or Arrow collars 
and Cluett shirts together. 

In order to cover the expenses of 
contestants who may not win a prize, a 
large number of Dewalt Mentions 
are provided. These carry with them 
a cash prize, which is sufficient to cover 
the expenses of photographing and mail- 
ing. These are the prizes: 


Best display of Arrow collars...... $100 
Best display of Cluett shirts...... 100 
Best display of Arrow collars and 
EE GHEE div.c e's cacccevneeeeey 100 
Next best display of Arrow shirts. 50 
Next best display of Cluett shirts. 50 
Next best display of Arrow collars 
ee ee ROPE ee eee er 50 
Third best display of Arrow collars. 25 
Third best display of Cluett shirts. 25 
Third best display of Arrow collars 





ee Re 2 ree rs 25 
10 Honorable Mentions at $10..... 100 
20 Honorable Mentions at $5...... 100 

$725 


On the back of the photograph must 
be clearly written the followin: 

Size of window, location, firm, trim- 
mer’s name, number of dozen collars 
used, number of dozen shirts used, costs. 

This information is necessary, as the 
contest is to show what can be done 
with a moderate number of collars and 
shirts. The prizes are going to the 
trimmers who make the best display at 
the least cost. This does not mean 
thin or skimpy displays. Care must be 
taken to display sufficient goods to make 
a profitable and sightly display. In 
costs, soilage of goods wi!l be consid- 
ered. As all modern window dressing 
tends toward simplicity of treatment 
and the use of well-defined original 
units, flashy, intricate or mechanical 
displays which call for the large ex- 
penditure of money and the soilage of 
a large number of goods will not be 
considered. 

All panera must be in by the 
15th of October, 1909. The committee 
that will award the prizes will be com- 
posed of an expert window trimmer 
from a furnishing goods house not in- 
terested in the contest, the editor of one 
of the trade journals and the advertis- 
ing manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


——— + 


Alfred B. Lukens, New York, has 
recently added the Pendleton (Ore.) 
Tribune and Dubuque (la.) Times- 
Journal to his list. 
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BE SURE YOUR LIST 
INCLUDES 


The Strand Magazine 


The Wide Worl 
Magazine 


These magazines have a clientele that 
is distinctly their own, embracing the 
highest class of home ‘readers. You 
cannot afford to pass them by. 


The appearance of the new strikingly 
powerful story 


The White Christ 


by 
HALL CAINE 


together with other progressive im- 
provements in THE Stranp MacGazineE 
for 1909 are yielding results in a most 
gratifying increase of circulation. 


These [Magazines Pay ! 


and pay well. An advertiser who has 
a reputation for his systematic trying 
out of results writes: 

“The STRAND and the WIDE 
WORLD make a team that will satisfac- 
torily serve any class of publicity. We 
have instructed our agent to continue 
using your mediums, which we will con- 
tinue to do so long as they bring such 
excellent results.” 


And many others bear like testimony. 


In the “WIDE WORLD” the record 
of advertisers who month after month 
use two to four pages at a time bears 
strong testimony to its actual result- 
bringing value. 
The Reason 

lies in the quality of the circulation of 
both the “STRAND” and “WIDE 
WORLD” and the fact that rates are 
the lowest for bona fide circulation. 


Consult your agent or write 
THE 


Strand Magazine 
83-85 Duane Street, New York 
WESTERN OFFICE; 





817 U. S. Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND LAY 
ADVERTISING 
By E. S. Barker. 

In an article on the above topic 
published in Printers’ INk dur- 
ing September of last year, I re- 
ferred to the attitude of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical 
Association toward those prepar- 
ations which are either directly 
or indirectly advertised to the 
laity, stating that the rules of the 
council absolutely forbid the man- 
ufacturers of medicinal prepara- 
tions to even hint to the laity that 
such and such a_ preparation 
might be of use in the cure or 
treatment of disease. 

As proof of the truth of my 
assertion in that article I now di- 
rect attention to the lately revised 
rules adopted by the council gov- 
erning the admission of medicinal 
preparations to the pages of the 
official publication, known as New 
and Non-Official Remedies, which 
publication is now recognized as 
a standard authority under the 
abbreviated title “N. N. R.” ex- 
actly as the drugs named in the 
United States Pharmacopeia are 
said to be “U. S. P.” drugs. I 
refer only to those rules that re- 
late to the matter of laity adver- 
tising. 

“Rule 3 (Direct Advertising).—No 
article that is advertised to the public 
will be admitted; but this rule will not 
apply to disinfectants, advertised for 
use other than on the human _ body 
(italics are mine), or to non-medicinal 
food preparations, except when adver- 
tised in an objectionable manner. 

“Rule 4 (Indirect Advertising).—No 
article will be admitted whose label, 
package or circular accompanying the 
package contains the names of diseases, 
in the treatment of which the article is 
said to be indicated. The therapeutic 
indications, properties and doses may be 
stated. (This rule does not apply to 
circulars, etc., when distributed solely 
to physicians, to advertising in medical 
journals, or to vaccines and anti- 
toxins).” 

The council has published some 
explanatory comments on_ these 
rules, from which comments I 
now quote in order to give the 
council’s reason for discouraging 
advertising of drug preparations 
to the public. The comment on 
Rule 3 is in part as follows: “The 
impossibility of controlling the ir- 


responsible claims which are 
usually made in advertisements 
to the public, the well known 
dangers of suggesting by descrip- 
tions of symptoms to the minds 
of the people that they are suffer- 
ing from the many diseases de- 
scribed, the dangers of wuncon- 
scious and innocent formation of 
a drug habit, and the evils of 
harmful self-medication, includ- 
ing the dangers of the spread of 
many infectious and contagious 
diseases when hidden from the 
physician, and similar well known 
considerations, are the reasons 
for discouraging in the interest, 
and for the safety, of the public, 
this reprehensible form of ex- 
ploitation. In the case of subjects 
on which the public should be in- 
structed, as the use of disinfec- 
tants, and foods, such advertise- 
ments, if not in. objectionable 
terms, are considered admissable.” 

The comment on Rule 3 con- 
tinues to deal at some length with 
the subject of foods. 

Breakfast foods are not consid- 
ered to come under the super- 
vision of the council in any way. 

With regard to medicinal foods, 
“such as predigested foods, which 
have a relatively low food value 
and which are characterized by a 
high alcohol or preservative con- 
tent, and which frequently con- 
tain strictly medicinal substances, 
or food substances for which dis- 
tinct therapeutic properties are 
claimed should be used 
only on the advice of the physician 
and the advertisements should be 
restricted as in the case of ordi- 
nary medicines.” 

Invalid and infant foods adver- 
tising may be allowed in the lay 
press providing “it is conducted 
in a manner compatible with rules 
of the council”; (Presumably as 
to honesty of statement, etc.). 

The comment on Rule 4 states 
that “The rule imposes no re- 
striction on advertising 
in medical journals, printed mat- 
ter distributed solely to physi- 
cians.” It applies only to the 
make-up of the package as it 
reaches the patient. The naming 
of diseases on a label or package 
is declared to bea most objection- 
able method of popularizing a 
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proprietary remedy and one that 
“should not be tolerated in any 
form.” The comment on Rule 4 
continues thus to discountenance 
even the use of blown-in-the-bot- 
tle names : 

“It will be considered an in- 
fringement of the rule when an 
article is marketed in bottles 
which have the name of the arti- 
de blown into the glass, or if 
othéfwise the name or initials or 
other distinctive mark of the arti- 
ce are permanently stamped on 
the container, on the article itself, 
or are contained on the stoppers 
or seals.” 

The penalty of breaking any of 
the rules of the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry consists in 
having one’s preparations exclud- 
ed from the pages of the publi- 
cation known as “New and Non- 
Official Remedies,” and being boy- 
cotted by all those physicians who 
are influenced by the American 
Medical Association. Men who 
fear this penalty conform to the 
Association rules. 





Alfred B. Lukens, Tribune 
Building, New York, has recently 





added the Springfield, Mass., 
News to his list. 
James F. Antisdel, the well- 


known New York special repre- 
sentative has recently placed the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Newark, N. J., Star on his list. 





The Chambers Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans, has recent- 
ly removed from the Wells-Fargo 
Building to larger offices in the 
Godchaux Building, on Canal 
Street, the principal business street 
of the Crescent City. 


The Whiben Sales & Advertising Co. 
has been incorporated in Boston with 
a capital of $5,000. Erle R. White, of 
55 Kilby St., is president. 





_The morning after Judge Taft  ar- 
rived in Augusta, Georgia, a merchant 
advertised, “Taft and prosperity are 
here. We will give to-morrow a double 
number of trading stamps!” 
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The Kansas Farmer has been consoli- 
dated with the Farmers’ Advocate. The 
new management has shaped a new 
policy under which all advertisers are 
treated exactly alike, and no misleading 
copy of any kind is accepted. The ad- 
vertising is guaranteed to subscribers. 














INCREASED 
DEPOSITS 


Banks are getting Good 
Results by using the 
Voorhees & Company 
Individual Bank Ad- 


vertising Service. The advertisements 


we write and design are Attractive, Dig- 
nified and Convincing. We also Write, 
Design and Print Artistic Booklets and 
Folders, and make Name Plate and Em- 


blem Cuts. Write us for our folder enti- 
tled, ‘How To Increase Your Deposits.’’ 


VOORHEES & COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS IN BANK ADVERTISING 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 








THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. - 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City. 




















9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask 





| for our free illustrated 9,059-word 


Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of rr2 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits. This 
free booklet deals with 


— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
~— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
~ How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
— How to get and huld a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Send on your 9,0S50-word Booklet.” Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 188, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


. 
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HUYLER ADVERTISING AND BOS- 


TON CANDY. 


Epwin_ W.. INGALLS. 
Advertising. 





Lynn, Mass., Jan. 14, 1909. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 
see that you discuss Huyler’s 


abominable form of advertising in your 
current issue. I should think it was 
about time that this abortive style of 
advertising was intelligently digeste.l. 
Speaking of coincidences, were you 
aware that in the city of Boston the 
most largely sold candy, in one store, 
is not advertised and it is difficult for 
the firm to supply the demand for 
their product at certain seasons of the 
year! New Yorkers who have come 
into New England on their summer 
vacations can testify to the worth, 
value, and great strength of the prod- 
uct I refer to, which, could it be sold 
in the city of New York, I verily 
believe would make a fortune for the 
individual who could get the privilege 
of selling the candy in the metropolis. 
I am told that the business cannot 
broaden out because the founder of 
the same desires to give it his per- 
sonal touch, and by extending and 
broadening operations it would be im- 
possible for the making of the candy 
to have his personal attention. Huy- 
ler succeeds with abominable adver- 
tising, while the greatest candy seller 
(in one store) in the city of Boston 
goes ahead of Huyler. How do you 
figure this out, except—value of 


product? 
Epwin W. 


——— +0 — -— 


HUYLER’S IN CHICAGO AND ST. 
LOUIS. 


INGALLS. 





Cuicaco, Jan. 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Oh, but that Huyler slam was rich! 


I’m glad you're going after the rest of 


the advertising dead ones, too. 
think it’s your province—advertising 
men expect the Little Schoolmaster 
to be their spokesman and “say 
things” to those advertisers who de- 
serve it. Give us more such “good 
a i as that article was, written 
spicily and ably. There are many ad- 
vertisers out West who deserve to 
have it thrown into them. 


It may interest you to know that 
here in Chicago Huyler’s branch store 
takes second or third place. Chicago 
hasn’t warmed up to Huyler at all. 
Allegretti and Gunther are the candy 
makers who hold the center of the 
stage, and Huyler’s cut little ice. 

I happen to know that the same 
thing is true in St. Louis. There it 
is Plow who holds the palm in the 
candy field, and Huyler’s again is be- 
hind in the race. Is it their advertis- 
ing, or their goods? 

Warren P. BruEnner. 
+08» 





A young cadet was complaining of 
the tight fit of his uniform. 

“Why, father,” he declared, “the 
collar presses my Adam’s apple so hard 
I can taste cider!”—Harper's Weekly. 
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Plain Facts 


A good big circulation 
delivered right in the 
homes and a top-notcher 
in advertising 


Elizabeth 
Daily 


Journal 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 








Sworn Circulation Statement Daily Aver- 
age for Five Years showing 
Tremendous Growth 


RE ee 5522 
SUED ise sics>, “-° shan 6518 
Ae ee 7347 
| BASE Rea 8311 
1908 -9095 


Average for December 1908 


9707 


Average Daily increase over December 
1907 of 


1090 


ADVERTISING STATEMENT 
The twelve months just ended show 
the biggest advertising income in the 
history of the paper and this, too, in 
the face of the recent depression, in 
1908 gaining over all other years print- 
ing on 308 publication days. 


20,0065 COLUMNS 


of advertising. Leading all New_York 
City evening papers and all New Jersey 
papers, except one in Newark. The 
New York Evening Journal, which led 
all New York evening papers with 313 
publication days, carried only 17,662 
columns. 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 

Population, including suburban towns, 
100,000. 

20,000 people employed. 
8,000 employed in Singer 
Machine plant alone. 

Standard Oil’s New Refinery, largest 
in the world, just completed. 

The Elizabeth Daily jour covers all 
this field. 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative. 


225 Fifth Ave., Tribune Bldg. 
New York. Chicago, Il. 


Sewing 
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A Big Wholesome and 


Practical Double Number 
MARCH 1909 
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of REcREATION’S readers are men. Men who 
own Automobiles, Yachts, Motorboats, Ca- 
0 noes, Horses, Carriages, Valuable Dogs. 


Men who Hunt, Fish, Camp and. Travel, 
hence men who can afford to buy what they 
want—for comfort or pleasure. 

March REeEcREATION opens the Outdoor season for these 
men, and they constitute an audience keenly alive to an- 
nouncements which interest men and peculiarly susceptible to 
advertisements of articles for “recreation” use. 

LAST FORMS POSITIVELY CLOSE FEBRUARY 
FIRST FOR MARCH NUMBER 


S. O. RALSTON, . METZ B. HAYES 
Western Manager, Advertising Manager 
1206 Hartford Building, Recreation Building 
Chicago, Ill. 24 West 39th St., New York 
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THE STORY OF McCLARY. 





CANADA’S LARGEST ADVERTISER, MAK- 
ER OF STOVES AND ENAMELWARE 
—WHO MADE HIMSELF KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE BY GOOD ADVERTISING 
—A FIFTEEN ACRE FACTORY. 

By A. A. Briggs. 

In 1847 a descendant of John 
Quincy Adams, still in his ’teens, 
with a capital account of Energy, 
opened a tinsmith shop, employed 
some half-dozen artisans and pre- 
pared for an annual wage sheet of 
$4,000, a? 

The year 1909 finds this tinshop 
swelled to fifteen acres of factor- 
ies, these half dozen artisans 
grown to 1,500 people, this $4,000 
wage expense increased to $500,000, 
this capital Energy supplanted by 
three million monetary capital. 

The first thing we ask ourselves, 
after perusing the above sum- 
mary, is, Whois this man, what is 
his business, where is the place, 
how did he do it? The first three 
questions are easily answered— 
John McClary, Stoves, Furnaces 
_ Enamelware, London, Can- 
ada. 

Considering that Mr. McClary 
was the first president of his own 
company, and, after sixty-one 
years, is still its active president, 
if a pessimist were asked to an: 
swer the fourth question he might 
be inclined to use the monosylla- 
ble “luck.” 

Considering that the McClary 
advertising campaign is the larg- 
est conducted in Canada, an op: 
timist might answer the fourth 
question by calling to his aid the 
familiar term “publicity.” The 
truth is, however, the McClary 
business has been built up as a 
result of a full-orbed policy— 
consistency in manufacture, persis- 
tency in advertising, rigidity in 
financing. 

The advertising—well, that real- 
ly didn’t start until eight years 
ago, not because advertising then 
was less effective than now, or 
trade-marking less common, but 
because John McClary didn’t real- 
ize the necessity of it. When he 
found himself, however, he came 
strong, and in the right media; 
all those years of learning what 


the public want and how the trade 
can sell it, was a substantial asset 
to go before the public with and 
meet indirectly their every wish, 

A “keyed” expenditure of $1,500 
proved that when the buying 
spirit is broadcast, advertising, 
backed up with reputation, will do 
more than reputation backed up 
with silence, Besides realizing 
this fact, the eight succeeding 
years have led Mr. McClary to re. 
alize that it is necessary to contin- 
uously employ printed persuasion 
in the channel of the final party 
to a sale; that it is economic to 
advertise nationally if national 
distribution can be effected eco- 
nomically, that big space in sea- 
son pays better than small space 
the year round, that in a coast-to- 
coast business a medium that 
cannot proclaim the message from 
place to place, simultaneously, is 
of little value other than as a sup- 
plementary power, that an adver- 
tising department is as essential 
to a business as a key to the front 
door, that a reliable advertising 
agency can save the advertiser 
money, labor ‘and time. 

Before the first newspaper cam- 
paign started in 1900, McClary 
stoves, while in use throughout 
the country, were not known na- 
tionally. Now you cannot go to 
any part of Canada but the name 
McClary is a household word, 
This has been effected because the 
advertising has been large, con- 
centrated, substantial and truth- 
ful. 

Getting the goods right, getting 
the credit right, and putting on the 
right kind of a consumer cam 
paign, are important factors, but 
these of themselves do not solve 
the problem of distribution. The 
McClary Company’s advertising 
department brings distribution un- 
der the head of “Inside Advertis- 
ing’—the name that might be ap- 
plied to sales energy directed to 
the semi-final party in the sale. 

In order that the company should 
strengthen its case with the deal- 
ers, just in proportion as the 
trade-mark “McClary’s” became a 
live wire in the public mind, it was 
necessary that dealers be educated, 
if not to help themselves, at least 
to help themselves to help; hence 
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the motto, “Yourself, Your Cus- 
tomers and Us.” 

When a stove or furnace dealer 
gets the McClary agency for a 
town, he gets the assurance that 
sixty-one years of the square deal 
will be his all the time, the branch 
office in his territory takes him in 
hand for the actual filling of his 
orders, and the advertising depari- 
ment’s procedure is as follows: 
McClary trade-mark sign goes 
over the dealer’s store, enamel 
letters, spelling his own name and 
McClary go on his windows, bul- 
letin cards go in the windows and 
on the store walls, indirect sales 
copy commences in the town paper, 
with the agent’s name at the bot- 
ton of the ads, retail copy and elec- 
trotypes are supplied for a month- 
ly circular or the extra paper in 
the town, forceful and attractive 
advertising matter is forwarded 
monthly by the request card sys- 
tem, and a follow-up commences 
on prospects. 

All the while, McClary news 
talks are directed to the dealer via 
the trade paper; the dealer is told 
just what is being done for other 
agents who push the McClary line, 
is given a chronicle of every new 
patent, every sales feature that will 
mean increase in the quantity of 
both first orders and repeat busi- 
ness. While preaching is not a part 
of the program, both to the dealer 
and to his prospects, much of the 
human element is infused into the 
advertising. Points that suggest 
the sterling course of procedure 
followed by the company in its 
treatment of employees—old age 
pensions, benefit society, banquet- 
ing hall, annual gathering, etc— 
are worked into booklets and have 
proved to be effective especially in 
the follow-up system. 

The fact, also, that while Mr. 
McClary, though eighty years of 
age, is to-day regarded as one of 
the shrewdest financiers of the 
country and a keen appraiser of 
merchandising conditions, takes a 
warm interest in the welfare of 
his employees, yet is absolutely un- 
ostentations in his tastes. 

Possibly the finest tribute paid to 
the thoroughness of the McClary 
advertising was made by a rival 
manufacturer, who said to one of 
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the agency promoters: “I want my 
advertising to be as good as Mc- 
Clary’s, who seems to have been 
able to score on both ends—econ- 
omy and effectiveness. I want to 
get a national educative cam- 
paign, as they have done, when the 
country is in its infancy, 30 that 
with distributing branch ware- 
houses located at leading centers, 
the cumulative phase of the case 
will be solved for good. I also 
want to be able to construct an in- 
side system, as scientific as there 
is, in turning to good account the 
business created by general pub- 
licity.” 
———__+oo—_——_ 

Some misinformed people have re- 
ferred to the “City of Brotherly Love” 
as “Slowtown,” but it is doubtful if 
any other city in the country, unless it 
be New York and Chicago, possesses a 
daily paper that will pass or even reach 
the showing made by the Bulletin. It 
would seem that the Bulletin’s slogan, 
“Nearly everybody in Philadelphia reads 
the Bulletin,” is based on fact. The ad- 
vertiser can count on nearly a quarter 
of a million daily readers, anyway, and 
that is going some. 











Illustrated 
Sunday 
Magazine 


Special 
Feature Number 
Feb. 14th, 1909 


Harrison Fisher Cover. Stories 
by John Kendrick Bangs, Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, and IIlus- 
trated Article by King Leopold 
of Belgium. 





Copy must be received 
: by January 21st 





Address, 
Iilustrated Sunday Magazine 


Flatiron Building, New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago 
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LOCAL MAIL-ORDER TRADE 
FOR DEPARTMENT STORES. 

It has only been recently that 
department stores in the smaller 
cities have begun to go after mail- 
order trade aggressively. 

They have always had a mail- 
order department, so-called, but it 
has usually been a passive one— 
largely a clerical force to take care 
of such orders as happened to 
come in. Many department stores 
have never gotten beyond this 
stage, and make little or no efforts 
to sell goods to people through the 
mails. 

Around every city of from 25,- 
000 population up to the very lar- 
gest, there is a very large mass of 
people in village and country who 
are good spenders, but who cannot 
come to the store as often as city 
folk, if at all. 

These families are quite as de- 
sirous of securing good bargains 
as city folk, especially since the 
village stores cannot offer the 
economies which a live department 
store does every day. Many things 
the village stores do not keep at 
all, and the villagers must ordi- 
narily wait until they can leave 
their work and journey to town 
to get what they want. 

This situation makes a ripe har- 
vest for aggressive mail-order 
campaigns, which bring the de- 
partment store to the sitting-room 
of the most remote country and 
village home. It saves the time 
and cost of journeying to town, as 
well as the bustle and nuisance 
of city shopping, which country 
folk usually cordially hate. 

The success of the big general 
mail-order houses in the East, 
right on the stamping ground of 
the department stores, demon- 
strates the possibilities of such 
business. The mail-order idea has 
been permeating throughout the 
fabric of our American civilization 
in a way few of us fully realize; 
and there are few people to-day 
who are not becoming accustomed 
to buy by mail without thought of 
risk. All the big New York de- 
partment stores not only seek lo- 
cal mail-order trade, but have 
gone into the general mail-order 
business. 





Most department stores have q 
“list,” of course, and circularize jt - 
with some show of aggressiveness, 
but they do not scratch the syr- 
face of possibilities. It takes q 
very systematic and persistent 
campaign to build up to a point 
where large numbers of people 
“get into the habit” of sending by 
mail for things large and small, 

A good catalogue is the very 
first requisite. A most ingenious 
way to “serve up” a catalogue and 
beguile people to read it, is to is- 
sue it in the form of a magazine 
containing articles of an interest- 
ing kind, with ads sandwiched be- 
tween them. 

The Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart 
group of department stores in 
Pennsylvania publish some of the 
very best of this kind. The Har- 
risburg, Reading, and Altoona 
branches each issue a monthly edi- 
tion under the title of “Store 
News.” It usually has 24 pages, 
9x12 inches in size, with three 
columns to the page. Good paper 
and a colored cover is used, and 
frequently several colors are em- 
ployed. For reading matter there 
is some original matter, and the 
rest is filled up with “boiler plate” 
such as is used by newspapers, and 
with reprint hints to housewives, 
etc. 

The catalogue matter is run in 
the form of ads on almost every 
page, surrounded by reading mat- 
ter. About ten thousand of these 
magazines are distributed each 
month by the several branch de- 
partment stores. A large mailing 
list is kent, but most of the maga- 
zines are distributed by agents in 
every town within a radius of 
forty miles. 

Perhaps once in two years a re- 
turn post-card is sent to the names 
on the mailing list, asking them to 
fill out and return the card if they 
still desire to receive the magazine 
free. As it costs two cents, this 
method of weeding out the dead 
names is profitable. 

But while catalogues, or maga- 
zines containing the descriptions 
of merchandise are important, they 
are not the only means employed 
to arouse interest. 

Just as it is profitable to have 
“bait” sales in the store, it is also 
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profitable to have some exception- 
ally tempting item to encourage 
beginners and stir up old buyers. 
An occasional post-card folder an- 
nouncing the “bait” item, perhaps 
even attaching a sample of goods, 
is profitable if the list is a good 
one. 

A Western store made a hit 
some months ago by distributing 
to all the families in their mail- 
order section a fountain ‘en 
stamped prominently on both sides 
with the firm name and an injunc- 
tion to order by mail. Others have 
offered prizes and originated va- 
rious schemes to bring their mail- 
order department into the lime- 
light. 

Sometimes department stores 
make an aggressive mail-order ef- 
fort, and then, finding that returns 
barely pay expenses, decide that it 
doesn’t pay. This is a mistake. 
The mail-order method is some- 
what new, in the East, more so 
than in the West, and progress is 
always cumulative. It would be 
astonishing if an aggressive mail- 
order campaign did pay for some 
time. But when, after a long and 


continued effort, without let-up, 
the orders begin to come in unbid- 
den, then the rich harvest will am- 
ply repay the investment of years 
of somewhat unprofitable cam- 
paigning. 

It must never be forgotten that 
it is very vital that the purely 
clerical side of mail-order depart- 
ments should be handled with the 
top-notch of promptness and thor- 
oughness and intelligence; and al- 
most nothing should be refused 
the mail-order buyer. If the cus- 
tomer becomes annoyed at delay 
and bungling, or seeming unwill- 
ingness to do him a favor, mort 
is lost by far than if the depart 
ment had expended more than the 
price in pleasing him. 

If postage is paid on merchan- 
dise, the fact should be advertised 
prominently; and no opportunity 
should be neglected to make it em- 
phatic that goods can be returned 
if not satisfactory, without any 
cost to the consumer. It is very 
good policy to pay carriage both 
ways in case a return is made. 

There is a big heap of business 
latent in store mail trade. 











WM. L. MILLER 
Advertising Manager 





YOU would not hesitate to buy a 
Guaranteed Bond. 

WHY should you hesitate to buy 
advertising space in a pub- 
lication which guarantees 
its circulation ? 


Leslie’s Weekly guarantees 
150,000 copies weekly. 
Tost Reasonable Space in the World. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1136 Maren Bediins 


C. B. NICHOLS 
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TOWN BUILDING IN TEXAS. 





In Texas, which the railroad 
advertisements say is “the land of 
opportunity,” a new town is built 
every time the enterprising real 
estate men find a suitable location 
and enough people who want to 
purchase lots. Often the new town 
is located on the edge of a trade 
territory which has long been con- 
sidered the personal property of 
an older town. Competition fol- 
lows, and the business men of each 
of the rival trade centers do a vast 
amount of team work to bring 
trade their way. 

One of the most popular forms 
of this team work is embodied in 
what is known locally as “Trades 
Day.” Every town has an insti- 
tution of that sort. It is the old- 
time country fair divided into a 
number of small pieces and dis- 
tributed throughout the year so 
that one is held each month, twice 
a month or once every six weeks. 

A fund is formed by subscrip- 
tion and prizes offered for the 
best farm products, the prizes 
being regulated by the size of the 
town and the liberality of the mer- 
chants. Circulars are then sent 
to all the farmers in the trade ter- 
ritory announcing these prizes and 
urging all to attend. The local 
newspapers devote large amount 
of space to the enterprise and fol- 
low the event up with lengthy 
news stories of the prizes awarded 
and names of farmers attending. 
If possible a traveling show is 
subsidized for the occasion, and, 
failing in this, the public square 
is decorated and the local band 
welcomes the farmers with music. 
Races are arranged and contests 
pulled off between both horse and 
man. 

Throughout the day the farm- 
ers are treated as guests and 
everything possible is done for 
their entertainment. The rebate 
plans and schemes for refunding 
railroad fare which have been 
tried in larger cities in the East 
and North have not been found 
to be practical in these smaller 
towns. The farmer is appealed to 
to attend these sales days because 
he is made to feel at home, rather 
than because of any money saving 
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argument. A trip to town is an 
event in the monotony of farm 
life, and the towns merely try to 
increase the interest of the trip, 
In time the trades day becomes 
a custom and farmers plan to 
meet their friends and acquaint- 
ances there on that day. Interest 
in the town grows until they can 
be depended upon to continue 
their patronage because of it. 

A somewhat different plan has 
been followed by a few towns to 
build up a local cotton market. 
Wichita Falls is one of the very 
new towns, being only ten years 
old, though it has a population of 
more than 10,000, and all the cot- 
ton raisers had for years been ac- 
customed to market their cotton 
in other towns. Before the open- 
ing of the cotton season this year 
the business men of Wichita Falls 
raised a fund of $1,000, to be dis- 
tributed in prizes to cotton grow- 
ers. Every man who brought a 
bale of cotton to the local market 
was given a numbered coupon, 
and at stated intervals numbers 
were drawn from a box and prizes 
ranging up to $100 were awarded 
to the holders of these coupons. 
Prizes were also given to the man 
hauling a load of cotton to town 
from the farthest distance during 
the season. 

Hundreds of farmers came to 
Wichita Falls for the first time, 
and one man won a prize by haul- 
ing a couple of bales of cottor, 
more than thirty miles. The ex: 
penditure of $1,000 added 25 pet 
cent to the trade territory former 
ly held by the town. 


ee eee 
Arthur T. Vance, for many 
years editor of the Woman's 


Home Companion, has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of the 
Pictorial Review, New York. 





Rossi, the noted elephant trainer, a 
few years ago bought and trained the 
three now famous elephants he shows 
at a cost of not more than $10,000. 
To-day these elephants are worth $100,- 
000—“all because I have advertised 
them,” says Rossi. 





In its five issues for December, Town 
Topics carried the following amount of 
advertising: December 3rd, 2,713; 10th, 
11,796; 17th, 2,838; 24th, 2,782; 31st, 
3,152, or a total of 23,281 agate lines. 
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ROYAL 
MAIL BOND 


LINEN FINISHED 


White and Nine Colors Carried in Stock 
Envelopes to Match 


i iar line meets a constantly growing demand 
for a high-grade LINEN FINISHED BOND 


PAPER at a popular price. It is used by 
big advertisers for circularizing and for departmental 
letter heads and order forms where a large variety of 
colors is required. Without exception, this is the 
best line obtainable for general commercial use at a 


MODERATE PRICE. 


A Sample Book Showing Complete 
Line Mailed to Any Address. 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN 


54-60 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE HIGHEST PAID AD- 
MAN TALKS TO THE 
SPHINX CLUB. 


At the close of the ninety-eighth 
dinner of the Sphinx Club, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Thurs- 
day evening, President Brill in- 
troduced to the club members, 
Claude C. Hopkins, vice-president 
and chief of the copy department 
of Lord & Thomas, who is cred- 
ited with being the highest paid 
advertising man the world has 
ever kpown. As the last word of 
the introduction left the presi- 
dent’s lips the electric lights sud- 
denly went out and a noise of 
rushing wind, the kind that has 
made Chicago famous, was heard, 
accompanied by flashes of -light- 
ning and scurrying clouds which 
were thrown on an_ illuminated 
screen at one end of the Astor 
gallery. A spot light turned on 
Mr. Hopkins showed him to be 
enjoying the familiar atmosphere 
and he set out on one of the best 
speeches ever given before the 
Sphinx Club. The speech, in part, 
was as follows: 

“T have long been a member of the 
Sphinx Club in London, with which, I 
believe, this club is affiliated. But it 
curiously happens that this is the first 
time I have met with the Sphinx Club 
here. 

“Many a time, in the hanquet halls 
of the Cecil, I have listened to ad- 
dresses by the great of the earth. For 
cabinet ministers, lord mayors and am- 
bassadors utter their eloquence there. 
Thus I have gained a very vivid idea 
of what the Sphinx Club expects. — 

“But I ask you to remember, if I 
fail to meet these requirements, that 
advertising men are accustomed to b'oom 
unseen. We work in the dells of re- 
tirement, and our productions go out 
unsigned. We constantly court fame 
for others, but remain ourselves un- 
sung. So, when we appear in the glare 
of publicity we are very much out of 
our element. 

“That is the pity of it. Everybody 
knows Jones who makes the soap, but 
nobody knows who made Jones. The 
actor, the author and the politician are 
spurred and encouraged bv the plaudits 
of mankind. Miles of billboards blazon 
their accomplishments. Their names 
become household words. But the ad- 
vertising man, who, we must contend, 
is the peer of them all, sees his name 
only on the monthly check. 

“Perhaps you, as I, have longed to 
be a Jack mdon, a David Warfield 
or a John McCutcheon. It is a happy 
position where one may contribute to 
the amusement of mankind. Such men 


are known and applauded. They are 
welcomed and wanted, for they lift 
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the clouds of care. But those who 

know us, know us only as searchers 

after others’ dollars. 
* * * * - 

“Chicago, as an advertising center, 
is undeniably great. But her greatness 
is due to her men. We measure dis. 
tinction solely by result-getting powers, 
Chicago is rich in men who know the 
art of selling goods through print, 
Heaven pity the man who gets up 
against some of them. 

“T may say, in passing, that they are 
learning in the West to pit these men 
against each other. The fashion and 
rules are much the same as those fol- 
lowed in bulldog fights. Two rival 
manufacturers employ two contestants 
= would rather meet death than de- 
eat. 

“Then they make their stakes and 
say to these ad-writers, ‘See who can 
get the most fur.’ It is a very profit: 
able scheme for the backers, but it’s 
desperately hard on the men. 

“We recently witnessed a fight of 
this kind in these $1,500 cars. Two 
rival automobile makers employed two 
rival ad-writers, both in the same agency, 
The manufacturers were desperate com 
petitors, ready for war to the knife 
But their rivalry was child’s play in 
comparison with the rivalry between 
these two writers of ads. So the ad 
vertising world looked for a_ pretty 
good fight. 

“In round 1, A seemed to come out 
well ahead. In round 2, B made such 
a showing that the backers of A became 
worried. Then A roused himself to a 
desperate pitch, and round 8 was con- 
sidered a draw. When the battle was 
over—it lasted only six weeks—each 
automobile maker had sold about six 
million dollars’ worth of cars. 

* * * * * 


“The greatness of Chicago in an ad- 
vertising way must be credited in part 
to our rugged naturalness. We have 
been close to the common people. And, 
while we may- outgrow our old asso- 
ciations, we can never forget them. 
There is something within us, which 
city life never eradicates, to tell us 
what they want to know. When we 
write ads for those people we are talk: 
ing to our kind. When they read those 
ads they say to themselves, ‘By gum, 
that’s so.’ 

“There came to our office a few years 
ago the proprietor of a planing mill in 
a small Iowa town. He said that the 
planing mill business was dull. He had 
only the trade close around him. And 
he wanted to know if we could devise 
a + a to sell millwork to farmers by 
mail. 

“Some of our city-bred men said no. 
Plows, lightning rods or gold _ bricks 
might do. But millwork—why, a farmer 
doesn’t buy millwork once in a dozen 
vears. But our farm-bred men knew 
better. They knew how far farmers 
were from planing mills and the mon- 
onolistic, prices which they had to pay. 
hey said, ‘Give us the right prices and 
we will sell millwork for you.’ And 
they did. Last year that Iowa planing 
mill did a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness by mail. 

“A burly son of the soil once came 
to my office after reading something 
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[ had written about ad-writing and sales- 
manship. He said, ‘If ad-writing meas 
simply selling goods, I can write ‘em. 
I have sold sewing machines in half the 
homes in our county. Every farmer, 
save two, within ten miles of us_ is 
now using my stock food. I’ve sold city 
people, too—everything from books to 
baking powder. If ad-writing means 
simply selling things, I want you to give 
me a chance.’ 

“IT gave him a chance. In all my 
experience I never witnessed such utter 
contempt for grammar. As for spelling, 
it was entirely phonetic, though not by 
the Roosevelt rule. Proofreaders sim- 
ply tore their hair when they got hold 
of his copy. But sell! When he got 
fairly warmed up to a subject—got to 
believe in it himself—he could sell car- 
ets to cave dwellers. He was nothin 
ess than a wizard. Men of polishe 
periods simply threw up their hands 
when they were called to compete with 
him. 
“Let it not be thought, from any- 
thing I have said, that I lack respect 
for our vocation. Bless you, it’s the 
greatest business in the world. From 
our desks we sway millions. We change 
the currents of trade. We_ populate 
new empires, build up new industries 
and create customs and fashions. 

“We dictate the food that the baby 
shall eat, the clothes the mother shall 
wear, the way in which the home shall 
be furnished. We are clothed with no 
authority. Our very names are un- 
known. But there is scarcely a home, 
in city or hamlet, where some human 
being is not doing what we demand. 
The good advertising man comes pretty 
ciose to being an absolute czar. 

“But these thigs are not done by the 
dabblers. They are not done by fair 
phrases, not by cute epigrams. They 
are done by red blood. They are done 
by the human sort of men who know 
the world which they attempt to teach. 
We have a wealth of men of that sort 
in Chicago. 

. * o * 

“We have ceased to regard the ad- 
vertising field as a sort of Monte Carlo. 
We no longer look upon great success 
as an accident. 

“Not every article can attain a great 
sale. Not every article is wanted at 
all. But a man who can’t sell what is 
salable—who can’t ‘succeed where suc- 
cess is a possibility—would never live 
long in the advertising field in Chicago. 


“We cannot be successful in any- 
thing these days if we attempt it in a 
half-hearted way. The battle is too 
severe; competition too strenuous. 
There is no success which is not built 
up of the red blood, the vital force and 
the compelling personality of the man 
behind it. 

“IT know a man who knows nothing 
of grammar; a man who can’t spell; a 
man whose writing looks like nothing 
we’ve seen since the days of Horace 
Greeley. Yet that man has become a 
tremendous factor in advertising through 
the dominant power of enthusiasm. 

“T know another man for whose 
ability every ad writer has the utmost 
respect. I have had occasion, at times, 
to take up lines that he dropped, and I 


tremble when I come to compete with 
him. His pen is as all-powerful as an 
Aladdin’s lamp. : 
“But I have known that man to wait 
two months before he put a word to 
paper. I have known him to follow 
canvassers, day after day, to learn their 
effective arguments. I have known 
him to read volumes of matter, until 
he lived and breathed the subject in 
question. Then, when he finally came 
to write the advertisement, the veins in 
his forehead stood out to the point of 
bursting. 
“Such is the price of success. The 
advertising field in Chicago has many 
men like that. This is their work, their 
recreation and their dreams. The men 
who take things easy—who mix business 
and pleasure—will tell you that such 
men are devils when one comes to com- 
pete with them. Lucky is the advertiser 
who can get such a man on his side. 


“So far in this address I have care- 
fully refrained from mentioning we 4 
name. But there is one name whic 
must be mentioned, unless we are going 
to omit the Hamlet from our play. 
There is one man who has done more 
than all others to make Chicago the ad- 
vertising center that it is. 

“There is one man whom we pay a 
united tribute of respect. It matters 
not whether men are his enemies or his 
friends, his rivals or his associates, they 
all unite in saying, ‘He is the greatest 
of us all.’ 

“Ten yeers zgo this man was an office 
boy, drawing ten dollars a week. No 
man in all the history of advertising has 
gone so far in a lifetime as this man 
has gone in ten years. When we mark 
where he stands at the age of twenty 
eight we can only gasp to think of where 
forty will find him. 

“T wish that for the moment I might 
be counted his enemy rather than his 
friend. I wish that for to-night I might 
be known as his competitor, not his as- 
sociate. For then my tribute would 
sound more unbiased, and it would cer 
tainly be given as heartily. For a mar 
but flatters himself as a man of breadt 
and discernment when he says of Albert 
Lasker, ‘He is the advertising king.’ ” 


After the speech of the evening, 
Justin McCarthy, Jr., of whom 
Brooklyn is justly proud, made a 
witty speech and rendered an orig- 
inal song, which he composed dur- 
ing the dinner—a good-natured 
burlesque of Mr. Hopkins’ career. 

‘Moving pictures, with appropri- 
ate songs, were shown, members 
of the club joining in several 
choruses. A facsimile telegram 
from W. M. Shirley, president of 
the Atlas Club of Chicago, send- 
ing greetings to Sphinx Club 
members, was shown on_ the 
screen. Richard Foley, of Phila- 
delphia, also made a short speech. 

Semuel Brill, president of the 
club, presided, and at the guests’ 
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table with him were C. R. Erwin, 
of Lord & Thomas; Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the Times, 
and William Lorenser, of Vantine 
& Co., secretary of the club. 

Others present were R. F. R. 
Hurtsman, J. McCarthy, Jr., of 
Abraham & Straus; W. W. 
Hallock, of Kellog’s lists; Gay 
Bradt, of the American; P. A. 
Conne, of Saks & Co.; John 
Cook, W. C. Freeman and T. D. 
Cochrane, of the Evening Mail; 
G. H. Hazen, of the Century; 
Paul Block, and H. A. Biggs, of 
the Hampton Advertising Agency; 
G. Ethbridge, J. P. Storm, W. A. 
Woodbury, F. Gunnison, Milton 
Vogel, E. P. Call, A. H. Damon, 
Samuel Brill, S. D. Brill, Max 
Brill, C. E. Adler, Mortimer Ad- 
ler, Clarence Barrow and H. T. 
Bunce. 

A large delegation of Chicago 
advertising men were also present. 

The officers of the club were 
congratulated on the success of 
the evening’s entertainment, and 
it was undoubtedly one of the best 
that has ever been given. 

Mr. Brill announced that the 
ninety-ninth dinner of the club 
would be given February 23d and 
would be “Ladies’ Night.” All of 
the members were urged to bring 
their women relatives and friends 
and a handsome souvenir is to be 
presented to each woman present. 

Bicretiaicase 18 alea igen 


“MADE A MISTAKE.” 


New York, Jan. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
had not expected to break into 
print in re Mr. Gebler’s letter of De- 
cember 8d recounting his unfortunate 
and inexcusable experience. 

When I was a kid office boy the boss 
sent me on a rather important errand. 
I “slipped a cog” somewhere and when 
I returned, used up about fifteen min- 
utes’ valuable time explaining how it 
was not my fault. The boss heard me 
through very patiently and when I fin- 
ished remarked dryly, ““Why don’t you 
say you made a mistake?” 

I must say, however, I am a bit tired 
of being held up as a horrible example 
and would like to make known the fact 
that some pretty good jobs are open at 
840 Broadway for a bunch of infallible 
angels. No cocksure advertising men 
need apply as I would not givé five 
cents for a human being who never 
makes a —- , 

ours very truly, 
R Hoverss, 


Advertising Manager 
The Crofut & Knapp Co. 





To the 
Members 


of the 
Aldine 


Association 


This is a good time of year for 
any man whose earning power is 
large to consider the highly im- 
portant question of what is going 
to happen to those dependent on 
him when he has made his last 
dollar. 


Property left to wife and chil- 
dren may be dissipated. Money 
left in bulk sums may be lost in 
unwise investments. But an in- 
come, paid regularly by the 
strongest institution of the kind 
in the country, is something which 
is as safe and sure as human fore 
sight can make it. 


I would like to explain to you a 
new form of insurance which wili 
make it possible for you, for a 
sum per year which you can eas- 
ily spare, to perpetuate an income 
for those who are dependent upor 
you and whom you naturally wish 
to protect and safeguard in every 
possible way. Then you will know, 
absolutely, that come what will, 
they will never want for the neces- 
sities of life. 


Will you give me about five min- 
utes in which to do this? Write 
or telephone now while the matter 
is on your mind. 


A man of 40 can provide $1,000a 
year for his wife age 40 for $1.47 
a day. 


EDWARD LAWRENCE HALE 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
128 Broadway, New York 


Tel. 5800 Cortlandt 
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Boston Notes 




















Some additional advertising is being 
laced by the Walton Advertising & 
Printing Co. for the Boston Sculpture 
Co. Forty line space is being used in 
several high-grade publications. 





A list of publications has been made 
up by the Boston office of N. W. Ayer 
& Son for the advertising of E. F. 
Hodgson, manufacturer of portable 
houses, Dover, Mass. Contracts will 
go out shortly to publications especially 
adapted to this class of advertising from 
the Philadelphia office of the Ayer 
Agency. 


The J. Walter Thompson Agency is 
making contracts for the advertising 
of W. Smith Co., 85 Broad St., 
Boston. The contracts are going from 
the New York office of the Thompson 
Agency to a large list of newspapers. 


The financial advertising of Pratt & 
Co. is being placed by the G. W. Tyler 
Agency, 53 State St., Boston. Orders 
are going out to a large list of papers 
for 3% inches every other day for six 
months on financial page. 


The Ernest J. Goulston Agency is 
sending out orders on the mail order 
advertising cf John J. Hagerty & Co., 
liquor dealers. Large space is being 
used once a week. 


Harry M. Graves, formerly with the 
Dr. Shoop Co., is now advertising man- 
ager of the Linonine Co., Danbury, 
Conn. This concern is contracting for 
1,000 inches with papers in the New 
England territory for twelve months’ 
advertising, omitting the period from 
May 15 to September 25. The con- 
tracts are placed by W. F. Dodds Ad- 
vertising Agency, 288 Main St., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 





An agpogntiation for the advertising 
of the Derby Desk Co. has been made 
by the board of directors and the con- 
tracts are being placed by the Doremus 
Agency, New York City. Magazines 
and general publications are to be used. 


The large advertising done by the 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream Co., Port- 
land, Me., in the magazines for the 
past three months has proved very suc- 
cessful. This advertising was placed 
in connection with a guessing contest 
and it is understood that the replies 
have been received to the number of 
several hundred thousand. The con- 
test closed January 1. Many publica- 
tions will be used during the spring 
on a straight publicity plan. The con- 
tracts are placed by the Morse Inter- 
national Agency in how York. 





_ The list of newspapers for the adver- 
tising of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been approved by the Montreal 
office and New England dailies will re- 
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ceive orders covering a year’s adver. 
tising within a short time. 





A few special publications have been 
receiving contracts for the seed ad. 
vertising of the Sunnyside Nurseries, 
Reading, Mass. ‘The business is placed 
direct. 





W. P. Dodge, western representative 
of the Sperry & Hutchinson Co., is col- 
lecting papers and information for the 
home office in New York. They are 
planning a campaign through New Eng. 
land and_will use dailies in the large 
cities. Orders will probably go out 
from New York. 


Advertising for the Torch Press, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., formerly handled 
direct, will be placed through Arthur 
H. Magruder, of Baltimore. Eastern 
publications will be used. 








The Siegfried Agency, New York, is 
placing copy with a for the 
Hartford Life Insurance Company and 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany. 





The Merrill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
is placing some advertising for Razor 
Insurance, which is manufactured by 
the Randall & Robinson Company, of 
New York. 

a ee 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Knapp has protested against the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. advertising which says 
that school commutation rates were 
abolished because the commission could 
not sanction them. 





Mr. Burton R. Freer, for four years 
a member of the advertising staff in the 
New York office of Life and for three 
years manager of the Western adver- 
tising department of that publication, 
has resigned and on January 4th as- 
sumed the management of the Western 
advertising department of To-Day’s 
Magazine, a fashion monthly published 
by the Daterson Publishing Company, of 
Warren, Pa. The Chicago headquarters 
are located at 611 Tacoma Building, 
131 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


The Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
gained 40 per cent. in circulation dur- 
ing 1908. 


The Fisher Agency, New York, has 
been appointed the sole foreign adver- 
tising representative of the Albany, 
N. Y., Sunday Telegram. 








Tue Towte Mapre Syrup Co. 
St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 12, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

Gentlemen: I am _ enclosing a re- 
newal of my subscription to Printers’ 
Ink, the most instructive and most in- 
teresting advertising publication in 
America. 

My subscription expired with the 
issue of December 9th. Be sure to get 
the issue of the 16th to me, as I can- 
not afford to miss a single copy. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun A. Murpuy, 
No. 420 South Robert Street. 
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pairs of eyes are watching out for 


INAUGURATION ‘‘COMFORT”’ 


Next March, when the mail-order business will 
reach its maximum for the year 


Our Souvenir-Jubilee November COMFORT was a big hit. 
Washington and Lincoln February COMFORT hits harder. 
Inauguration COMFORT in March will hit them again in a spot made 


tender by the two previous hard hits. 


HIT UP YOUR BUSINESS WITH A BIG, ATTRACTIVE AD. 


Eighty Million People are intensely interested in the coming inauguration of a 
new president. Most of them have but a vague idea what it is like, but all want to know 


March COMFORT will tell them all about how it is done and illustrate it. 
with pictures so that they can almost as good as see it, and can understand any subse- 
quent news items about it which they may happen to read. 

Don’t you think they will like to read it? 

Don’t you want them to see it? 

WHO? THE SIX MILLION PAIRS OF EYES THAT READ 
COMFORT EACH MONTH. 

WHAT? Why, your ad., of course. 

WHEN? Next March, in wind, storm and mud time, too disagree- 
able weather to get out around. 

WHERE? Why, in Inauguration COMFORT, of course. 


Send your copy in early this time for better position and 


MAKE A BASE HIT 


Forms close Feb. 15. Send through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


N k Offi Chi Offi 
SS Ficttoc Bide. AUGUSTA, MAINE’ 635 Marquette Bids. 


1105 Flatiron Bldg. 
Walter R. Jenkins. Jr., Representative Frank H. Thomas, Representative 
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THE STORY OF THE SOUTH’S 
TWO LIVEST FARM PAPERS 


How By Merit Both in Reading and Advertising Columns 
They Have Built Up a Magnificent Dollar-a-Year Circulation 
—No Other Southern Farm Papers Reject All Stock, Food, 
Patent Medicine, Mining Stock and “Free” Advertising. 


The greatest successes in Southern agricultural journalism these 
last four or five years have been— 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N.C. 


The Southern Farm Gazette 


Starkville, Miss. 


These two papers are now under the same general ownership, Dt. 
Tait Butler, founder and editor of The Southern Farm Gazette having 
a large interest in The Progressive Farmer, and Mr. Clarence H. Poe, 
Fditor and Manager of The Progressive Farmer, being likewise largely 
interested in The Southern Farm Gazette. 

The two papers therefore are virtually two editions of one publi- 
cation, The Southern Farm Gazette being confined to the territory oi 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and Louisiana, while The Progressive 
Farmer covers North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and 
‘Tennessee, x * * 


And how these papers have grown! 

Five years ago—or for the year 1905—they averaged only 10,000 
copies each per issue; for 1909 they guarantee a combined circulation 
of 50,000—and they are actually publishing this week 114,000, the extra 
64,000 being given the advertiser without extra cost. 

* * * 


And the secret of their success? 

It may be told in one word—wmerit. 

And by this is meant merit both in reading and in advertising col- 
umns. 

Col. R. J. Redding, Director of the Georgia Experiment Station, 
said a few months ago: “They are about ihe best, if not the very best, 
farm papers in America.” A Commissioner of Agriculture for a State 
in which neither The Progressive Farmer nor The Southern Farin 
Gazette is published, said last month: “J know only one other far 
paper in America equal to them—Wallace’s Farmer, of Iowa.’ Prof 
J. N. Harper, Director of the South Carolina Experiment Station. 


says: “By far the most progressive farm papers now printed in the 
Southern States.” * * * 


Much more such testimony as this from the foremost agricultura! 
leaders of America might be given, but the finest testimony is tha: 
which comes from hundreds of observant farmers both in North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi, the home States of the two publications, 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 

That tells the whole story—the story of downright, wide-awake, 
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practical helpfulness, and the expression has been heard so often that 
the publishers have now adopted it as a regular motto: 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 

That is what merit in their reading columns has accomplished—a 
merit built upon the fact that the foremost men in every department 
of agriculture have been called to their assistance, regardless of ex- 


ense. 
P * * * 


Prof. W. F. Massey, formerly Editor of The Practical Farmer and 
known all over the country as the most celebrated leader of Southern 
Agricultural progress, was secured some time ago as associate Editor 
of The Progressive Farmer and The Southern Farm Gazette, and their 
latest success is in bringing Dr. Tait Butler back to the Editorship of 
The Southern Farm Gazette and the joint editorship of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Dr. Butler founded The Gazette, but has later won dis- 
tinction as one of the foremost Agricultural Department workers in the 
Southern States, serving only last month as President of the Com- 
bined American and Canadian Association of Farmers’ Institute 


Workers. 
* * * 


“We have succeeded because we have been more intent upon really 
helping the farmer than in making money out of him,’ says General 
Manager Clarence H. Poe. “We have not resorted to prize offers, 
clubbing combinations, or catch-penny schemes of any kind to get cir- 
culation. We have simply set cut to make the very best and most 
helpful farm paper ever printed in the Southern States, and the sub- 
scribers have come—not farmers of the 25-cent or 50-cent size, but 
farmers who know when a paper is really worth a dollar a year and 
are willing to pay it. 

“And the farmers swear by both our reading and advertising col- 
umns—that’s the secret of why we are able to give advertisers better 
results than any other Southern farm publications. No other farm 
paper in the South has had the courage to reject $5,000 a year in stock 
food advertising and expose the whole miserable fraud upon the far- 
mers. Few other farm papers in the South have had the courage to 
reject any and every form of patent medicine, whiskey, investment 
stock, or “free” advertising. Just such work as this has given our 
readers greater loyalty to our advertisers than you can find among the 
patrons of almost any other farm paper in America.” 


* * * 


But all this, Mr. Poe declarcs, is only a starter. “We have the best 
program of features for 1908 ever seen in the South,” he declares, “and 
what we have done already is but an earnest of what we are going 
to do. 

“No other farm paper in America has on its staff two men of 
greater reputation and ability than Prof. Massey and Dr. Tait Butler, 
and none have a more congenial or determined general force than I 
have now brought together. We have just begun to grow.” 


* * * . 


Such in brief is the story of the two greatest Southern farm paper 
successes. Keep your eye on them and don’t forget the names— 








The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Southern Farm Gazette, Starkville, Miss. 
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CONSISTENCY IN ADVER- 

TISING. 
If you advertise that you will 
refund the money without ques- 
tion should the purchaser be dis- 
satisfied, do it with good grace 
when asked. If you do not want 
to practice what you preach, don’t 
preach. 

The far-seeing merchants have 
found that it does not, in the long 
run, pay to advertise a very small 
lot of goods at special prices and 
then inform customers that the 
last has been sold—that something 
else in regular lines can be had 
at a higher price. It is better to 
let the public know in advance 
that the lot is small. 

A well-known mattress manu- 
facturer has within the last two 
years sent out three or four letters 
about a special lot of mattresses 
that had been manufactured for a 
hotel that burned just before th: 
order was to be delivered, which 
mattresses they were selling at re- 
duced prices, etc. Probably the 
first time the scheme was tried it 
paid so well that other hotels were 
burned—in the imagination. 

Such methods must in the end 
prove to be boomerangs. It has 
been demonstrated so often that 
square methods can be made to 
bring the crowd that it is a won- 


der any advertiser is so short- 
sighted as to adopt any other 
policy. 

i eh 


BROUGHT MANY INQUIRIES. 





Tue BattrmoreE AND On10 Ratrvroap Co. 
3aLTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

Referring to our letter of November 
18th, from the number of inquiries we 
have had in regard to the “Book of 
the Royal Blue,’’ we presume you have 
made some mention of it in one of your 
later issues of Printers’ Ink; if so, 
won’t you kindly send us a copy of 
same under personal cover. 

Very truly yours, 

D. B. Martin, 
Manager Passenger Traffic. 
—____ +e» —--- 


The catalog and spring announce- 
ment of the J. G. Harrison Nursery 
Company, of Berlin, Md., executed by 
the McFarland Publicity Service, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., is now being sent out. 





Homer W. Hedge & Company, New 
York, are placing 3 inch copy, 39 times, 
in newspapers for advertising of Dr. 
D. A. Williams, East Hampton, Conn. 
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WHERE PUBLISHERS IN SMALL 
TOWNS FALL DOWN, 
ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE CoMPany, 
Soutu Benp, Inv, Dec. 18, 08, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The subject of how far _ publishers 
should go in co-operating with adver. 
tisers is, as you stated in the December 
16th Printers’ Ink, a very interesting 
one. It is particularly interesting to 
me as | have lately run up against some 
things bearing on the subject that are 
of vital importance to me. 

The Advertisers’ Service Company, of 
which I am manager, writes advertising 
matter for retailers in several lines of 
business. In soliciting business by mail 
we make a special point of the fact that 
we indicate display and endeavor to 
make our clients’ ads distinctive. But 
that is easier said than done. 

In many of the smaller towns the 
newspapers display practically all their 
ads in about the same manner. Some 
of them apparently buy a certain type 
face, border or rule to be used on all 
ads. 

We always give the printers plenty 
of latitude and there is certainly 
no reason why they should not come 
somewhere near the display desired. At 
least they might show an inclination to 
try. Printers who scem to resent out- 
side suggestion are, as a rule, the ones 
who set up the poorest looking ads. 
In the large cities we have little dif- 
ficulty. 

Customers have been lost to both the 
papers and ourselves through this “pig- 
headedness,” as we might call it. Only 
a short time ago we secured a client in 
a one-paper town in Oklahoma. He 
had been a non-advertiser but our liter- 
ature had convine:d him that it would 
pay him to buy newspaper space and 
start a campaign. After having the 
service a month or so he wrote that his 
ads looked like all the rest in the paper 
and he simply cou!dn’t make the printer 
display differently. The ads were all 
rignt and would probably bring him 
business, but as he couldn’t have 
them printed anywhere near as_ he 
wantcd them, he would not advertise in 
the paper at all. 

One would think that publishers 
would be glad to have ad writers create 
business for them and would make every 
effort to hold customers gained through 
their efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
Watter R. Coxsy, 
Manager. 
oo. 





Oregon is a great apple state, the fruit 
being of fine quality and commanding 
good prices. It is only recently, how- 
ever, that the farmers and packing com- 
panies have thought of using the same 
scheme as the orange growers to adver- 
tise their goods, namely, to have their 
names printed on everv shect of paper 
used in packing the apples and thus 
identifying the fruit in the minds of 
the purchasers. 


The Hicks Agency, New York, is ad- 
ding newspapers to the list for the ad- 
vertising of Waldeyer & Betts, makers 
of Swedish Hair Powder. 
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—and it will surprise you to find 
that 3 or more of them have 
& already put us to the test and will 


sustain our established reputation 


as leaders for making and dis- 

tributing advertising plates. This 

n is unquestionable proof that we 

can give you a complete satis- 
factory service. 


What we have 
done for others 








we will do for you 





National 
We are the largest makers and 
Newspaper distributors of pr plates 
Advertisers today. Our immense plant has 
a capacity of 90,000 column 
For inches of ads daily. This busi- 
Thei ness has been built up on 
er 


Opinion QUALITY, PRICE | 


Of and SERVICE «: Mi ni 
Us 








that is reliable at all times. 


Our Holdfast Interchangeable 
Base has real holding power 
and is the strongest extant 


THE RAPID 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 


Advertisers’ Block .- - Cincinnati 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, Old South Building . ST. LOUIS, Syndicate Trust Building 
NEW YORK, 36 E. 23dStreet CHICAGO, 84 Washington Street 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 


Newspaper Directory. 





such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 





These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 

The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 

a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


No publisher who has any doubt 
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ALABAMA 


Meriden, Morning Record awd Republican. 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. c 
SRE leading want ad. medium. New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual AV 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12 667. ( 
21,861. Best wdvertising medium in Alabama. New Haven, Leader. 1007, 8,187. Only ev'g 6 
Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y | 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. Se eee 15 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,549; th 
ARIZONA thet ——. H 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,519. New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six iv 
Leonard & sens N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bldg. mos. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. vé 
ee cro\ New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 

ny ady&KANSAS average for 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. ‘ 

‘Fort busstu. tmes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. a 


Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidatin 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than thar 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
83 This absolute correctness of the latest cir 

culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1'c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 








Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished. 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Dec., 1908, 
12,549. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for December, 1908, 16,013; Sunday, 18,117. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2 Aver- 
age for 1927, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
me 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the eda a 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Ay. tor'07, 52,217; Jan., Feb., March, 'o8, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Heraid has the largest 
pet paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

{@™ Whe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 


OAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 


the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 





Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two cent 
cir.ulation in the world, and the largest c1cu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘the Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (©). 

Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,815. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business era og mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 19¢7, 

21,659. 
INDIANA 

Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 

Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 

South Bend, 7ridume. Sworn average nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 
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IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 19c8, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance,” 

Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Dec., 17,077 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,656. 

Washington, Eve. Yournal Only a in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,757. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 
Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 6,647. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg Democrat. Best county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir. 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 
Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,157, Sun. 
6,793; for '07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournail, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. _Average for 1907, 8,012. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,514. Sunday 7elegram, 8,865. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
76,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1908, 84,396. For 
December, 1908, 74,391. 
The absolute correctness of the 
‘ latest circulation rating accorded 
GEOR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (Q®). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te te tk te te tr 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 819,790. Largest circulation daily of 


*any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 


gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 
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Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
to advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which 90 per cent. is in Metro- 
politan Boston. . 











HE Boston ost, Sunday av., 

1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,684, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 

Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening newspapers in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation, 

In daily display advertising 
The Boston Post leads its chief 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. In Sunday display ad- 
vertising ‘The Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 
Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
25c. per agate line. 

Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1907, 8,012. 


Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. ° 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 16,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ'n. Worcester’s “Home” paper 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (@@) 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 8,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,736, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,687; December, 1908, 20,628. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

Western Wisconsin and Northern 
owa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-wee 
W. J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@@). In 1907 av 0 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In’ 1007 average 
Sunday circulation,72,678. Daily 
average cCireulation for Dec., 
1908, evening only, 76,095. Ay- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Dec., 1908, 72,462. (Jan 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) The absolute accuracy 
of the Yournal's circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
@O [the Northwest The Journal 
brings results 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 64,262. 
CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
The Sunday 7ridune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. ‘The daily 
by Am. News- /7ioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,166. 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 36,466. 

The absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circuiation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

Ninety per cent. of the money due 

for subscriptions is collected, 

showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 

taining to circulation are open to investigation 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000, 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 


37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 

St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo, Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,246 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 

Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 

Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,830. First six months 1908, 24,376. 

Newark, Zve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,196; Jan. 69,289. 

Trenton, Evening Zimes. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409 
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NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buflalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
41, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 





Buflalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Nov. 30, 1908, 4,623. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
Wisi circulation first quarter 1908, 





6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, mont hy. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Bensziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
4,416; Soc. per agate line. 

the weekly (Theatric al). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 19:7, 8,8383—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 185,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
’, M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal, Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,466; June, 4,591. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 
Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,64! 
Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,651. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Finnish. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
878; Dec., 1908, 78,095 daily; Sunday, 96,459. 


Golumbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
teaching druggists of the Central States. 
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Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
6,514; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; Dec., '08, 30,116. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
ye: in Portland and in Oregon than any 


other daily paper. Portland Journal, 

daily average 1907, 28,806; for Dec., 
1908, 31,454. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

A paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
GV [-@ more circulation, more foreign, 
te _ more local and more classified ad- 
VEE vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Dec. NET PAID cir- 


culation, daily, 36,474, Sunday average, 46,952. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Dec., 1908, 18,432. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn av. Dec., 1908, 
15,340. Largest paid cir. in Harrs'’bg or no pay. 


Harrisburg 
Cre Telegraph 
TEED “With a following 
all its own." 

During the year 1908 the daily average circu- 
lation ot the Harrisourg Telegraph was 16,229, 
a gain of 777 copies over the 1907 daily average, 
and the highest circulation ever attained and 
maintained by any local paper. 

It was likewise the favorite with the adver- 
tiser, carrying over 250,000 lines more advertis- 
ing than its nearest competitor and over 420,000 
lines more than the third paper, an enviable 
record especially as not one line of the business 
was secured through cut ~ates or special con- 
cessions, the merits of the paper being soiely 
responsible for the result. The 7elegraph pre- 
sents to the advertiser an exclusive, effectual 
and direct means for reaching the buying public 
in the most prosperous section of central Penn- 
sylvania, where the industrial payroll alone 
amounts to upwards of a million and a quarter 
dollars monthly. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, The Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin every evening goes daily into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.”” 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6.825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,614: 1907, 5,614 (OO). 
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It anybody asks you which paper in the world 
first used a Fair Play notice and absolutely 
guaranteed to refund money toa subscriber who 
had been cheated by a dishonest advertiser, 
you can tell them it was the Farm Yournal of 
Philadelphia w:thout fear of successful contra. 
dletion. Every once in a while some paper newly 
adopts this plan and blows off steam enough tu 
make the : dv ‘rtising world think they were fi st 
todo it, but it wasthe Farm Yournal after all. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll ot Honor—the three 

rEEO most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 138,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its tield. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
16,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. 18,872 
OO). Sunday, 26,169 (©@O). Lvening 
ulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for ist 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for November, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 6,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
age for1g07, daily (OO) 13,062 
ae re )13,887. Semi-weekly, 

2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, 4 (@O) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,1 


Spartanburg, “r Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanouga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
ie) culation by A. A. A. Carries 
ED more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
ant ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday» 
1908, averaye : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 68,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 

i-ago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Average fox year 
1906, 31,4BB; for 1907, 36,206. : 





TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by AAA, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Ay, 190s, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,635. Exam. by A.A,A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827, Peis. 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A, 

Rutland, Herald. raion pa aggt 4AM. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A 


St. Albans. Messenger, -“~- Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Dec., 1904, 
3,485. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, The Seatile Times ( 
is the metropolitan daily of Seat, 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
AaL combines with its circulation of 
TEED 58,700 daily, 76,700 Sunday, rare 
E quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 


Seattle, Post- eek ee ae 
Av. for Feb., » net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, "33, 2,088; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results aiways. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,462. 
Sunday, 25,002. 

Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; Dec , '08, semi-weekly 1,841; daily 4,761. 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 6,086 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, The Yournal, eve., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

eral wr 19°, 05,827; for Dec., 1908, 
A 64,834; daily gain over Dec. 1907, 

TEEO 1,849. Over sog of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate cents per line, 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average ior 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T" WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsi 
than any other paper. Adv 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 






WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7riiune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Vec., 1907, 15,436, Dec., 1908, 16,777. H 
DeCierque, U. 5. Kepr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Dec., 1908, 
39,533; weekly aver. for month of Dec., 28,242. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 103,828, weekly 60,197. ae 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Datly Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Centrai Eastern Illinois. 





Ti E Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand n. the West. 





«sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"" says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad"’ directory. 


THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than ail the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
ine News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation aver 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more pat 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 
Rate, One Cent Per Word. 


The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 


TH Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1 Boston Avening / ranscript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 


tising columns. = 


te tet te ite 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1907, printed a total of 446, paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907- 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries! 0 | 
more Classified Advertising 


than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objec- 
tionable medical advertisements 
printed. Classified Wants 
printed in Dec.,, 1908 138,334 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 18,986. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 


than 24 cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 

@©O }aword. Noad taken less than 
20 cents. 


HE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word, Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
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NEW YORE 


THE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads, 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 96,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 





HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS'’ INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
[NX a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,115. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 


‘The La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception, (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


THE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers ©O@ 











Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAMA 
he Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Every body in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 


the Evening and Sunday Star. Average, $07, 
35,486 (@@). 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. : ae 








Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga, The 
Daity Newspaper for southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7ribwme aus bring 
satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (OO) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (O@®), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 

Springfield Republican (QQ). Largest high- 
grade circulation in western Mass. 


Worcester L'’Opinion Publique (Q@), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (Q©). largest 
home circulation and most preauctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@©). 





NEW YORK 
Army and Navy Fournal, (O@). First in its 


class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (Q©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (O@©O). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (QO). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14 


.000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, —. literary. The 
only one of it's kind—that’s LIFE. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





New York Times (Q@@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 





New York 7ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (Q©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enguirer (Q@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 3344 more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (QQ), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 133,984; The Sunday Press, 95,349. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@@) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 
WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 


* only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 





The Globe, Toronto (@@), is the acknowledged 
leader among Canadian papers. 
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We send drawings, copy and suggestions to our clients in the 
Middle West marked to go by the Twentieth Century, Ltd. They 
reach their destination the following day—early in the day at most 
points, and as far West as St. Louis during business hours. 


If you are a Middle Westerner we can actually save you time— 
unless the service you now receive is most exceptional. 


By the time you are through with the annoyances and vexations 
delays which are usually connected with such matters, you could send 
your instructions on to us and get precisely what you want just as you 
want it. 

We work day and night and follow instructions implicitly—or, if 
you require our own ideas, give you the benefit of the largest and most 
experienced and versatile staff of men in New York City. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
45 Union Square, New York City 


4847 Stuyvesant 
Telephones | 4848 Stuyvesant 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 
By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 














This advertisement of the Pal- 
ette Art Company isn’t nearly so 
bad as it might be, but its style 
and the manner of its execution 
are hardly in harmony with the 





ALETTE ART CO: 
Sb East 234 St. NewY. 








nature of the proposition adver- 
tised. 

If this were a piece of publicity 
for building materials or some- 
thing of that nature, it would 
probably be passed over without 
adverse criticism—it might even 
be called good—but for anything 
of an artistic nature something 











like the illustration marked No. 2 
is much more appropriate and for 
that reason would be far more 
likely to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 

* * * 


For plain, simple, direct effi- 


ciency this advertisement of the 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
comes pretty near being a model. 

There is nothing artistic or 
beautiful about it, but it goes 
right down to the fundamental 
fact and brings it out about as 
forcibly as it would be possible 
to do it. 

For this reason it is good. 
There is one suggestion that might 





York. Nowhere else does real estate always in- 
crease in value. Nowhere else are so many young, 
ambitious, salaried men borrowing money at liberal 
interest to build homes and avoid excessive rents. 
Capital in most localities cannot be loaned so 

ely and profitably. It cannot earn enough to 
pay you the dividends that our patrons have re- 
ceived through us for many y years. 


Ps Amery 


we the funds. Your 


dram » any time upon 
of & single day's earn. 


a ia sae a se years. 








be made and that is that the name 

of the company be brought out 

more strongly so that the eye wili 

at once catch the name of the in- 

stitution that pays 5 per cent. 
ee ie 


Those who are curious to know 
what connection there is between 
Will Pattison and mosquitoes 
would never have found out by 
this remarkable advertisement un- 
less he were the possessor of a 
magnifying glass. 

As a matter of fact, Will Patti- 
son has nothing whatever to do 











with mosquitoes, and this is an 
advertisement for the Japstick 
which Mr. Pattison guarantees to 
cure mosquitoes of the biting 
habit. 

Most of the advertisement is 
given up to the guarantee feature. 
In fact, it might be said that Will 
Pattison and mosquitoes practi- 
cally monopolize the advertise- 
ment—and the Japstick comes 
limping along a very bad third. 

* * * 

The Gem Junior Safety Razor 
tells all about itself in the full- 
page magazine advertisement here 
shown. The purpose of the illus- 





WED, 


WILL PATTISON, Guarantor 


cured of the biting habit 








tration seems to be to show the 
difference between the edge of a 
Gem Junior blade and _ other 
blades. The picture doesn’t make 
this point particularly lucid and 
there is nothing in the copy which 
explains it or refers to it in any 
way. 

Another feature of this adver- 
tisement which is open to objec- 
tion is that the real point of the 
design is pretty nearly lost and 
smothered by the heavy head- 
lines and border, feathered arrows, 
etc. 

If this advertisement had been 
illustrated simply by the compara- 
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tive picture showing the differ. 
ence between the blades, and the 
copy had explained that difference 


a, 






SAFETY RAZOR 
BLADES SHAVE@ 


The Razor That Never Fails 


You can pay 05 tor » Safety ram or you cae buy the Gem Sumter for « dollar—yoy 
p J bord on tral from any dealer ii aad ol rt be rater yer 
wasions of rebar . 











the saree 08 when the Awrher presers upon your face wth his U.anib and finger 
that he cun grt at the bristles fa? 40 he skin. Yuu con imagine what « deow this hor 
tubes” who can stad shaving over more thas once and 


and told us what it meant, the ad- 
vertisement would have been con- 
siderably benefited thereby. 
pe oF 

The Representative Club, New 
York, organized for the better- 
ment of periodical advertising 
has elected these officers for 1909: 
President, Don M. Parker, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine;  vice-presi- 
dents, Owen H. Fleming, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine; Frank D. Snif- 
fen, Harper's Magazine; George 
E. Cummings, Associated Sun- 
day Magazines; C. R. Woodward, 
Woman’s Home Companion; Ed- 
mund S. Lancaster, Human Life; 
Fred L. Rogan, Good Housekeep- 
ing; secretary and treasurer, W. 
T. Woodward, Scribner's Maga- 


sine. 





The calendar issued by the Lord 
Baltimore Press, of Baltimore, is 13x19 
inches and handsomely lithographed in 
colors and gold. In the upper left-hand 
corner appears a, portrait and in the 
back a sketch of the life of Cecilius 
Calvert, second Lord Baltimore and 
founder of Maryland. Though strictly 
an advertisement of the company’s busi- 
ness, the calendar is sufficiently artistic 
to be pleasing. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 


Five per cent discount may 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


interested 


| in strong, 

space saving ads 
send for our Just 
Out Proor Suret 
CHICAGO Ad-Set- 
ting COMPANY, 
324 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL 




















rtisticall Dore PACE 
\ Annaxa D ISPLAYED AVING é 


450 Bank Ads $5 


for Commercial, Savings, Safe Deposit, Trust 
Departments. Postpaid on receipt of price 
Money back if not satisfied. W.LYDIATT, 
941 Simpson Street, New York Citv 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


THE A magazine of the markets. Sam- 
ple copy free. TICKER PUB. CO., 
TICKER 347 U.S. Express Bldg., N. Y. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation. 
C. E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, lowa. 








HE best 6,000-town daily on this earth is the 

Troy (Ohio) Record—prints more local news 
than any other—that makes it best. Carries 
more “Wants” than any other, Only small town 
daily published that is successful without a 
weekly editin, job printing department or po- 
litical “pap” as boosters. It has neither. Moral: 
It has all the circulation it claims to have. 








AD-WRITING SERVICE 





DVERTISING PAYS only when your ad- 
vertisements are read, Make sure that yours 
will be read by using my ad-writing service. I 
write advertisements that attract attention, are 
strong, interesting and convincing,and bring cus- 
tomers. H.S Bracken, 49 Wall St., New York. 








ARTISTS AND DESIGNERS 


OMPETENT ARTISTS for every kind of 
drawings. Prices right and service prompt. 
THE STANDARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., 
New York, 











CALENDARS 





. Calendar, 3 cts.; Savings Bank, 
Aluminum 10 cts.; Insurance. KING, 51 
West 125th St., New York. 








W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
~~ Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 
LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 2 Broad St, N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872.. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 


ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
o¥4 237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe ‘Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 




















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 

and ‘Territory. 

HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 

YorkPittsburg for 20%years the coal trades’ 
| ading journal, Write for rates. 








COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COLIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 








curs 





HE man who advertises should write for 
PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syiacuse, N. Y. 





UTS tor every printing press purpose. THE 
STANDARD ENG. CO.,, Times Square, 560 
\ 7th Ave., New York. 





QHOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Wrt- 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP, Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D. C, 





E make every kind of cuts. Our line cuts 

are the deepest and best etched, conse- 
quently they appeal to purchasers of advertising 
space. Write for prices. STANDARD ENG 
CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 








ELECTROTYPES 


-_ ——=— ) 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. lL.argest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block Cincinnati, 0. 




















FOR SALE 


GOSS three plate wide perfecting press, 
printing 4, 6, 8 or 12 pages in one 
s-ction, with stereotyping plant, motor, shafting, 
etc., allin first-class condition. Can be seen in 
overation, Price very low. Address, “PRESS,” 
Box 1022, Wilmington, Del 








HALF-TONES 





H \LFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of p'inted matter. THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c, per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO., Youngstown, Ohio 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, Tic ; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 





DRAWINGS for space-saving and tilling 
il'ustrations furnished pr mptly and ina 
sonably. WRIGHT, P. O. Box 86, Laston, 


nn vivania. 








MAGAZINES 





OLLARS AND SENSE" (Col. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“‘Ad-School"’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








MAILING LISTS 





VERY mail order man should have a copy of 
List O’Trades and How to Reach ‘Em 
Yours for the asking. RAPID ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO., 179 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








NAMES 





UARANTEED Farmers names—150,000 for 
I}linors. 10,000-$10 00—typewritten with Rk. 
F. D. address. Whive for particulars. HOW- 
ARD M. ROSINE CoO., 171 Adams St., Chicago, 
Il. 








OFFICE APPLIANCES 
M ECHANIC L OFFICE EXPERT. 
The Model No. 49 Bates Automatic 
Numbering Machine. Price $350. May we 
send a booklet? HOPKINS & ( ‘OMPANY, 
1387 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. 
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PAPER 





Basser r'T&SUTPHIN, 54-60 L alayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty, 
Diamond |} Perfect White. Write for high. 
grade catalogues, 








PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on Ber 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





I'TAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-toie 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 


Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





HOTO ENGRAVERS, Designers, Electro- 

typers. Send us atrial order, Then you will 
send us all your ord rs. THE STANDARD 
ENG, CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 








POST CARDS 


A NEW IDEA CIRCULARIZING 
ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 


“The little brother’ of Illustrated Letters, 
originated by Frederick Ward. Write for speci- 
mens of these little business getters. Send 10c. 
in stamps or coin, for handsome portfolio 
of proofs, Booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Inquiries," and literature on mail drumming. 


Frederick Ward, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 











PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion, Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR 
PRINTING 


We can save you money on orders of twenty 
dollars or more. Large plant, 45 minutes froin 
New York. Al work guaranteed. Publications 
mailed. a service. Evening News, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Address our New York represen- 
tative, E. W. MOORE, 851 President Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 











SUPPLIES 


R. PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep't for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and oa Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Trade Paper 
Opportunity 


Well-established trade 
publishing business, which 
leads the world in its field, 
is available on account of 
owner’s ill headth. Gross 
business about $300,000 with 
satisfactory profits. This 
should appeal to publisher 
having artistic taste. Price, 
$250,000. Terms. Principals 


only. 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





WANTS 





150,000 copies per day. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 





STEINBAUGH, Decatur, Ill. 


ANTED-—Situation as adv. manager or 
assistant on paper in West or Northwest, 
by experienced solicitor and writer, C. A. 





with details. “J.T. R.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 


SITION WANTED—Young man %, as 
capable assistant to manager. 9 years expe- 
tience in general newspaper advtg. Familiar 





expected. 
McConnell & Fergusscn, London, Canada. 


A®: WRITER—Must have good agency expe- 
rience. State past connections and salary 
Good position for the right man, 





acquire interest. 
American Bank Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTED—Working foreman to take charge 
of the largest engraving and cleci:otypirg 
plant in the northwest. Must have $4,000 to 
Write at once, care 1115 





Vertising, Scranon. ‘W,A.C 





OSITION WANTED—Young man, 21, as 
assistant to adv ertlsing manager. Good cor- 
respondent and ad writer. Understands stenog 
taphy. Graduate of Inter. Cor. School of Ad- 
care P. Ink. 
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Por 12 years I have been connected with ad- 
vertising Department of leading magazine 
as make-up man and charge of all department 
details. Now open for immediate engagement. 
Exceptionai references. “F.’’ care Printers Ink. 





TENOGRAPHFR, possessed of excellent 

English qualifications, wishes position ; 
mends bad grammar; repairs broken senten- 
ces 5; sets dislocated’ phrases and massages 
painful diction. ‘A. B.," Printers’ Ink. 








War TED—A first-class man to take charge 
of advertising or circulation departments 
ot an up-to-date (evening) paper. Must invest 
in small portion of stock as guarantee of 
good faith. Splendid opportunity for a live 
man, Address“ P. R. D.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Rest known and widest experienced circulator 
in the country is considering changing positions. 
Strictly confidential. “JABE,"’ Printers’ Ink, 








EWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 

openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD's NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANUE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A PRIVATE OFFICE 


8 x 12, furnished, part of one of the most de- 
sirabl: suites in the 26-story St. Paul build- 
ing, 220 Broadway, New York, to rent from 
Fevruary Ist to a responsible out of-town con- 
cern requiring a New York office; if desired, 
will act as their representative. Address, for 
fuither particulars, FITZGERALD & FITZ- 
GERALD, 220 Broadway, New York. 








you: NG MEN AND WOMEN of anility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT A BUS- 
INESS MANAGER ? 


‘Experienced and capable executive account- 
ant and system man— 

Several years experience magazine and adver- 
tising field— 

A dependable cost-reducer and result getter 
to place in charge of somebody’s office ma- 
chinery— 

Can be employed at a reasonable salary. 

For particulars, references, etc., address, 
McCANDLESS, Box “A,"’ Printers’ Ink, 
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Business Going Out 








The Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, is using space in women’s pub- 
Lications for the Tobias Cloak and Suit 
Company, of the same city, 100-line 
mail le copy being run. 





One-time orders are being sent to 
newspapers generally by the J. W. 
Walter Thompson Company for the ad- 
vertising of the Correspondence Insti- 
tute, of Scranton, Pa. 





Advertising for the New York Cen- 
tral lines is being placed in newspapers 
by the H. E. Lesan Agency, New York. 


Orders for the advertising of the 
American Temperance Life Insurance 
Company, New York, is being sent to 
newspapers by the Seigfried Agency, 
New York. 





The Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, is using space in magazines for 
the Eureka Vibrator Company. Copy 
for the spring campaign of Foster 
Brothers, Utica, manufacturers of 
spring beds, will appear in March, April 
and May issues of magazines. 





A selected list of newspapers will be 
used for the advertising of Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, business being placed 
by the Sherin Company, New York. 





The Charles Advertising Service, New 
York, is sending copy to New England 
newspapers to advertise ‘“Fox’s Cur- 
rant Bread,” copy measuring 25 lines, 
to run 7 times. 





Southern newspapers are receiving 
28-line copy, for 44 insertions, from 
the Agate Advertising Agency, New 
York, for Muller’s Famous Prescrip- 
tion. 





Three and five thousand-line con- 
tracts are being made with newspapers 
generally by E. N. Erickson, New 
York, for Allcock Porous Plaster Ad- 


vertising. 





The Snitzler Agency, Chicago, is 
making 5,000-line contracts with news- 
papers for- the Cooper Pharmacy Com- 
pany. 


The icagg | Drugless Health Institute, 
Jamesburg, N. J., is entering the gen- 
eral magazine field as advertisers, busi- 
ness being handled by the Lord Ad 
vertising Agency, New York. 





W. T. Hanson, Schenectady, is mak- 
ing 1,000-inch renewal contracts with 
newspapers for the Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills advertising. 





me | 


Agricultural papers are being used, 
pt 3 the Lord Advertising Agency 
New York, by Dodge & Zwill, Syracuse, 
to advertise their “Easy” Washing Ma 
chine. Arthur H. Lord is placing busi. 
ness for the C. Godfrey Company 
and the Luger Pistol in sporting pub- 
lications, 

ee ee ee 
CHICAGO ITEMS. 

The advertising of the Buckeye 
Stereopticon Co. is being placed by Ed, 
D. Sabin, who brokers this business 
through the Burrell Adv. Agency, 
Quite a list of the high-grade magazines 
is being used. 

The Cleveland office of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is sending out orders to 
the magazines for the McCray Refrigera 
tor Co., of Kendallville, Ind. 

Lord & Thomas are sending the mag. 
azines yearly contracts for the Peabody 
Houghteling Co., of Chicago. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indian- 
apolis, are using a limited list of high- 
grade magazines through the Russell 
M. Seeds Co. 


Renewal orders for the Carter White 
Lead Co., of Chicago, are going out 
through Lord & Thomas. 

Orders for the high-grade magazines 
are going out through Lord & Thomas 
for the Monroe Refrigerator Co., of 
Lockland, Ohio. 





Renewal orders are going out for the 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., through Lord & Thomas.  Lar- 
ger space than last year is being used. 


Mallory & Mitchell, of Chicago, are 
placing small copy for the Savo Mfg. 
Co., of that city, in the magazines. 


The Harper Engraving Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is using space in a few mag- 
azines to reach business people direct. 





Kastor & Sons, of St. Louis, are 
sending out orders for the Kansas City 
Automobile Co. 


The Cleveland office of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is sending out orders 
for the W. H. Mullins Co., of Salem, 
Ohio. 





A new account is going out through 
the Fowler-Simpson Co. in the maga- 
zines for the Electric Respirone Co., 0 
C'eveland, Ohio. 





Orders are going out through the 
Ben Leven Adv. Agency for the St. 
John’s Improvement Co. Magazines 
and Sunday papers will be used. 
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Otis & Hough are using a small list 
of magazines through the Burrell Adv. 


Co. 
The American Sea Green Co., of 


Granville, N. Y., are using farm papers 
through the Burrell Adv. Co. 








The Kellogg Food Co., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., is using a limited num- 
ber of magazines and weeklies through 
N. W. Ayer & Sons, endeavoring to 
sell special health foods by mail. 


Orders for the magazines and_week- 
lies are being sent out from J. Walter 
Thompson’s Detroit office for the Trus- 
sed Concrete Steel Co., of that city. 





Mal‘ory & Mitchell, of Chicago, are 
sending orders to magazines and week- 
lies for the Monarch Vibrator Co. 





J. L. Mahin is sending orders to the 
magazines for the Lowe Paint Co., of 
Day:on, Ohio. 


Mallory & Mitchell, of Chicago, are 
sending orders to a list of women’s 
papers for the Fulton Folding Go- 
Cart. 








Mallory & Mitchell are sending 
orders to the magazines and weeklies 
for the W. R. Compton Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Additional space is being used in 
the magazines for the General Com- 
pressed Air Cleaning Co., of St. Louis, 
through the Humphrey Adv. Agency. 





Mallory & Mitchell are sending 
orders to magazines and weeklies for 
the Pierce Engine Co., of Racine, Wis. 





Orders are going through Proctor & 
Collier’s Indianapolis office for, spring 
issues. of magazines and weeklies for 
the Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. 


Orders are going out through Mumm 
Romer Co. for the Wagner Park Con- 
servatories. 





Long-Critchfield Corporation is send- 
ing orders to magazines and weeklies 
for the Black Mfg. Co. 





Penny Classics Co., Chicago, is using 
: limited list of high-class magazines 
irect. 
_—_ Or 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is making 
up the 1909 list for the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
General magazines and__ agricultural 
mediums will be used. This agency is 
also placing contracts with magazines 
for the advertising of the United Fast 
Color Eyelet Co. The schedule covers 
four months, 





A. J. Ham, Sanbornville, N. H., is 
using a few agricultural papers and 
local weeklies in rural sections, exploit- 
ing his horse remedies. 
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The advertising of the many appli- 
ances of the Goodell Mfg. Co., Antrim, 
N. H., is now being placed by the Bos- 
ton office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


To better look after the advertising 
interests of the Charles H. Fuller 
Agency in New England, a Boston office 
has been opened by Mr. Blinn Yates, 
who represents this agency in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. G. L. Forristall will be 
resident manager with offices at 10] 
Tremont St., Room 1018. 








Some mail order advertising is being 
placed direct by L. A. Hinds, manager 
of the Welcome Guest, Portland, Me. 


Under the able management of Mr. 
B. L. Chapman, the old New England 
Magazine has taken rapid strides in ad- 
vertising patronage and_ circulation. 
The articles of Thomas W. Lawson 
now running in the New England have 
proven a great circulation builder. 


Mr. S. A. Conover, New England 
manager for N. W. Ayer Son, has 
been transacting business at his home 
for several weeks. badly sprained 
ankle has kept him away from his office 
and it will be some time before he will 
be back at his desk. 





The F. P. Shumway Co. is making 
up a list of publications for the Spring 
advertising of Cooper Underwear. The 
— is handled by Mr. D. J. Mac- 
Nichol. 





New England papers are _ being 
favored with contracts for the adver- 
tising of Meyer Jonasson & Co., a Bos- 
ton dry goods house. The business is 
placed by the H. B. Humphrey Co. 


Literary publications are being used 
for the advertising of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal. This publication is handled by 
Sherman, French & Co., 8 Beacon St., 
and the advertising is placed by the 
Boston office of the C. F. Wyckoff Co. 





Advertising contracts are being placed 
by the Douglas Shoe Co., of Brockton, 
Mass. Contracts are placed direct from 
the home office. 


An advertising appropriation has been 
secured by the Perry Walton Agency 
to exploit the products of the Worcester 
Slipper Co., Worcester, Mass. Most of 
the appropriation will be spent in wo- 
men’s publications. 


The Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is placing the advertis- 
ing of the Willard & Willard Mfg. Co. 
This firm has a line of specialties and 
novelties appealing to women and wo- 
men’s publications are being favored 
with copy carrying from four to six 
inches. 





._ The January meeting of the Ad Men’s 
Club of Boston will be held Wednesday 
night, January 20th, at the Boston City 
Club. The subject for discussion is 
“Advertising Advertising.” Many 
prominent men from Boston and New 
*poyoedxe St sJoquIsU! JO DoULpUdze DS1e] 
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was invented in 
€ : y 7 O the early part of 
the 15th century 


by Lourens 
Janszoon Coster, but 


Printing Johann Geteabere, 


with the aid of Johann 

Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, improved and made 
possible the art of printing from 
movable types; but 


was invented in 

} he Art O the year 1894 
by Charles 

Francis, who 

improved and made possible the 

OO production of better printing, 

until today the Charles Francis 

* e Press stands upon the 

P f pinnacle of excellence 
YUN NF that has well earned 
them the name of 

“Printers of Good Printing.”’ 





@, They desire to communicate 
with advertisers who are am- 
bitious to surpass the ‘‘dead 
level’? of ordinary printing— 
who regard the proper execution 
of their catalogues, booklets, 
etc., as worth insisting upon 
and watching over. 


“a ‘é > ‘ 
@, This issue of ‘‘ Printers’ Ink’? 
is a pretty good specimen of 
their current work. 
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peace TO PRINTERS 30 West 13th St. 
TALK PRINTING AND BINDERS New York 
WITH YOU 

ANYWHERE— 































ANY TIME 
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The Busmess Man’s 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


B. W. YATES, Chairman A. W. KNAPP, Sec’y and Gen’l Man. 
A, E. F. WHITE, Vice-Chairman F, E. PARKER, Treasurer 








Do You Want to 
Introduce Your Goods 
to Business Men? 





If your product is one that is used or needed by busi- 
ness men in their home or office, the most economical 
and profitable way in which to reach this class of buy- 
ers is through the columns of THE BOOK-KEEPER, 
“the magazine of result-producing power.” 


Its readers are interested in your particular product, 
and this, combined with the interest and confidence they 
place in THE BOOK-KEEPER, makes of its adver- 
tising page an ideal method of selling your goods. 


Advertising rates upon application. 








THE BOOK-KEEPER 


103 Journal Building - Detroit, Mich. 
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800 LINES |, 


This is the printing size of pages : 
in “ The New Delinator’’. 

Page plates should be made 934 
inches wide by 14% inches long, 


which means—double the size of issu 


former “Delineator’’ pages. Adv 

Naturally this change will at- | 
tract unusual attention from women bot! 
who buy—and dry-goods and de- reac 
partment store merchants, who gen 
sell—*‘The Delineator’’. 

Do you wish your Advertising to bot 
share this unusual attention ? inv 


un 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Watch 
“TheNewDelineator” 








